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COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1945-1946 


First SEMESTER 


September 7, Friday Residence halls open for new students only, : 
I2 noon . 

September 7-10 Program for new students 

September 8, Saturday Psychological examinations for all new students, — 


8:00-4:00. Attendance required. 


September 8, 9, Separate conferences for all new men and | 
Saturday and Sunday women students | 
September 10, Monday Conference Day for new students. Residence | 


halls open for returning students after noon | 


September 11, Tuesday Registration for new students 
Pre-registration for returning students 


September 12, Wednesday Registration for returning students 
Special freshman classes begin 


September 13, Thursday Fall term classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, II a.m. 


September 27, Thursday Last day for changing courses 


October 11, Thursday Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.m. 
. Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty | 
October 20, Saturday First low grade report due 
Thanksgiving Day College holiday 
December 1, Saturday Second low grade report due 
December 15, Saturday Christmas vacation begins at noon 
January 7, Monday Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
January 22, Tuesday Final craminatone neem 


February 2, Saturday First semester ends 


i a 


February 4, Monday 
February 5, Tuesday 
February 7, Thursday 
February 19, Tuesday 
February 23, Saturday 
March 11, Monday 


March 19, Tuesday 


April 13, Saturday 
April 18, Thursday 
April 23, Tuesday 
May 23, Thursday 
May 30, Thursday 


June 1, Saturday 
June 2, Sunday 


June 3, Monday 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Registration Day 

Spring term classes begin, 8 a.m. 

Opening Convocation of Spring term, 11 a.m. 
Last day for changing courses 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day Convocation 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Second low grade report due 
Easter vacation begins, 6 p.m. 
Easter vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Final examinations begin 


Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Final examinations end 


Alumni Day 
Baccalaureate Day 


Commencement 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 
George W. Marston, Honorary President 
Frank H. Harwood, President 
Dell A. Schweitzer, Vice-President 
Rudolph J. Wig, Vice-President 


Ernest E. Jones, Secretary and Treasurer 


TERM OF OrfFicE Expires JUNE, 1945 


Susanna Bixby Bryant, San Marino George W. Marston, San Diego 
C. Stanley Chapman, Fullerton Robert P. Jennings, Szerra Madre 
Mary Clark Eversole, La Canada Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles 


TERM oF Orrice Expires JUNE, 1946 


William B. Himrod, Hollywood Luther Freeman, Claremont 
Arthur J. McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 
Charles E. Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Angeles 


TERM OF OFFicEe Expires JUNE, 1947 


Willis H. Merrill, Long Beach Seeley G. Mudd, San Marino 
George L. Eastman, Hollywood Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 
Edwin F. Hahn, Pasadena Ernest E. Jones, Claremont 


TERM oF OfFicE Expires JUNE, 1948 


George S. Sumner, Claremont Dell A. Schweitzer, La Crescenta 
Arthur M. Dole, Pomona | Ruth Chandler Boswell, Pasadena 
Charles K. Edmunds, Claremont George R. Martin, Los Angeles 


TERM OF OFFICE Expires JUNE, 1949 


Fred W. Smith, Ojai Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles 
Frank H. Harwood, San Dimas Paul Fussell, Pasadena 
Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Donald G. Aplin, Highland William S. Mason, Pasadena 
William L. Honnold, Los Angeles W. R. H. Weldon, San Marino 
Theodore C. Hunt, Canoga Park 


Ex-OrrFicio MEMBERS 


The Managing Director of Claremont College 
The President of the Alumni Association 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


1945-1946 


President 
209 Sumner Hail 


Treasurer 
Harper Hall 


Dean of Students 
tor Sumner Hail 


Dean of Women 
112 Sumner Hail 


Secretary of the Faculty 
201 Sumner Hall 


Director of Admissions and 
Assistant Dean of Students 
104 Sumner Hall 


Registrar 
106 Sumner Hail 


Director of the Library 
Library 


College Physician 
The Dispensary 


Director of Alumni and Public Relations 
203 Sumner Hall ~ 


Assistant to the President 
203 Sumner Hail 


Bursar 
Harper Hail 


Superintendent of Plant 
Harper Hail 


Director of Dormitories 
Smiley Hall 


Director of Dining Halls 
Frary Hall 


E. Witson Lyon 
Ernest E. Jones 
Wituiam E. NicHoiu 
Jess1E E. Grsson 
F. Raymonp IREDELL 


J. Epwarp SanpeErs 


MarcareT Mapie 
Homer E. Rossins 
GILBERT S. CoLTRIN 
ALLEN F, Haw.ey 

Witu1am B. Himrop 

GLENN._V. FULLER 


Harotp A. NELson 
May C. Frank 


CorINNE SOLT 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 - Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - 19017 
George A. Gates, 1901 - 1910 James A. Blaisdell, rgz0 - 1928 
Charles K."Edmunds, 1928 - 1941 


EMERITUS FACULTY 


CuarLes Kryser EDMUNDS 860 Columbia Ave. 
President, 1928. Emeritus since 1941. 


FRANK ParkKHURST BRACKETT Box 433, Balboa Island 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation and Director of 
the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus since 1933. 


GEORGE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College Ave. 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1897. 
Controller, 1922. Emeritus since 1941. 


Witu1aM Potk RussELL 540 E. Sixth St. 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1904. 
Emeritus since 1932. 


Grace Eis BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 


Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. Emeritus since 1935. 


Maro BegatuH Jones 1431 Warner Ave., Los Angee 
Professor of French Literature, 1911. Emeritus since 1940. 


Bruce McCuttey 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus since 1939. 


BERNARD CaPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. Emeritus since 1943. 
Wiu1am Atwoop Hitton i 1293 Dartmouth Ave, 


Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1905. 
Emeritus since 1944. 


Epwarp TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. Emeritus since 1944. | 


Faculty 


Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The 
date denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


EviyaH Wison Lyon 345 College Ave. 


President, 1941. 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago. 


Ravew Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William B. Olds, 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper and other 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


WituiaM Evan NicHo.i Eli P. Clark Hall 


Dean of Students, 1919. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, Edinburgh 


University. 


Homer Eimer Rossins 487 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915, and Director of the Library. 
B.A., M.A., PhD., University of Michigan. 


Wituram Kirk” 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Eucene WuitE Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, Illinois and 


California Universities. 


Frank WesLey PitMANn 116 E. Twelfth St. 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundation, 1924. 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Rotanp Ray TILEsTon 1245 Oak Grove Ave., San Marino 


Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado College. 


‘Cuarces Tazor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 


Professor of Education, 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, Harvard 
University. 


KENNETH Duncan 1100 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


I2 | Faculty 


ALFRED OswaLp WoopFoRD- 443 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jesstz EpirH Gipson 405 Yale Ave. 


Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate Student, 
California and Columbia Universities, 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER. 1045 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Rosert Sipney Extis’ 917 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


WatTEeR ALFRED ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, Agatnets Guild of Organists. 


Everett SAMUEL OLIVE ; 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of Moritz 
Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


James WHITE CROWELL 450 University Circle 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


EvizaBETH KELLEY 665 Marylind Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. | 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Ray Erwin Baser 999 N. College aval 
Professor of Sociology, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


| 


Cu’EN SHOU-YI 690 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 

B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Academia| 

Sinica. 

| 


Exuiotr Curtis Lincotn 472 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of English, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard University. 


\ 


BENJAMIN Davip Scott 828 College Ave, 
Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston University; Ph.D., Boston 
University. Graduate work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


Faculty 13 


Water Ticknor WHITNEY® 445 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. Brackett Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


J. Epwarp SANDERs 739 Harvard Ave. 
Director of Admissions and Assistant Dean of Students, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Francis RayMonp IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1925. 
Secretary of the Faculty, 1944. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


HoMAs Monracue Beccs 424 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Art, 1926. 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, Pratt Institute; Diplime Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Fontainbleau; Graduate study, Harvard University. 


Cart BauMANN 459 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


Harotp Davis 612 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B. Litt., Oxford University. 


Ernest ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 W. Eleventh St. 


Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Husert Herrinc torr Berkeley Ave. 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Theological 
Seminary. 


Rosert Losincrer STREHLE to1g Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, University of 
Southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


Freperick A. BARKER 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1945. 
Colonel, U.S. Army. 


STANLEY Davis Witson 635 Berkeley Ave. 
Dean of the College of Natural Science, Yenching University. 
Visiting Professor of Chemistry, 1944. 
B.A., M.A., D.Sc., Wesleyan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Louts Booker Wricut 580 S. Berkeley Ave., Pasadena 
Research Professor, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
Visiting Professor of American Civilization, 1 944. 
Aa Wofford College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina; D.Litt., Wofford 
ollege. 
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Lo Cu’ANG-P’EI Eli P. Clark Hall 


Professor of Chinese, National University of Peking and Southwest Union University. 


Visiting Professor of Chinese, 1945. 
B.A., National University of Peking; Graduate Student of the Sinological Institute, 
National University of Peking; Fellow of the Academia Sinica. 


HELEN Marsurc 225 E. Eleventh St 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. | 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


MarcareT Husson 1250 Amherst Ave 


Associate Professor of Spanish, 1925. sha 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, centro di 


Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


KENNETH G. FisKE 905 Harvard Ave 


Associate Professor of Violin, 1936. ; 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, Jacque 


Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Lyman BENSON 455 University Circl 
Associate Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Joun Avsert VIEG 435 W. Eighth St 


Associate Professor of Government, 1945. 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


GitzerT S. CoLTRIN 455 W. Twelfth S 
College Physician, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.D., University of Rochester. 


Emiuize EvizaBeETH WAGNER 650 Indian Hill Blv« 


Associate Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 1l’Universi 
mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


Corvin HeaTH’ 750 Indian Hill Blv. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Marion JEANETTE EwING 487 W. Sixth § 
Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Curtis Haupt’ 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 


B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of Californ 


Joun Howes GLEAson® 


Assistant Professor of History, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University. 
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{HARLES Burton Faus* 
Assistant Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1936. 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University of Berlin. 
Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 


Vitt1aM G. BLaNcHARD 1495 Via Zurita 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 


OYRIL JURECKA 163 W. Eleventh St. 
Assistant Professor of Art, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


Juco J. Hamitton 735 Yale Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. 


isTHER Goss Bristow‘ 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


(LIZABETH CAWTHORNE 1265 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


oHN HaskELL KEMBLE 


_ Assistant Professor of History, 1936. 
_ B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


YaRYL DayTon 262 W. Sixth St. 


| Assistant Professor of Music, 1938. 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York. 


VILLIAM THOMAS JONES” 
: Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


Torman Exxiott* 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 


ARL Jay Merritt’, 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, and Social Director of the Men’s Campus, 
1925. 
, B.A., Pomona College. 


RVILLE GoopwiIn Harroip 154 E. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1943. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 
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Ricuarp MunTHE Brack 146 E. Eleventh St. 


Assistant Professor of History, 1943. 


. 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Wiis E. PEQUEGNAT 433 Harrison Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Biology, 1940. Pena 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


FrepericK G. BRACHER 814 Dartmouth Ave. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1944. : : 
B.S., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. | 


175 E. Twelfth St 


VircINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 


Assistant Professor of Dramatics, 1930. aos 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale University 


M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


320 W. Tenth St 


MarcareT Maple 
Registrar, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Rospert Patron HinsHAwW 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1945. 
B.A., Occidental College; M.A., Ph.D., Princeton University. 


Mary C. Love 220 W. Tenth Si 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


JosepH WarNER ANGELL’ 


Instructor in English, 1939. | 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Student, Ya 


University. 


MERVIN SHIRLEY SNIDER” 


Instructor in Music, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Eastman School of Music. 


Freperick Lupwic MuLuauser, JR.’ 


Instructor in English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


CHARLES SHIVELY HotMEs : 


Instructor in English, 1941. 


B.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 
\ 


Instructor in Government, 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California. 


LuTHER JAMES LEE, JR. 1030 Dartmouth A. 
=| 
Autce Martz JAMES 727 Yale Ay 


Instructor in Psychology, 1943. ; 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Smith College. Graduate Student, University i 


California. 
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Marcery May SmiTH 148 W. Ninth St. 


Instructor in Voice, 194}. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


Karen Burt 230 W. Seventh St. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1943. 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern California. 


MarcartT P. Kettoce 722 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Instructor in Zoology, 1944. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Ph.D., Cornell University. 


GERTRUDE AMLING to1g Dartmouth Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1944. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


Leroy Spore 429 W. Eighth St. 
Instructor in Physics, 1944. 
B.A., San Diego State College; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


Vera M. Hanawatt 425 Harvard Ave. 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1944. 
B.A., Milwaukee-Downer College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Mazer Gisserp BENnson 105 N. College Ave. 


Instructor in English, 1945. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Betty Marizt Bruner 469 W. Eleventh St. 
Lecturer in Engineering Drawing, and Assistant in Art, 1943. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


FACULTY OF THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES 
IN POMONA COLLEGE 


‘Harotp WHITMAN BRADLEY 


Professor of History and Dean of the Claremont Graduate School. 
B.A., M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


IsABEL FoTHERGILL SMITH 


Professor of Geology, Scripps College. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College. 


FRANcIs THEODORE PERKINS 


Associate Professor of Psychology, Claremont Graduate School. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas. 


Absent on leave, 1945-46 

Absent on leave, first semester, 1945-46 
“Absent on leave, second semester, 1945-46 
“Absent for War Service, 1945-46 
"Absent for Military Service, 1945-46 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 1945 - 1946 


First person named is the Committee Chairman. 


Administration—President, Secretary of the Faculty, Dean of Students, Dear 
of Women, Jaeger, Strathmann, Husson, Pequegnat, Pitman. 


Admission—Nicholl, Sanders, Gibson, Maple, Lee. 


Athletic Council—Nixon, Nicholl, Woodford, three student representatives 
and two alumni representatives. 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California Intercollegiat 
Athletic Conference—Nicholl, Jaeger, Nixon. 


Classification—Nicholl, Duncan, Whitney, Sanders, Maple, Wagner, Lincolr 
College Life—Nicholl, Gibson, Jaeger, Husson, Sanders, Duncan, Brace 
President Associated Students, and President Associated Women Ste 


dents consultant members on call. 


Courses of Study—Strathmann, Fitts, Crowell, Fiske, Maple, Pitman, Davi 
Sanders, Benson, Tileston, Iredell, Vieg. 


English—Hamilton, Bracher, Beggs. 


Health—Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Coltrin, Mrs. Allen, Smitl 
Cawthorne, A. W.S. and A.M.S. Presidents consulting members on cal 


Library—Baumann, Crowell, Robbins, Hamilton, Pitman, Duncan, Ewin: 
Bracher. 


Military Service—Nicholl, Strehle, Baber. 

Personnel—Sanders, Gibson, Fitts, Nicholl, Maple, James, Hamilton, Kelle 
Pre-Medical—Pequegnat, Coltrin, Wilson. 

Public Events—Nicholl, Lyman, Scott, Iredell. 


Religous Activities—Scott, Baber, Lyman, Marburg, Vieg, Benson, Blanchar 
Baumann, and two student representatives. 


Scholarships—Iredell, Nicholl, Gibson, Marburg, Bracher, Harrold. 
Student Aid—Nicholl, Gibson, Sanders, Strehle, Baber. 


Veterans Education—Nicholl, Tileston, Fitts, Lincoln. 


The College 


OMONA COLLEGE owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
Presiitorns whose previous affiliations led them to attempt 
the founding of a “Christian College of the New England 

ype. Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, 
| devoted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members 
f the first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congre- 
ational Churches of Southern California. The original trustees 
vere: Henry K. W. Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, 
ilwood Cooper, James T. Ford, James H. Harwood, David D. Hill, 
Theodore C. Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry A. 
almer, Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, and 
indrew J. Wells. Of this group, Mr. Marston is still a member of 
he Board. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, and is 
ow Honorary President. 

While originally Congregational in organization, the College long 
go made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The Board of 
Tustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from ec- 
lesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
iaintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 
The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
struction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented in 
omona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in Claremont 
now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land adjacent, was 
tven to the College and the work was transferred to that place. 
Ithough this location was originally regarded as temporary, Clare- 
lont was later made the permanent seat of the College. By that 
me, however, the name of “Pomona College” had become so 
*finitely fixed that it has been retained, notwithstanding the 
cation. 

The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
tst class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number of 
lege students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrollment has been 
‘Id at approximately 750 divided equally between men and women 
id among the four classes. 

From the very beginning Pomona has maintained a reputation 
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for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in large numbers. 
Membership in the institution itself is regarded as a scholastic 
honor. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received national recogni 
tion in 1914 when the college was awarded a chapter of Phi Bete 
Kappa. Since September 1924 the college has given further impetu: 
to academic achievement by offering an honors type of instructior 
which affords special opportunities for independent study to student 
of recognized ability. 

Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high but als: 
broad and inclusive. It insists that the best preparation for life is 
liberal arts education. Only such training can give the compre 
hensive view of society required in the modern world. The Colleg 
aspires to train men and women who can provide professiona 
business, and civic leadership in their respective communities. 


Since the determining purpose of the College is to help eac 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, 
fosters the consideration of those age long spiritual aspirations ar 
interpretations which constitute religion. The College does not a! 
its students to adopt any given set of religious interpretations but 
does ask each one, as an indispensable part of his education, to sei 
an interpretation of his own guided by a critical study of the 
arrived at by others. 

Pomona College represents the effort to maintain in an exc¢ 
tionally favorable environment a small independent residence c) 
lege whose students enjoy the inestimable advantages of intimi 
contact with each other and with their instructors. Pomona is: 
community in which the student’s daily living, as well as | 
academic work, is under the direction of the college. With the : 
ception of the small group that lives at home, all students are accci 
modated in dormitories and dining halls owned by the college. | 

Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the culture 
its student body. Working together on social as well as scholai 
problems, men and women students associate in mutual respect # 
dignity. f 


t- 
< 
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THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


) 

Claremont is the home of three Associated Colleges, Pomona, 
Scripps, and Claremont, which share academic privileges and certain 
common facilities. After the first World War, Pomona College, 
rather than become a large institution, elected to sponsor the founda- 
tion of a group of affiliated colleges. To this end, “Claremont Col- 
leges” was incorporated October 14, 1925, and through a bequest 
‘rom the late Seeley W. Mudd received a fund of one million dollars 
‘or the inauguration of the new plan. Claremont Colleges under its 
2wn trustees, known as the Board of Fellows, acted as a central co- 
ardinating agency, assumed the responsibility for graduate instruc- 
ton, and directed the foundation of new institutions. 


~ In September 1927, Scripps College, named in honor of Miss Ellen 
Browning Scripps, whose generosity and vision made it possible, 
was opened as a college for 225 women. From the beginning the 
nain feature of its curriculum has been a unified sequence of courses 
n the humanities. 
_ The Board of Fellows on November 14, 1944, adopted a change in 
jame and a reorganization of the administration of Claremont Col- 
eges. The corporate name was changed to “Claremont College,” 
sut the instructional program of the institution is now presented 
inder the name of “The Claremont Graduate School.” The Pres- 
dents of Pomona College and Scripps College, in addition to their 
luties in their respective colleges, serve alternately for three year 
erms as head of the Claremont Graduate School with the title of 
*rovost. The President of Pomona was appointed Provost for the 
erm ending in 1947. 
| The three colleges, though independently controlled by separate 
soards of Trustees, cooperate in their academic programs. Pomona 
nd Scripps open their classes without tuition charges to students in 
he other institution, thereby enriching the academic program of 
oth undergraduate colleges. Selected courses in the Claremont 
sraduate School are open to seniors at Pomona and Scripps. In 
ddition to its own appointees, the Graduate School faculty also 
icludes the faculties of Pomona and Scripps. © 

The colleges maintain a common business office and a joint health 
‘rvice which includes the full time services of a physician and the 
peration of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A joint library 
‘rvice purchases and catalogues books for the three libraries, 


! 
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Bridges Auditorium which seats 2600 1s administered by Claremont 
for the group. 


CLAREMONT 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the academic com- 
munity of 3200 that has grown up around the college. The early 
settlers were New Englanders and they gave to Claremont an atmos- 
phere unusual. on the Pacific Coast. With the growth of Pomona 
and the foundation of the other associated colleges the village has 
come to be a cultural center of unusual significance. 

The advantages of the colleges brought other educational and 
religious institutions to the village. Four private preparatory schools 
are now located in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congre 
gational Church, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministers 
and missionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the village en- 
tertains a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate and the 
beauty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped mountains 

Although Pomona students enjoy in Claremont the charm and 
intimacy of a New England village, they are in no sense isolated 
from the busy life of Southern California, for the college is only 
four miles from the town of Pomona and only thirty-five miles from 
Los Angeles. 


~The Campus 


OMONA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and twenty 

Pp acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift 

of Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic 

Field, and fifty in the campus proper centering in Marston 

Quadrangle, which was built and endowed by George W. Marston. 

The nineteen buildings on the campus are heated from a central 
plant which serves the three colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


The Mary L. Sumner Hall named in memory of the wife of Rev. 
Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona College, 
was removed from its original site in 1922 and remodeled for 
administrative and faculty uses. | 
_ Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
‘ecitation rooms and departmental offices. It contains also an 
luditorium seating 750. 

The three Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Office 
n Harper Hall. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


Rembrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The upper 
loor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two audi- 
ortums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities 
or the study of music. It contains, in addition to private studios, 
n auditorium seating 800. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, which has a seating 
apacity of 2600, is administered by Claremont College on behalf 
£ the Associated Colleges. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
' 4 Bridges in memory of their daughter, who attended Pomona 
‘ollege. 
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The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, contains 
the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of physics 
and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
Bixby, ’or, serves the department of Astronomy. 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the depart- 
ments of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
shank, is occupied by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constructec 
in 1908, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer ol 
1941. Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for the 
special science collections, all books and bound periodicals ar 
housed in the main library. : 


RESIDENCE AND SOCIAL HALLS : 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory built for mer 
accommodates sixty-five students and one instructor. 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory fc 
Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 studen 
besides the House Master and one or more instructors; two add 
tional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclassmen; Fray 
Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George W. Marstc 
in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 1892 to 190 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are three small 
dining rooms for special uses. During 1945-46 a section of Cla! 
Hall will be used as a residence hall for women. : 

Harwood Court, a modern dormitory, named in memory of Mi} 
Charles E. Harwood and which also includes Strong Hd 
accommodates 180 women. | 
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Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of Mrs. James 
\. Blaisdell, wife of the fourth President of the College, houses 80 
yvomen. 

The College also maintains five houses as residences for women. 
‘wo of these, the Casa Espafiola and the Maison Frangaise, are 
eserved for students majoring in Spanish and French. All women 
esidents are served by the Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial 
ining Hall. 

The Student Union, provided through the gifts of many parents 
upplemented by funds from the Associated Students and the 
quest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, including 
ublications, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative 
tore. It provides a social center for all students and an attractive 
allroom in which all formal dances are held. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue 
posite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and com- 
nunity, and is operated in close association with Pomona College. 
arents and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for 
onger or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and 
wivate dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under 
oth the American and European plans are provided. Students 
vho do not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a 
onvenient vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses the 
riendliness of the colleges and the community. 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


~The Memorial Training Quarters stand as a remembrance of 
he Pomona College men who lost their lives in the First World 
Nar. It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, 
iheldon Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts of alumni, students 
nd friends. Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard 
ize swimming pool. 

_The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equipment 
or indoor physical training for men and for women. 

| The college has excellent playing fields for intercollegiate and 
otramural athletics. 
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OTHER FACILITIES 


The College operates its own independent deep well wate 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

A jointly operated Medical Dispensary and Infirmary serves th 
students of the Associated Colleges. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the Colleg 
first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on the campu 
through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It contains thi 
historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s Fiftietl 
Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pomoniang 


Admission 


TUDENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon evidence 
S which satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) The 

applicant possesses the necessary mental abilities to carry 
successfully the academic program offered here, and will actually 
use these abilities to that end; (2) The college, with its program 
and traditions, and the applicant, with his capacities, interests and 
needs, are mutually well suited to each other. 

The Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in 
terms of reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes 
every effort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture 
rather than in terms of narrowly technical requirements. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
oficial who is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
of students is invited to call on the Director of Admissions at any 
time regarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on 
specific programs. 

For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Room 
101, Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


The College does not require any particular pattern of secondary 
school courses, but assumes candidates will have taken a college 
preparatory course. Most of the students who are accepted submit 
as partial evidence of their preparation for college a minimum of 
three years of recommended work in English, two years of a foreign 
language, three years in social studies, two years in mathematics, 
und two or three years in sciences. Students who have not had 
such a background are likely to be handicapped in pursuing college 
work, and this fact is taken into account in appraising the candi- 
Jate’s readiness for college. 

The college does not require credit in a foreign language for 
sntrance, but for advanced work in most fields, a reading knowl- 
-dge of at least one modern foreign language is usually necessary. 
lt is very much to the advantage of the student to begin the 
icquisition of this reading knowledge before entering college. 
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Students who are planning to do advanced work in the Physical 
Sciences or in Mathematics, will do well to take both Trigonometry 
and Solid Geometry in High School if possible. 

It is normally assumed that candidates will have received a high 
school diploma. Students from foreign countries or those who 
submit records showing unusual patterns of preparation may 
submit other evidences of their readiness to undertake college work. 

When the preparatory record does not indicate clearly that the 
candidate is prepared to carry college work successfully the 
committee may make use of tests and other devices to secure 
supplementary information. | 

When the preparatory record submitted is clearly unsatisfactory 
in some respect the Committee reserves the right to reject candi- 
dates without further investigation. The Committee does not set 
arbitrary limits in determining this point, but it does assume that 
students who do not make recommended grades (A or B of 
equivalent) in a majority of their subjects during the last three 
years of high school should not attempt to carry the work at 
Pomona College. The competition among women students is such 
that candidates with fewer than 14 or 15 units in the final four 
years with marks of A or B, or their equivalent, are seldom 
admitted. It is recommended that applications be filed at the 
beginning of the senior year. 

Whenever there are more applicants than can be accepted the 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates with little 
regard to chronological order in which applications are received. 
In all cases admission is granted subject to evidence of satisfactory 
physical condition on the part of the candidate. | 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


In considering applications for advanced standing the College 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It require: 
honorable dismissal from the previously attended institution witl 
an average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses taker 
in accredited collegiate institutions, together with recommendation 
from the proper school officials. Transcripts must show the recor¢ 
of the secondary as well as the collegiate institutions attended. 

Credit allowed for work taken in other institutions will b 
determined by the Classification Committee after the candidate ha 
been accepted. 
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ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Mature students, particularly those equipped for advanced studies 
in special departments, may be admitted as special students to 
courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. 
Special students are not candidates for a degree, though students 
admitted to this classification may be accepted later as candidates 
for a degree. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Recognizing the increasing demand on the part of many Junior 
College graduates for an opportunity to continue their education 
on the basis of a three-year program leading to the Master’s degree 
rather than a two-year program leading only to the Bachelor’s 
degree, Pomona College calls the attention of those interested in 
such a procedure to the general statement on page 64 and the 
subsequent departmental exhibits of upper division and graduate 
studies. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE ‘ 


_ Application for admission to Pomona College must be made on 
the form furnished by the college and all credentials must be filed 
with the Committee on Admissions. The forms and credentials 
required are: 


1. Application Form I. Including $3.50 fee. 


2. Two Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 
the principal or proper school official, and by a class-room teacher, 
sent by them to the Director of Admissions. 


3. A Personal Letter by the applicant, stating reasons for going to 
college and why Pomona has been selected, also explaining any 

_ extended break in secondary school education and any special 

_ conditions affecting college plans. This letter should accom- 
pany the application Form I. 


4. Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the time 
of selection of candidates, work in progress will be considered 
in fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be granted 
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sion to advanced standing must file an official transcript of al 
college work for which he has been previously registered and ¢ 
statement of honorable dismissal from the institution last attended 

i; 


. Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of accept 


Admission 


subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfactory 
completion of all secondary school work. This transcript should 
include interpretation of grading system. 


. Medical Certificate, on a form furnished by the college and 


signed by a licensed M.D. The college reserves the right to 
reject students for health reasons. ) 


t 


| 


ance. This deposit will apply on the second semester college 


bills. 


Applicants who participate in the scholarship examinations) 
may wait until the awards are announced, but must make this 
$50 deposit within thirty days after they are announced. 

Failure to make this payment results in the removal of the 
candidates name from the reserved list. This does not affect the 
eligibility of the candidate for admission, but candidates who 
have not paid are placed after those who have paid. Should an 
accepted candidate who has paid this deposit withdraw sixty 
days or more before the beginning of the term for which he was 
accepted, $40 will be refunded. Candidates on the waiting list 
for whom places are not provided will have the entire deposit 
refunded. | 
In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for admis 
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ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


omona welcomes veterans of the Armed Forces, both men and 
omen, who are qualified to participate in the program and the 
ommunity life which the college fosters. 

Admission and academic status will be determined on the merits 
E each individual case. All candidates are urged to register with 
1e Armed Forces Institute well in advance of military discharge 
ad to take whatever Armed Forces Institute educational tests are 
vailable and applicable to the candidate at the demobilization cen- 
t. In addition, the College will administer aptitude and subject 
latter tests when the probability of their usefulness is indicated. 
ivilian educational records, military experience and training taken 
ader military direction will be considered. 

Veterans may arrange an accelerated program if they wish to do 
. At present, some courses are offered on the campus during the 
immer. Should a sufficient demand arise for a full summer pro- 
‘am the College will consider the possibility of providing it. If a 
tisfactory program cannot be arranged on the campus, the College 
ill assist veterans in arranging work at other institutions which, 
don satisfactory completion, will be given full credit at Pomona. 
The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 provides for govern- 
ent aid to the veteran in completing his education. In addition, 
terans who were residents of California at the time of induction 
e eligible for the financial benefits of the California Veterans 
lucational Institute. The various offices of the Veterans Adminis- 
ition will furnish information about the Federal program, and 
e California Veterans Welfare Board, Sacramento, California, can 
ve information about the State program. Application forms for 
her program can be secured from the Director of Admissions, 
mona College. Veterans are also eligible to apply for college 
aolarships and grants in aid when government help is not available. 
The College has every desire to accelerate and enrich the educa- 
n of veterans and will make any reasonable adjustments toward 
se ends. However, the fundamental pattern of the liberal arts 
ogram will not be changed and students who wish intensive and 
clusively vocational education should not consider attending 
‘mona. 

Requests for information and applications for admission should 
|sent to the Director of Admissions. 


fees covered little more than half the instructional 2 
administrative costs of Pomona College. In 1941-42, fi 
instance, these expenses averaged more than $650 per student. TI 
rising prices and declining enrollment occasioned by the war hai 
greatly increased the average amount spent on each student. 
The money received from students is supplemented by incom 
from endowment funds and by gifts secured from those interest 
in furthering the high purpose of the College. The Colle 
reserves the right to change any of the following fees shou 
wartime conditions make it necessary. 


Ke IN PEACETIME the income from tuition and department 


General Fees 
rurrion, including season tickets for Artist Course and 


Athletic Events per semester $20¢ 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester . 
GRADUATION FEE IC 


Residence Fees 


ROOM AND BOARD per semester 27) 
(The men’s dormitory has available a few rooms with fire- 
places for which the fee is $302.50.) 


ROOM DEPOsIT, applicable on payment of second semester 
bills. (See pages 30, 34.) $50.00 


RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEPOSIT, held until a student with- 

draws from college. 

(See page 34.) $10.00 
Departmental Fees 


For exact fees in science, music, and art see Courses of 


Instruction. 
LABORATORY FEES $ 1.00 to 15.00 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 5.00 to 20.00 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 
PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 1.50 to 15.00 


FEES FOR APPLIED ART 5.00 to 25.00 


ollege Avenue with Pearsons Hall and the Library in the back ground. 


umner Hall, administration building, looks out upon the quiet beauty of Memoru 
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ces for Special Privileges 


LATE REGISTRATION (See page 60) $1.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 61) 1.00 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 


es for Part-time Students 


SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 
UNITS OF WORK per unit $20.00 
AUDITOR’S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facilities 
accommodate all men students and it is expected that all men not 
ually living at home will live and dine in college halls. 

Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis of an 
lusive charge varying from $275 to $302.50 per term, according 
location of room. This charge includes necessary furniture, rugs, 
d linen and towels, the laundering of the same and the care of 


mms. The only articles to be furnished by the student are blankets 
d bed spread. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Women students are expected to room in residence halls and 
ard at college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to reside in 
urwood Court. Students living at home or working for room or 
ard may make special arrangements with the Dean of Women. 
Aarwood Court and the several Colleges Houses have both single 
d double rooms as well as suites. Blaisdell Hall has mostly single 
t also a few double rooms. Each room is provided with the neces- 
y furnishings. The only articles to be furnished by the student 
linen, blankets, and spread for a single bed. Residential campus 
vileges are provided on the basis of an inclusive charge of $275 
" semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


The residence privilege does not include the use of rooms during 
ation periods. The residence halls are open for new students the 
day before the opening of the college year and for returning 
dents the day of registration. The residence and boarding priv- 
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ileges end 24 hours after the last examination at the end of eac 
semester for all students except seniors and those asked by th 
college to remain through Commencement. The residence an 
dining halls are closed the day after Commencement. : 

Students are required to make a deposit of $50 in the spring befo 
drawing for a room for the succeeding year. This deposit will | 
applied on bills for the second semester. The deposit will be 1 
funded if notice of withdrawal is given not less than thirty da' 
before the opening of the term for which the student is withdrawin 

A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each studey 
from which deductions are made for individual and commur, 
damage to college property, any balance being credited to ti 
student’s account on graduation or withdrawal. : 


The college reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitc 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or undesiralt 
occupant. 

The college may dispose of any articles left by students for mi 
than six months. 

BILLS | 

All College bills are due each semester in advance and must) 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Students wishingt 
arrange for payment by installments should confer with the Bal 
before entering, preferably in the summer preceding Fegneraly 
An interest charge of 6% per annum will be made on all uni 
balances. No refunds are made to those leaving before the enc 
the term except that in the case of those leaving before the mic 
of the term because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboraii 
fees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for go 
cause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is returii 
No refund is made on a room payment unless the room is re-reie 
to someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. F 

Special adjustments will be made in the case of men caller t 
military service. ; L 
Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissaj¢ 
graduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and Library obg 
tions by four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commencemet' 
they are to receive their diplomas with their class. 


=—— 
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Scholarships and Prizes 


“N CHoLarsHips in Pomona College are available to entering 
“yy freshman students, to Junior College transfers, and to resident 
— matriculated students. Except as a donor may have given 
decific instructions to the contrary, it is the practice of the Com- 
uittee on Scholarships to make awards only to candidates who in- 
cate promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic ability and 
tainments; in qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of char- 
ster, and power to lead and to take an interest in the college com- 
tunity; in physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
other ways. 


Applications for scholarships should be made on regular applica- 
an blanks and filed with the Committee on Scholarships. Before 
jaking application to the Committee on Scholarships, applicants 
ho are not matriculated students in Pomona College must file 
yplication for admission to the College with the Committee on 
dmissions (fee $3.50). It is ordinarily expected that candidates 
ill not have attended any other college or university. Exceptions 
‘ this rule require special committee action. Each applicant for a 
holarship shall be endorsed by the school from which he comes, 
ad will be required to take competitive examinations. 

‘Entering students must file applications with the Scholarship 
bmmittee by February 11, 1946. The examinations for Freshmen 
'd Junior College transfers will be held on Saturday, March 2. 
‘nouncement of awards will be made about April 1. The Com- 
‘ittee on Scholarships reserves the privilege, in case of doubt, to 
‘quire further any special evidence by examination or interview 
‘ich it may deem necessary to determine the candidate’s fitness. 


fr 


} FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘Alumni Four-Year Scholarships: Five scholarships of $2000 each are avail- 
ie from the Alumni Scholarship Fund for payment of college bills. $500 
‘payable the first year and $500 a year for the following three years. The 
end for each year is payable half each semester, but the scholarship may 
| withdrawn at the end of any semester if the student’s conduct or scholar- 
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ship record is unsatisfactory. A scholarship average of “B” or better 


normally expected. 
A candidate for an Alumni Scholarship must be nominated by th 


Principal or Headmaster of the secondary school from which he comes an 
must be recommended by those officials as a person of outstanding abili 
who gives promise of being a leader among his fellows and a good studen 
Candidates for Alumni Scholarships must give evidence that financial ai 
is necessary, and payments beyond the first year will be made only if tl 
need continues. All candidates must meet the regular admission requiremen 
and take scholarship examinations. Preference will be given to those taki 
the regular scholarship examination on March 2. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN | 


The following scholarships are available on a competitive ba 
to candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the ye 
1946-47. Half of the stipend is available in the first semester a| 
half in the second semester of the freshman year. The award for t 
second semester is made only if the recipient is in good standing al 
has maintained a scholastic record of “B” or better. 


| 
The Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two scholarst! 
of $500 each, applicable to institutional expenses, open to men. 

The Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: Two scholarships of { 
each, applicable to institutional expenses, open to women. Two scholars} 
of $400 each, open to both men and women. 


The Thomas ]. Dowling Scholarships: ‘Two scholarships of $400 of 
open to both men and women. [ 


The Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Schi 
ship: An award of $200, open to a man or woman. i 


College Scholarships: Eight scholarships of $200 each, open to both 2 


and women. 


California Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $400 give. 


Pomona College to a man or woman nominated by the California Scholaik 
Federation. 4 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘he following scholarships are available for candidates from Junior 
tollege, men or women, for the year 1946-47, half of the stipend 
eing available in the first semester and half in the second semester 
f the year. The award for the second semester is made only if the 
ecipient is in good standing and has maintained a scholastic record 
f “B” or better. 


Junior College Scholarships: One award of $400 and one award of $200, 
yen to both men and women. 


‘Alpha Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $400 given by Pomona 
ollege to a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


| SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


he scholarships listed below are available for matriculated students 
aring the academic year 1945-46. They are not available to enter- 
g students. The awards will be divided between the two semesters, 
at a student who wins an award for the first semester may also 
mpete for one in the second semester. Applications for scholar- 
ups for the first semester should reach the committee by May 9, 
id for the second semester by January 7. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Six scholarships of $200 each, 
varded on a competitive basis to men and women of the sophomore class. 


The Alumni Fund Scholarships: Twelve awards of $200 each, open to 
*n and women of the sophomore class who have shown scholastic ability 
d who have need of financial assistance. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


| 
The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Three scholarships of $200 each, 
varded on a competitive basis to men and women of the junior class. 


College Scholarships: Two scholarships of $200 each, awarded on a 
‘petitive basis to men and women of the junior class. 


Alumni Fund Scholarships: Five awards of $200 each, open to men and 


men of the junior class who have shown scholastic ability and who have 
id of financial assistance. 
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SENIOR CLASS 


College Scholarships: Five scholarships of $200 each, awarded on a 
competitive basis to men and women of the senior class. 


Alumni Fund Scholarships: Five awards of $200 each, open to men and 
women of the senior class who have shown scholastic ability and who have 


need of financial assistance. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: A scholarship of $250 endowed by 
members of Kappa Delta Fraternity and administered under a special com 
mittee, is awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $175 endowed by th 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of th 
second semester to a senior who has been in residence for three years a 
Pomona and who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship and hi 
promise of future distinction. The award is open to both men and womer 


The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $50 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer of th 
class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is awarded to a student selected by th 
Foundation. | 

The Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providing fu 
tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Scholarsh: 
Committee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee’s secor 
year in Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rank on 
but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high degr' 
of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $350 ava) 
able annually to a man or woman who has completed the freshman year | 
Pomona College and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in scien 
Given by Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, ’o1, in memory of her husband. 


i 


The A. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 open te 
man student from Ventura County, California, who needs financial assistat\ 
to attend college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pomona! 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART | 
The Hannah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $100 each f 


awarded annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance wi 
conditons laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. ' 
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GEOLOGY 


The Shell Oil Company, Inc., Fellowship: An award of $1000 annually to 
qualified senior or graduate student, on the joint recommendation of the 
nairman of the Pomona College geology department and the California 
thief Geologist of the Shell Oil Company, Inc. The holder of the fellowship 
; expected to write a thesis presenting the results of some original work. 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military Science and 
‘actics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrollment in the advanced course 
f the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Students enrolling in the advanced 
ourse enter into an agreement to complete the two years’ course and to 
ttend a training camp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
rom the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of about 
100 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with the camp, including 
tansportation to and from the camp, are provided by the government. 
The number of students admitted to the advanced course is limited to about 
fteen per year. Selection of students for enrollment is based upon excellence 
a military training and suitability for eventual appointment as second 
eutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who present evidence of 
bove average records in military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory 
chools will be given consideration in the selection of those to whom these 
cholarships will be awarded. 


! MUSIC 


The Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $80, endowed by 
ae late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstanding 
cudent in the Department of Music. 


The William ]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Established by 
lumni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarship of 
90 is awarded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


| The Scully Violin Scholarship: An award of $90, contributed by the 
imily in memory of D. B. Scully, is available annually to a student for 
issons in violin. 


' The Presser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given to the 
ollege annually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assistance 
£ music students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the Music 
lepartment. 


PHYSICS 


The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship of full 
jlition for an upper division man student (preferably one who has attended 
,omona during the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Committee 
y the Professor of Physics near the close of the second semester. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


The following awards may be made for 1946-47 to graduating 
seniors if qualified applicants appear. Applications should be in th 
hands of the Committee on Scholarships by January 15, 1946. Shoulk 
the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend may be paic 
to the candidate next in rank, while the first student would be 
designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 4 


The Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson Bracket 
Foundation provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in the 
Claremont Graduate School. When in any year a graduating senior does no 
qualify for the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate studen 
in Pomona College. | 4 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowship with 4 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individu 
circumstances. The award is open normally only to students who have dont 
four full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the upper half o 
the graduating class on the basis of their performance during both the junior 
and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies either in th 
Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. 4 

The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and creative 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than merely te 
reward faithful classroom work. The selection will be based not on scholar. 
ship only but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate 
a high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. The plans 
for graduate work are to be made in consultation between the candidate an¢ 
the Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. At d 
end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the Committ 
on Scholarships covering the character of his work, impressions of J 
institution in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate futur 
and recommendations for the further development or improvement of th 
fellowship plan. 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of Pt 
mona College who wish to apply for awards by other institutiot 
and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhod 
Scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 

In addition to the awards for graduating seniors offered throug 
Pomona College, scholarships for graduate work are available at 
Claremont Graduate School. 4 
The Honnold Scholarship of $1000, and two Honnold Schola 


si) 


Bridges Auditorium of Music (above) and the Carnegie Library 
(below) face each other across the green of Marston Quadrangle 


saa 


he Malcolm Eversole Gown in Clark Hall invites enjoyment of the out-of-doors. 


1 passageway in Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 


2: 
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ips of $500 each, are awarded in the field of Oriental Affairs. Four 
eneral scholarships of $500 each are available for work in the field 
f the candidate’s choice. A few graduate assistantships with a 
ipend of $500 and half tuition in the Claremont Graduate School 
re available through Pomona College and Scripps College. 


STUDENT AID 


he college desires that no student who is doing good work should 
ver withdraw for purely financial reasons. To this end the income 
certain funds is supplemented by a budget appropriation to be 
ed in helping to pay the tuition fees of students who are in need 
f financial assistance. Such aid is normally given only to students 
ho are or intend to become candidates for a degree from Pomona 
ollege, who maintain a high standard of honor, who are econom- 
al in their habits, who are regular in their attendance upon col- 
'ge exercises, and who maintain at least “C” grade in their scholastic 
ork. Recipients of grants in aid are expected to earn part of their 
illege expenses by employment during vacations and term time. . 
Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
» have conformed to the conditions. 
, If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to another 
jstitution before graduation the total sum granted him by Pomona 
llege may become a loan, repayable according to the terms ap- 
icable to regular student loans. : 
All applications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
fommittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 


The income from the following funds is available for student aid: 
’ 


The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. James T. 
xd in memory of her father. 


The L. H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 

The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 
|The Florence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 

he Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 
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The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund of $550, given by Mrs. Fannie. I 
Brown. 


The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. Fann: 
E. Brown in memory of her son. 


The Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund ot $5025, given by Mrs. Laura 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given by David ! 


Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 


Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help a wom 


student. 


The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 

The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 

The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,337. 

The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 

The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
The Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund of $3500, given| 
Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. | 


The Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 

The Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

The Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

The Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

The Howard J. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 

The Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given by the On’ 


Congregational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


The Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Three thout 
dollars of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) | 


The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. ¢ 
Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and brother. 


The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 
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The Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $1897, given by the Pilgrim 
ngregational Church of Pomona. 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $500, given by the 
omen’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational, Church of Pomona. 


The John D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter 
memory of her husband. 


Che Anna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


[he Walter O. Shatto Memorial Fund of $4000, given by Mrs. Clara R. 
atto in memory of her son. 


Che Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $1800, given by R. P. Shields in 
mory of his oldest son. 


he Lucia Glidden Strong Fund of $o11. 


"he Sweet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
ais wife. 


“he Maria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 


"he Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa 
y Bennett. 


“he Henry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


‘he Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
ually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
Chaffey Junior College of Ontario, California. 


‘he Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
the Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 


he Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to graduates 
Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


‘he Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


everend M. D. Kneeland, D.D., of Claremont provides annually two 
its in aid of $200 each for bona fide new candidates for professional 
listian service, either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 
the first semester and $50 for the second semester. 


the Francis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


Y 
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LOAN FUNDS 


The college also administers loan funds by which it is possible 
cooperate with the urgent need of students in making available 
them, on an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to cover tuiti 
fees. Loans from the following funds may be available, applicatio 
for which should be addressed to the Committee on Student Aic 


The Ray Loan Fund of $1730, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a mea 


of meeting situations of temporary need. 


The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $391, established by the Claremc 
Chapter of the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the Dean 


Women. 


The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6540, availa 
for men. 


The David Clark Fund of $1144. 

The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $581. 
The George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund of $305. 
The Bertha Lebus Fund of $1000. 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1027, available for und 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pur: 
advanced work in other institutions. 


The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $51, available for undergrads 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Botany ¢ 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. | 


General Loan Fund of $66,391. 


The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the will: 
Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from wil 
is available for loans. | 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employ 
for students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are? 
helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor wi 
waiting on tables, general house work and gardening. 

Applications for aid in securing employment should be addre 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Ha: 
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PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
e several departments: 


ART 


[he Eugene C. Cramer Prizes: A. first prize of $15 and a second prize of 
) awarded for excellence in drawing and design in work presented for the 
qual exhibiton. Given by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her 
sband, who was an artist. : 


ASTRONOMY 


The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the first 
ft course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the 
dy and proficiency in the observatory work are indicated by the best 
ebook kept in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $10 
‘iven by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’1r. 


BIOLOGY 


"he Vaile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding student 
Botany or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


ENGLISH 


he F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men and three 
es for women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in 
lish are available each semester to members of the Freshman class taking 
lish I. In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown 
the student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. 


GENERAL 


he Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $40 to 
warded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. course and 
cing highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of the late 
erend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


ssay Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
offered by the Alumni Association for the three best essays, submitted 
reshmen, on some phase of the early history of Pomona College. Exact 
cs from which to choose and rules of the contest are announced 


it October 1. Announcement of winners is made at the Matriculation 
vocation. 


GOVERNMENT 


he Cordell Hull Prize: A prize of $50 is awarded to the student in 
ernment 166, 167, or 168 who in the course of the year writes the best 
7 on the subject of international organization or world government. 
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The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of a b 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a membership 
the American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student do 
the best work in the basic course in government. 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an 
propriate book, or for a student membership in the American Society 
Public Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in 
course in public administration or in state and local government. 


The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of 
appropriate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review is awardec 
the student doing the best work in the course in legal history or constitutic 
law. 


LATIN | 
The Mudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $5, rest 
ively, for excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College. 


LIBRARY 


The Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in the 
of a purchase order for books is offered for the best library submitted | 
senior student, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection) 
for the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the studi 
interest. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for excellen: 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing 9 
Mathematics 1 and 65. | 


MUSIC 


The Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize off 
to be awarded to a student in the department of music, above freshman it 
This award is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate cu 
Class of 1915 of Pomona College. | 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest opil 
members of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. if 
second, and third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endow! 
Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


The Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men ishe 
near the close of the second semester. First and second prizes of $30 ani 
respectively, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory ch 
brother, Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, ’9 
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The Kneeland Oratory Prizes: A prize oratorical contest open to Pomona 
lege women is held during the first semester. First and second prizes of 
5 and $10, respectively, are provided by Dr. Martin Dwellé Kneeland of 
aremont. 


The Stella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
20 for speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
dents. The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
> contestants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
so doing. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 
mory of Miss Stella King. 


RELIGION 


[he Hager Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
yect, open to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
ger. 
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LIBRARY 


umes and 127,000 pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 70 

periodicals and maintains bound files of approximately 550 
many of which are complete. Especially valuable are the periodica 
holdings in the field of natural science. The library is a depositor 
for U. S. Government Documents and the publications of the Car 
negie Institution. Since the outbreak of war it has been serving a 
a war information library. 

The following special collections are a part of the general library 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Library i 
Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P. Bracket 
Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of Chemistr 
and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; the Mathematics ani 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall; and the Music Library in Bridge 
Hall of Music. Housed in the main building are the Mason Califor 
nia, the Wagner North Pacific Libraries, and the Viola Mince 
Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections. 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to asst 
students at all hours which the library is open. Most of the bool 
are on open shelves where students may consult them at all time 
With the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare volum«t! 
books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain books in gre 
demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to special circul 
tion rules. | 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the Associat 
Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. 

In addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library there ¢ 
also available the libraries of Scripps College and of the Clarem¢c 
Graduate School. The Scripps College Library of approximati 
29,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. 
contains in addition to its general collection the McPherson Coll: 
tion of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial Coll: 
tion of American History. The library of the Claremont Gradu 


A tT prEsENT the library contains 113,000 well selected vol 
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shool, located in Harper Hall, contains approximately 51,000 vol- 
nes, including the Oriental Library, the Library of the Americas, 


id the George Burton Adams Collection of English History. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


ae Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
Jen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
tnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
tion in college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
is means such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 
dllege. 

The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
v. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
the institution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
ker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
indation commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
the history, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
nich he has come. 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
ukes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or course 
lectures in the general field of religion. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


t Thursdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
interest to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
d for Student Body and Class Meetings. 

Jn five stated occasions throughout the year, including the open- 
| of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attendance 
doth faculty and students is expected at these exercises, 

In Tuesdays at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is held, 
‘ndance at which is voluntary. Special Vesper Music services are 
‘red on Sunday afternoons from time to time. 
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MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleg 
in the presentation in Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguishe 
masters in the field of music. Regularly included in the series is th 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Alfre 
Wallenstein. ; 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished 1 
every full-time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of Musi 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and membe 
of the faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 

The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Men’s ar 
Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, afford oppo 
tunity for the study and public performance of the finest in ensemb 
music. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. This association coordinates all stude 
activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from ama 
their own number. All important questions are first considered | 
the Executive Council, a governing group composed of class pr 
‘dents and chairmen of other organizations representing varié 
activities of campus interest. | * 


Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. hy 
organizations consider and promote the special interests of the m 
and women respectively. 4 


Student-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite chan 
for the discussion of college problems which directly concern b 
students and faculty, a joint council composed of the Faculty C 
mittee on College Life and the members of the Student Exec 1 
Council has been formed and holds regular meetings. This j 
council is not a legislative body but from time to time makes sg 
gestions to both faculty and student groups for further considera 
and action. 4 


Class Organizations. Each of the four college classes is 0 
ized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 7 
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Phi Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
ramma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
aaracter, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
ad who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
holarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
ociety. 


Honor Societies, Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
Ipha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity. 


Departmental Organizations. Women’s Athletic Association; El 
irculo Espanol, Le Cercle Francais. 


Musical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club : 
cusic Club, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups. 


Religious Organizations. The Religious Council which comprises 
udent-Faculty committees on religious activities. 


(Miscellaneous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, in Dra- 
tics; Orchesis, in-Dancing; Verse Choir; Camera Club; Ski Club. 


ocal Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta; 
ppa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. The 


ternities have been suspended for the duration of the war. 


PUBLICATIONS 


le stated publications of the College are issued as numbers of the 

mona College Bulletin, which is published monthly (except July 
August). These include: The Annual Catalog, The Report of 

> President, The News Letter for Alumni, and the Quadrangle 

‘ws. 

Phe Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under the 

ppices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


j¢ Student Life is published twice a week by the student body and 
levoted to campus affairs. 


Che Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated Students. 
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The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times a year. 
The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially for 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Associated 


Students. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Half the educational cost at Pomona College is borne by income 
from endowment or by special gifts to the institution. Admission 
to the college in itself confers upon each student, in addition to any 
special awards he may win, an annual scholarship of approximately 
$400. Conscious of its deep responsibility in the administration of 
the funds that have been entrusted to it, the college reserves the right 
to request the withdrawal, without specific charges, of any student 
who for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or of its properly 
constituted committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of the 
student body. 3 

Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of thi 
‘nstitution and to maintain regular attendance on all Colleg: 
appointments. | 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty consisten 
with good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are e 
pected to show both within and without the College such respec 
for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of others as g00 
citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be sufficient cause f 
removal from the College. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind whatsoew 
on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the off-campus U 
of such may subject the student to the application of the foregoir 
paragraphs. 7 a 

The College Life Committee exercises the authority of the Colle; 
over all students individually with respect to personal conduct, at. 
over student organizations which bear the name of the College, ' 
which represent the College in any way. 

Individual or collective student enterprises which involve t! 
absence of the participants from the College, while using the C: 
lege name, must receive the official sanction of the College L* 
Committee. 
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ABSENCE FROM CAMPUS 


tis urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the value 
E a college education consists in no small degree in the fullest par- 
cipation in the college atmosphere and life. It is important, there- 
re, that all absence through the college year should be avoided. 
ome of the most important of the college values are lost by absences 
n Saturday and Sunday, on which days are centered particular and 
ital phases of the common life, and it is therefore urged that over- 
unday visits at home or elsewhere be avoided. : 


) AUTOMOBILES 


ules governing the use of automobiles are formulated and admin- 
tered by the College Life Committee. Students maintaining cars 
\ Claremont are subject to the following regulations: 

‘Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
‘ercise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
Ives and others. | 

‘Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and 
cal traffic laws and comply with their observance. 

Students driving cars in Claremont are required to carry public 
ibility insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thousand dollars 
| approved companies. Evidence that the owner of the car holds 
ch an insurance policy extending beyond the end of the college 
jar, together with the license number of the car, must be deposited 
'th the office of the Dean of Students at time of registration or 
thin three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute an 
yense against the College, the penalty for which may include 
)juestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk and ex- 
rnse for a period not beyond the end of the term in which the 
yense occurs. 
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MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps and the Claremont 
Graduate School, engages the full-time services of a physician to 
care for its students. Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin, a graduate of Pomona 
College and of the University of Rochester Medical School, has held 
this position since 1940. Dr. Coltrin has had excellent training and 
experience, having served as Interne and later as Resident in 
Medicine at the University of California Hospital, Fellow in 
Urology at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, and Ex. 
change Fellow in Physiology at the University of Kiel, Germany 
He was an instructor for one year at the University of California 
Medical School, in addition to which he has done private practice. 

The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily avail 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditions 0! 
hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated at thi 
Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requiring 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dressing 
and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as is als 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of accident 
or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency treatment. 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Colleg 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals if illness requires ho! 
pitalization. For additional days the charge is two dollars per da’ 
The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue this 
dividual medical service at any time, without previous notice. | 

The College does not assume responsibility for the comple 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its presel 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus health fun 
tions are stressed in the College medical program. 

For curative treatment, students have ready access to the Colle’ 
Health Service and to the consultants among the leading physicia 
of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete service is D 
financed by the College. The College nurse visits the residence hai 
each morning in order to see those students reported ill. 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are required, su! 
fees will be met by the student. In any illness the student is free) 
choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 

Students are expected to conform to the medical regulations ! 
the college. 
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PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


1e physical care of students is a matter of special concern to the 
allege. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the college 
ar. Every student on entering is given a physical examination 
ider the direction of the College Physician. The medical certificate 
quired of all applicants for admission includes a certificate of re- 
at successful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of a satis- 
story tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the chest. Any student, while 
college, may be required to present each year a follow-up cer- 
cate of examination for tuberculosis. Regular work in physical 
ucation is prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in 
ysiology and Hygiene are given. 

Athletics. The direction and financial management of athletics 
t with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as 
advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
the faculty and three students. Under the general manager 
re is a student manager for each sport. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
passed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
irts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
1 basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, and ath- 
¢ exercises and field sports are encouraged. A swimming pool, 
he standard size for water polo, and fully equipped with modern 
dliances, is open to both men and women. 

the College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
ysical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, and 
‘his end the departments have established regulations concerning 
| use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that students 
2 use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 
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LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT of the liberal art 
A curriculum has been modified in recent years to meet th 
needs developed by social, scientific, and technologica 
change, the modern program in liberal arts and sciences has i 
common with its predecessors a traditional function: to prepar 
students for a society which expects of them leadership in div rs 
roles and offices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, th 
purpose of Pomona College is to help its students toward a | 
in which professional achievement is accompanied by person 
happiness, cultural balance, and social responsibility. Its program 
therefore, includes both courses intended for general education ¢ 
courses designed for specialized study and preprofessional trai i 
The immediate objective of general education, as expressed in” 
course requirements of the College, is to help the student in f 
development of: | : 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in readin 
in writing, and in speech. 

2. Acquaintance with scientific thought and method. : 

3. Acquaintance with the historical development of 0 
civilization. 4 

4. Acquaintance with and understanding of human soci 
problems and its institutions.. | 

s. Acquaintance with literature and the fine arts. 

6. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


With these purposes in mind, the College requires that cert 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived f 


ety, 


concentrated study, and at the same time, in many instances, 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every studi 


upon entering the Junior Year is required to concentrate his stud 
in one field.* The field of concentration may be represented 


*This requirement applies to all Freshmen who entered Pomona College in the 
Term of 1944 or thereafter, and to all transfer students who plan to graduate from Pom 
College in the Spring of 1948 or thereafter. Students graduating before 1948 must s4 
the requirements for work in the upper division which were in effect at the time of | 


admission to the College. 


4 senior’s room in Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hal 


A sunny corner of the Blaisdell Hall patic 


hei 


view of the Science Quadrangle. 


rookshank Hall houses the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
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> department or may extend beyond departmental limits to 
lude closely related subjects. For students of outstanding ability 
1 well-defined interests, the field of concentration may be 
eloped into a program of honors study. These requirements 
1 programs of study are described in detail in the following 


res. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


“ona CoLLEcE awards only the bachelor of arts degree. The degree may 
awarded “with honors” to students who complete a program in honors 
y, described on page 65. 


nits: One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
ired for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
ne laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
od covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
hree such periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 
t take each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
ical education activities. 


"rade Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
aber of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
which he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
‘anation of the grading system will be found on page 58. 


esidence: Preference for admission of advanced standing students is 
n to those who plan at least four semesters in residence. All students are 
ciired to complete the final two semesters in residence unless individual 
‘:ptions are made by the Classification Committee. 


ower Division Requirements: All students must take courses, usually in 
Freshman and Sophomore years, according to one of two* patterns of 
iibution explained on pages 62-63. The completion of these requirements 
14 be postponed to the Junior year. 


pper Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 
t undertake a program of concentration* leading to a comprehensive 
aination or must complete thirty-six units of work in courses numbered 
b¢e 100, of which at least twelve units must be in one department. See 


ysical Education Activities: Six units must be taken during the four 
5 of residence—four units in the first two years and two units in the last 
years. 

uring the past year the College has made changes in its requirements for distribution 
tses in the first two years and for concentration in the last two years. The regulations 


for the students in residence according to the date of their admission to Pomona 
e, or, for transfer students, according to the year in which they plan to graduate. 
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Constitution: Prior to graduation, all students are required by the la 
of the State of California to pass an examination on the provisions a 
principles of the Constitution of the United States. Such an examination 
included in the following courses: Government 2a, 154a, b and History 55a 
By authority of the State Department of Education, the Department 
Government conducts an examination on the Constitution on an announ 
date in the second semester of each year. Those students who have : 
completed this requirement for graduation by the opening day of senior y 
must register for a course meeting the requirement during the first seme: 
of senior year. 


Foreign languages: Although the College does not specify a knowledge 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several departments 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. The stud 
should ascertain the language requirements of whatever program of conc 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already prepared 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in his Freshn 
and Sophomore years. 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end of : 
given semester must so indicate on his registration card for that term, ¢ 
must include the graduation fee ($10.00) with the payment of his other i 
at the time of such registration. Failure to comply with these two requ 
ments will automatically exclude a student from graduation that semester. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURE 


Grapes AND Grape Points: In order to graduate, a student must earn ty 
as many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grade in 
units for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. | 

D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. | 

F (failure) = o grade points per unit. May be made 
toa D. 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not ben! 


up except by repeating course. 

I (incomplete) i 

W (withdrawn with permission) { 

All F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied | 
specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure, and detailed s! 
ment in case of the F or I grade of the work necessary for its removal. 
copy of this statement is given to the student. Except in certain year covf 
in which, if the instructor so recommends, the deficiency may be rem‘ 
by the successful completion of the work of the following semester! 
conditions for removing I and F grades must be met within seven Ww 
of the beginning of classes of the following semester, or such grades! 
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some failures. An F grade made up thus may not be raised above a D 
ide. An F grade not so made up remains permanently upon the records 
a failure. A FF grade can be made up only by taking the work over in 
ss. Where the FF or permanent F is incurred in required work, that work 
st be repeated when next offered. A student may not continue with 
rk in which he has received a FF. The making up of work which has 
eived the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
*s permit credit and “grade points” for the course. 

Che I mark given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
nting of additional time for the completion of work, may be changed to 
atever grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
other justifiable cause than illness must first receive permission to do so 
mn the Classification Committee. 

The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
ordance with provision on page 61. 


{mount of work: The College regulates the amount of work a student 
y carry as follows: 

“he normal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical 
ication activities. In addition a student may elect for credit Military Drill 
. two of the following: Band, Choir, or Orchestra. 

‘o register for 17 units of academic work, a student must have earned a2 
e grade points than the total number of units for which he registered the 
‘Wous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 

‘o register for less than 12 units of academic work requires special 
“Nission. 


‘uality of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice as 
ay grade points as the total number of units of registration. 

fear the end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semester 
Port is made of all students doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the 
sod preceding the date of the report. In addition to these general reports, 
‘uctors may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
|, are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans receive such 
jrts and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 


t the end of each semester a complete report is made on every student. 
I; report becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his standing 
‘Ae courses for which he has been registered. 

"henever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an extent that 
‘graduation in due course seems improbable, he and his parents are so 
frmed. The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a student 
te quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in every 
« case is reached by the joint action of the College Life and Classification 
oimittees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


y 


ismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwilling to 
¥7 a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time later 
é six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, 
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with a grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reportin 
the fact of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’ 


Office. i 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular attendanc 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has the rig], 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may see! 
best suited to his particular department. i 


Final Examinations: Final examinations are required of all students in ¢ 
subjects, save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. | 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses of Stu 
Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule may be made witho 
the consent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students may 
given at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Classificati 
Committee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Off 
receipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by t 
Committee. 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitim: 
part of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructi\ 
from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening of each semest, 
Instructors certify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students participati; 
in these trips. | 


Faculty Advisers: Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, wi 
whom he works during his first year in college. At the end of that el 
the student and the adviser, in the light of the student’s interest, decide 1 
the faculty member with whom the student will work during the remain 
of his college course. If at any later time a change is deemed wise it is mit 


a 


through the Personnel Committee. . 


Pre-Registration and Registration: Pre-registration is normally conducd 
on appointed days shortly after the publication of the catalog in the sprg 
when all students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects )t 
the following year. The fee for any change in this pre-registration is !¢ 
dollar. | 

Pre-registration and registration of new students are conducted 2 
announced days at the opening of each semester. 

Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees on appoii:d 
days at the beginning of each semester. 


e ° 


The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the firso! . 


second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for ef 
day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. | 
Students are admitted to those courses only for which they are fornlly 


registered. | 
Students are not received later than two weeks from the beginning of 


work. 
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| Changes in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
vith the approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student 
vishing to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution of 
ourses may do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. All 
tudents except those registering for the first time are required to pay a 
hange fee of one dollar. No change of registration is completed until written 
uthorization to that effect has been sent from the Registrar’s Office to the 
nstructor. ; 

_A student may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
eginning of class work by following the procedure prescribed by the 
‘egistrar’s Office. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall 
atail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circumstances may, in 


ae judgment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a 
ifferent grade. 


| Matriculation: Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance require- 
ients and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end the standing 
£ all students is provisional until after they have been in residence for one 
‘mester. At that time those new students are matriculated who have shown 
iemselves in accord with the spirit of the College and who have made at 
ast a C average on all work attempted during their term of residence. A 
ablic matriculation ceremony is held early in the second semester. 
Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of residence 
jay be matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided they 
ave met all the above requirements including a C average on all work 
tempted during their whole period of residence. 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculated. 


The Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all academic 
eee the quality of English used by the student will be weighed together 
‘th the soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members are 
«pected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all students whose 
te of English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Committee, 
«student whose English is persistently unacceptable may be required to 
\thdraw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint action of 
te College Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 


igeling is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulation 
aplies. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


I 


ALL FRESHMEN who enter Pomona College after April 30, 1945 and ; 
transfer students who plan to graduate from Pomona College in the Sprit 
of 1949 must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the following requir 
ments for distribution of courses in the Lower Division. Equivalent cours 
taken elsewhere by transfer students will be accepted as meeting t 
requirement. 


1. English. All entering students, including transfer students, will | 
given placement tests before the first day of regular classes. Freshmen, ai 
transfer students who have not taken Freshman English, will be assign! 
to sections of English 1 according to the results of the placement ter. 
Students who have made exceptionally high scores on the examination m/ 
be exempted from English 1, but may take the course if they wish. Stude); 
who have made exceptionally low scores on the examination will be report! 


to the Faculty Committee on English for special work in addition > 
English 1. | 


2. A year course in a biological science: Biology 1; Botany 52; Zoology |. 


3. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemistry ‘5 
Chemistry 54; Geology 51; Physics 1; Physics 51. 

Note: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or Grouy}, 
but not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of bh 
school work in one of the sciences listed. 


4 and 5. Courses in two social science departments (each a full vit 
course): History 1; Government 2; Sociology 51; Economics 51; Educaia 
53 and 54. Normally History 1 will be taken as one of the two courses. 


6. A year course in literature, art or music: This requirement may 
met by ,any course primarily concerned with the appreciation of literate, 
rather than with the mastery of language as a tool; specifically: 

a. English 57 and 58; English 55. 

b. In the classics and in modern European languages, any course it 
the original or translation, numbered above 100, except course!il | 
composition and conversation. 

c. Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. 


7. A year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 55; 57; fou or 
more units elected from Religion 5, 6, and 55. i 


II 


Students who entered Pomona College as Freshmen before April 30, 45 
and transfer students who plan to graduate before the Spring of 1949, ay 
graduate under the requirement for distribution which was in effect vel 
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hey entered the College. These students must have work in two departments 
f each of the three following divisions: 


I I] Ill 
Art Astronomy Economics 
English Biology Education 
Chinese Botany Geography 
Comparative Chemistry Government 
Literature Geology History 
French Mathematics Oriental Affairs 
German Physics Physical Education 
Greek Military Science Religion 
Italian Psychology Sociology 
Latin Zoology 
Music 
Philosophy 
_ Spanish 


Speech and Dramatics 


' By the end of the Junior year, a student must have completed a year’s 
york of not less than four units in each of two departments in each of the 
iree divisions (six departments in all). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


I 


LL FRESHMEN ENTERING POMONA COLLEGE beginning with the autumn term, 
44, must make a tentative choice of a major field of concentration during 
‘e Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomore year. 
‘uring their first two years students will be expected to complete the basic 
‘urses required by the department or departments of their choice. Transfer 
‘idents who plan to graduate from Pomona College in the Spring of 1948 
« thereafter must undertake a program of concentration in their Junior and 
‘nior years. 

Each student’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 
(mprehensive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
je student must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. 

A program of concentration leading to the comprehensive examination 

lust include not less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six 
furs of work in courses numbered over 100. These limits apply to that part 
¢ the student’s program on which the comprehensive examination will be 
8. For the entire four years of college, not more than a total of fifty-two 
_\uts in any one department may be counted toward graduation. 
Concentration does not necessarily mean a major in a single department, 
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but may involve any combination of courses in various departments wl 
constitutes a significant and unified program and is duly approved. Such 
program should be one which gives the student experience in a specific 
sharpens maturity of thought and independence of judgment. In mat 
cases concentration will also be preparation for professional study or oth 
specialized training after graduation. The requirements for concentratit 
in any department will be found before the list of courses offered by 1 
department. The several programs of concentration in fields consisting” 
related courses in more than one department are described on pages 67-76, 
For concentration in most fields a reading knowledge of at least 
modern foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command of two 
desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as pos 
of this reading knowledge before entering college, and whatever additic 
training is needed should be taken early in his college course. 


II 


Students who entered Pomona College as Freshmen before the Fall Te 
1944, and transfer students who plan to graduate before the Spring of 
may graduate under the requirements for upper division work which w 
effect at the time of their entrance: thirty-six units of work in c¢ 
numbered above 100, of which at least twelve must be in one depar 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Graduate work in literature, Oriental affairs, Latin America, thi 
social sciences, the biological and physical sciences, philosophy 
psychology, religion, and the fine arts and music, along with p 
fessional work in public school education and psychology is 
ducted by the Claremont Graduate School whose faculty ine 
the combined staffs of Pomona College and Scripps College, as 
as its own appointees. A catalog will be furnished upon requ 
the Dean of the Claremont Graduate School, Harper Hall, C 
mont, California. 
THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND GRADUATE WORK - 
To enable Junior College graduates and others who enter wit 
vanced standing to continue their education on the basis of a th 
year program ‘leading to the Master’s degree as well as to. 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont Grad My 
School have planned their offerings so that the closest articulatil 
of undergraduate and graduate study is possible. 


New worlds are revealed under the microscopes of a zoology laborator 


The College Herbarium, one of the finest in the west, contains 300,000 specimer 


se 


1ges Hall of Music reflects the dignity of formal college occasions. 


music studios and practice rooms open on a charming patio. 
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HONORS STUDY 


dents who show the capacity and the inclination for more than 
rage intellectual achievement may be permitted to study for the 
helor’s degree with honors. Honors study is aimed at a deeper 
| more scholarly grasp of one’s chosen field than is customary; 
s also aimed at broadening one’s intellectual life by the discovery 
1 exploration of fields relevant to the special subject of inquiry. 
To this end, students are encouraged to master a particular 
ajor) field—not necessarily co-extensive with the subject-matter 
one department—and inter-relate with that subject an under- 
ding of one or two minor fields. An honors program thus forms 
gnificant pattern of integrated study in two or three different 
s in the curriculum; it frees the student’s energies by allowing 
, through a more flexible use of instruction and courses of study 
is usual, to spend a considerable portion of his time in inde- 
dent study. Released from as much academic routine as his 
ructors may approve, an honors candidate thus assumes respon- 
ity for a profounder and wider knowledge than that expected 
‘he ordinary student. He will be admitted to honors status only 
om the basis of a record which shows promise of competency to 
-y on work of high quality; he will be continued only if he ex- 
is€ initiative and self-direction, place scholarship consistently 
: among his interests, and maintain a high standard of scholar- 
) in his honors program as well as in his other work. 


CONDUCT OF HONORS PROGRAMS 


eral administration of honors work is vested in the Courses of 
Wy Committee. Normally at the end of the Sophomore year (but 
later than the beginning of Senior year) a student may apply for 
didacy for the degree with honors. The application form, ob- 
able from the Registrar or the Secretary of the Courses of Study 
camittee, should set forth a program of honors work formulated 
1, the approval of the faculty member with whom the candidate 
as to study. If the past academic record of the candidate is of 
ia quality, and if his program meets the requirements of the 
iision involved (or of the Courses of Study Committee in cases of 
tr-divisional programs), the application may be accepted by the 
sion and then by the Courses of Study Committee. The can- 
icte’s registration must be approved each semester by his adviser 
ni by a member of the Courses of Study Committee. 


| 
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For detailed information concerning divisional and department| 
programs the student should consult members of the department | 
division in which he would like to undertake honors study. 

A candidate for the degree with honors may withdraw fro, 
candidacy at his own request with the approval of the Division cc- 
cerned and the Courses of Study Committee. In case the perfor 
ance of a candidate falls below a standard of high quality eithr 
in his honors work or in his courses, he may be withdrawn fre1 
candidacy by the Courses of Study Committee. If, for any reasc, 
a candidate leaves the honors status, the Division concerned a 
certify to the Courses of Study Committee the credit and grade) 
which the student is entitled for work done under its supervision, ” 

Evidence of the success of the candidate in his honors works 
measured by written and oral examinations administered towal 
the close of Senior year. A candidate taking courses outside |s 
honors program is, however, subject to the ordinary requiremels 
with regard to examinations in such courses. He may be exempt) 
at the discretion of the instructors concerned from taking cour. 
examinations included in the fields of his honors program. q 

After having received the reports of the examiners, the advises: 
comments, and other relevant evidence, the Division concerned ( 
in the case of inter-divisional candidates, the Courses of Study Co! 
mittee), assesses the candidate’s performance and recommends? 
the Courses of Study Committee the academic grade and credit) 
which the candidate is entitled for his honors work, and the dls 
of honors which, in its judgment, he merits. After considering te 
evidence presented, the Courses of Study Committee certifies to tt 
Registrar the academic grade and credit which the candidate I 
earned, and recommends to the Faculty that he be awarded : 
bachelor’s degree with honors, high honors, or highest honors, 
may be appropriate. Such honors, when voted by the Faculty, # 
announced in the Commencement program and recorded upon | i 
graduate’s diploma. | 

A student who does not merit honors but whose credit war 
graduation, will be recommended by the Courses of Study Co7 
mittee for graduation in course (rite). | 

Students who are not registered for honors study but who hit 
achieved excellent academic records may, on the recommendat! 
of the Courses of Study Committee and by vote of the Biter | 
granted the degree with distinction in course. : 
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PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


xTAIN SUBJECTs have been designated by the Council on Medical 
acation of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
rements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
jing medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond 
; minimum, and are selecting only those who are best prepared 
| have demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and laudable 
sonal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to 
wd the minimum requirements into two years of college work, 
to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational founda- 
|. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding in the 
ogical and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the 
medical course. It is important to note that these objectives are 
ssed by all medical colleges. 

elow is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements for 
duation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements of 
tof the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily be 
lified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
specific requirements of any medical college and the special 


] 


Js of individuals. 
SHMAN YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 54; Zoology 54; History 1. 


}IOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 110; German 1; Mathematics 1; 
(tives from social sciences; and philosophy or religion. 


OR YEAR: Chemistry 57; Zoology 106, 115, 117; Electives from 
lish, music or art. 


JOR YEAR: Physics 51, 52. 


“wrongly recommended electives: Genetics, Advanced German, 
lementary French. 


lcommended electives: Physical Chemistry, Calculus, English 
tature, Histology, Psychology, Social Sciences, Spanish. 


host medical colleges require a reading knowledge of either 
¢ch, German or Spanish, with a preference for German. Students 
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planning to study medicine should anticipate these requirements 
taking some language in high school with the view toward cc 
pleting at least one year in college. In addition, students should c 
sult with their adviser to determine the proper time to take | 
Medical Aptitude Test, passing of which is an entrance requirem 


of most medical colleges. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


J 
Toss looking forward to entering an Engineering school will . 
it advisable to take a program which will enable them to securel 
well-balanced liberal arts training that many technical scho 
recommend, and at the same time do a considerable part of! 
work required by those schools. 


FRESHMAN YEAR: English 1; Mathematics 1; Engineering Drave 
7; Chemistry 54. | 


SopHOMORE YEAR: Mathematics 65; Physics 51, 523 Enginetr 
Drawing 59, 60. | 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS: Physics 111, 113, 1515 Mathematics 5 
Electives to meet requirements for graduation. 


| 
It is assumed, of course, that electives will be so chosen as to ie 
upper division requirements and divisional requirements. | 
strongly recommended that the electives include some courses ro 
the following departments: Economics, Government, Gec0g 
Astronomy, Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry. The choice vou! 


depend upon the field of engineering selected. Those expectig 
do graduate work in this field should have a reading knowlede 
German or French, or both. i 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


BROAD GENERAL TRAINING which will include survey courses ink 
lish and American literatures and U. S. history is essentil 
students planning to become librarians. The ability to use aty 
writer with accuracy and with a fair degree of speed is quite 
sary. A reading knowledge of at least two modern languages :10 
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acquired early in the course. Students expecting to take up public 
ool library work in California are required to complete nine 
Irs in education. Although it is not a prerequisite, actual ex- 
ience in a library is a distinct advantage. 


cequired courses: English 1o1 or 103, 105; History 113 or 103 or 
3 six hours of advanced work in Philosophy, Psychology or 
eign Languages. 


ecommended courses: Education 104; Psychology 107; Art 51; 
losophy 55; Comparative Literature 181. 

ertain latitude in required courses will be given to transfer stu- 
ts at the discretion of the Divisional committee in charge. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY 
SHMAN YEAR: English 1; History 1; Biology 1; French Bi 


HOMORE YEAR: English 55; History 55; Physics 1 (or another 
ace); German 1 or Spanish 13; Psychology 51. 


[OR YEAR: English rox or 103; Art 51; Government 2 ; Philosophy 
Economics 51 or Sociology 51. 


oR YEAR: English 105; Philosophy 126; Philosophy 153; Com- 
tive Literature 181; History 103; Education 104; Religion rot. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


2CORDANCE with the “Statement on Pre-Seminary Studies,” issued 
he American Association of Theological Schools, graduate 
dls in religion and theological seminaries are recommending 
students planning to pursue graduate study in this field secure 
‘Il rounded college education, including in their preparation 
semester courses in English (composition and literature); four 
ster courses in foreign language; one year’s work in natural 
ce, including at least one course in biology; two years’ work in 
. Science, including at least one course in social psychology and 


N €conomics; two semester courses in philosophy, history, and 
on. 
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TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 


Certificates: In California every public school teacher must ha 
certificate. The certificate is issued by the county in which 
teacher is employed upon the presentation to the county boarc 
education of a credential issued by the state board of educat 
through its commission on credentials. 

It is the policy of Pomona College to encourage students | 
paring for professional work in Education to supplement t 
undergraduate courses with additional study at Claremont G: 
uate School, or at some other graduate institution. The recommer 
tion for the credential then is issued from the graduate school. 

Claremont Graduate School is authorized to recommend ca 
dates for the following credentials: General Elementary; Ju: 
High School; General Secondary; Junior College; Special Secon: 
in Art, Health Education, Music, Physical Education; Admini: 
tion and Supervision; Child Welfare and Supervision of Att 
ance. In addition, Claremont Graduate School offers work to sa’ 
wholly or in part requirements for various other credentials is 
by the State Department of Education. | 

Inasmuch as requirements vary considerably for different 
dentials, students who expect to enter the profession of Educatio 
California should consult the Education Department (Roor 
Holmes Hall) concerning these requirements as soon as pos. 
after admission. | 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the credenti 
view. Selections from recommended electives. 


SopHOMORE YEAR: Education 53 and 54 (with permission mz 
entered Freshman year); Psychology 51 or 53; further work i! 
subject matter to be taught. Selections from recommended elec! 


Junior vEAR: Education 101, 102, 104; Psychology 107 or 108; | 
tions from junior and senior year electives and from subject m! 
} 


fields. 


SENIOR YEAR: Education 104 (if not taken in junior year) anc 
Selections from junior and senior year electives and from st 
matter fields. | ‘ 
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Junior and Senior Year Electives (for students concentrating in 
iducation): Philosophy 155; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; 
sychology 103, 156; Scripps [V-112, IV-114. 


Recommended Electives: Candidates for California teaching cre- 

lentials are strongly advised to elect as many of the following courses 
s possible: Art 3; Economics 5, 106 (for prospective admin- 
strators) ; Government 2; History 1, 55; Mathematics 58; Music 57; 
hysical Education 5; Speech and Dramatics 52 or 53; Sociology 1 
nd 2 or 51; Zoology 103. 
The following teacher-training courses are available as a part of 
‘program of concentration in the departments named, or may be 
sed as electives in the major field of Education: Mathematics 135; 
hysical Education 119, 154, 191. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


‘LL coursEs necessary for the training of public school music 
lachers are given in Pomona College except the advanced courses 
i education and the teacher training courses. These are offered 
i the Claremont Graduate School, through which institution the 
ate credential is obtained. 

‘The courses which should be taken in Pomona College are: Music 
155, 104, 107, 113, 159; and at least the basic course in Education. 
The state law requires that each candidate for a special secondary 
¢:dential in music shall show a certain degree of proficiency in the 
fano, voice, conducting, and orchestra and band instruments. It is 
aio expected that the student will present a senior recital. For 
a details concerning this requirement, consult the Department 
0, Music. ; 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Tus PROGRAM is designed for students having an interest in the 
plitical, economic and cultural aspects of international relations as 
wll as for those contemplating careers in the foreign service, 
dylomatic or consular, or in the field of foreign commerce. All 
thse electing this area of concentration will be required to have a 
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reading and speaking knowledge of at least one modern fore 
language. Evidence of ability to read and speak a foreign langu 
(French, Spanish, Chinese, German, or Russian) must, except 
the case of Chinese, be submitted to the program adviser by 
beginning of the junior year, and the language department ¢ 
cerned must certify the competence of the student in that langu 
not later than the close of the first semester of the senior year. 


Lower-division prerequisites: History 1; Government 2; Econ 
ics 51; one or more modern foreign language. 


Lower-division recommendations: Political and economic gi 
raphy; essentials of psychology; elements of sociology; introduc 
to philosophy; history of the United States. | 


PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 


A minimum of 30 upper-division units in Economics, Gov 
ment, and History, and either Latin American or Oriental Affa 


Required: 24 units as follows: | 
International Relations and either American Foreign Policy 6 1 
or International Law | 
International Trade and International Economic Policies 6 
The History of Modern Europe 61 
Latin American or Oriental Affairs 61 


Required: at least six additional units selected from the offer 


of one or two of the five departments named above. 
Recommended: Supplementary courses in any of the five na 


departments or in literature, science, philosophy or art. | 


Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the b} 
ning of the junior year are eligible to concentrate in Internat; 


Relations provided the prerequisites are met before entrance or 
be satisfied during the junior year. | 


, 
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EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


MONA COLLEGE has one of the best oriental libraries on the Pacific 
st, affording excellent resources for students concentrating on 
t Asia. 


equirements: At least 24 hours of upper-division work selected 
m the following courses: Oriental Affairs 104, 105, 113, 140, 160, 
; Economics 102; Philosophy 126. 


ecommendations: It is advisable for a student concentrating in 
field to have at least the following introductory courses in cer- 
i related fields: Government 2; History 1; Economics 51; Sociol- 
'51. These should normally be taken in the freshman and 
homore years. Some students will wish to add, in their junior 
. senior years, Economics 154; Government 167; History 114; 
iology 110. 


‘is also highly desirable for students studying China intensively 
lave some work in the Chinese language, two years of which 
ental Affairs ror and 151) are offered. 

ecause several of the above required courses are offered only in 
rnate years, students concentrating in this area should plan their 
tse programs well ahead. 


if 
} 


LATIN AMERICAN CONCENTRATION 


{CENTRATION on Latin America is designed for students looking 
‘ard teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; toward 
ernment service in Latin America; toward a business career in 
in. America. 


erequisites: Basic courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese; eco- 
cs; American and European history; geography; government. 


quired courses in upper-division: Economics 102, 107; history 
| 180; Spanish 105 or equivalent, 175. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION concentration statement given on page 
with the variations in emphasis as outlined below gives the - 
requisite for advanced work in the following three fields. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Biology 1; Chemistry 54; Education 53; Englis! 
Physical Education 5; Psychology 51. 


SopHOMoRE YEAR: Art 51; Music 53; Sociology 51; Speech 
Dramatics 53; Zoology 103, 116. 


Junior year: Art 9; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Sociology : 
Speech and Dramatics 61; Psychology IV-50 (Scripps). 


SENIOR YEAR: Art 61; Chemistry 114; Education 101; Physical 1 
cation 129, 152} Psychology V-119 (Scripps). Suggested—s 
English course. 


Summer Work recommended: Attend Camp Counselor’s T1 
ing Course; be a counselor at some camp (crafts in particular 
recreation leader at some playground; take a Nurse’s Aide Trait 
Course. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 
FresHMAN yEAR: Biology 1; Chemistry 54; English 1; Psycho 
51; Physical Education 5. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education 533 Music 53; Physics 1; Psycho 
107; Sociology 51. 


Juntor YEAR: Physical Education 123, 124, 129; Peyehotoss I 
(Scripps); Speech and Dramatics 52; Zoology 103, 116. | 
SENIOR YEAR: Chemistry 114; Physical Education 126, 152. 

Summer Work recommended: ‘Take a Nurse’s Aide Trail 
Course; First Aid. 


RECREATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Botany 5; Education 53; English 1; Musi 
Speech and Dramatics 52; Zoology 6. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: Art 51; Psychology 51, 52 or 533 Seciolog 
Speech and Dramatics 61; Zoology 103. 
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JNIOR YEAR: Music 53; Physical Education 119, 123, 124, 126; 
sychology 108, 103; Speech and Dramatics 53; Sociology 109. 


ENIOR YEAR: Art 9; Education 101; Sociology 107, 110; Speech and 
ramatics 134. 


Summer Work and Extra-Curricular Interests recommended: 
ttend Camp Counselor’s Training Course; be a counselor at some 
mp; work as a playground assistant; take ceramics or crafts 
ferings at Scripps College. 


SOCIAL WORK 


J NORMAL TIMES persons who expect to enter social work as a pro- 
ssion will find it necessary to have a degree from a graduate school 
‘social work; otherwise the regular social work agencies will not 
nploy them. There are, however, several closely related fields 
such as probation work with young offenders, Red Cross work, 
c.) in which college graduates are accepted if they have had a 
\orough undergraduate training in the social sciences, particularly 
ciology and psychology, and are willing to accept an apprentice 
atus for a few months until they have proved their ability. 

In wartime, however, many social agencies that would not other- 
ise do so are accepting college graduates with a good background 
the social sciences, but who have had no graduate work. 


PRE-SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM 


equirements: In the sophomore year, Psychology 51 or 53; 
‘ciology 51. In the junior and senior years, at least 24 hours selected 
om the following upper-division courses, at least 12 of which must 
in sociology and must include Sociology 191; Biology 107; Chem- 
iry 114; Government 103; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; 
lychology 103, 108, 132, 154, 156; Sociology 107, 108, 109, 110, 
12, 153, QI. 


Recommendations: A student preparing for social work will 
id it advisable to take, in his freshman and sophomore years, the 
‘lowing basic introductory courses: Economics 51, Government 2; 
[story 1; Mathematics 58. 
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Due to the wide scope of social work, the student will make | 
selections from the approved upper-division courses listed abc 
according to the specialized phase of social work he intends to ent 
For example, if preparing for medical social work he should te 
Biology 107, Physical Education 126, and Zoology 103; if prepari 
for leadership in group recreation he should have Physical Edu 
tion 123 and 124; for family case work he should have such cour 
as Biology 107; Chemistry 114; Government 103 and Psychology 1 

Students expecting to do social work in the Pacific Sout 
should learn to speak Spanish. 
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™ LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are designed primarily for 
the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to gg are either those which 
<d follow the lower course or are the more advanced beginning courses. 
irses numbered over 100 are for juniors and seniors and may not be 
ered by students without previous work in the same field, except by 
tten permission of instructors. In some departments a definite sequence 
courses must be followed. 
Vhen course numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover a common 
ject and the entire sequence should be taken. When course numbers are 
nected by a comma, independent credit is given for the work of the first 
ester. Entrance to the second semester is by permission of the instructor. 
\ny course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 
xcept by special permission, credit for only one unit of work in a course 
ot allowed. 


COURSES IN ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


‘owing the departmental offerings of Pomona College are listed certain 
ses in Scripps College open to Pomona sophomores, juniors and seniors 
jer approved conditions. Each regular student in residence in Pomona 
cege shall, however, select not less than half of his registration each 
‘emic year from courses in Pomona College. Normally freshmen will 
| their entire programs of study in the college of their residence. In a few 
\rtments involving the use of physical equipment and laboratory space, 
(| as art and the sciences, it is necessary to impose limits on the exchange 
iileges. 

(rtain graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School are also open 
omona seniors, with permission of the instructor. 

‘here a course in Scripps or the Graduate School duplicates the material 
Pomona course, credit will not be given for both. 


DIVISIONS 


sion I [Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literature, English, 
ch, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Music, Philosophy, Speech and 
tnatics, Spanish 


sion IL [Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
ogy, Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, Psychology, Zoology 


NON III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geography, Govern- 
¢!, History, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Religion, Sociology 
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Art 


Three types of concentration are open to students of art within the depai 
ment, all requiring Art 3, 9, and 51. Specialization may be determined 
the second year by electing Art 61 or 65. The upper division offerings 
each field permit a wide choice of courses at Pomona and Scripps, fro 
which 20 units must be selected in Applied Art courses, with 4 units 
theory; or 16 units in the History of Art, Art 120, and 4 units of electiv 
to be chosen with the consent of the adviser. 

A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render form mt 
be exhibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specializatic 
The student will be expected to present his work in the Departme 
Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year the student taku 
Honors in Art will give a separate exhibition of his work of that year. 

For each unit of credit in Art, except in courses 51 and 112, there 
required a minimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours 
studio work per week. Students are urged to prolong these periods wh 
other work permits. 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward graduation 
16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses numbered under 1 
In courses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the work 
counted half theory and half applied. 

Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: courses number 
9, 65, 107, 162, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per unit. : 


| 
3a-3b. Dezstcn anp Drawine. Mr. Beggs. The study of order in the grap 
arts. The appreciation of form and its expression in pencil and charcoal. | 
the second semester, an understanding of color and its use in compositi 


2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3:05. | 


ga-gb. Scutprure. Mr. Jurecka. A general foundation in Sculpture, cd 
prising a study of antique models from casts and work from nature for! 
2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05, WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 

cf 
s1a-51b. History or Art. Mr. Beggs. Study of the historical developm 
of art with especial attention to national genius and expression. The Cla‘ 
Early Christian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the ’ 
semester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, Realistic ! 
Contemporary Art in the second semester. 3 units. MWF, 9. | 


61a, 61b. Ficure Drawinc AND Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Beggs. The rende} 
of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, lithograph, crayon and water c! 


This is related in the second semester to industrial, commercial or fineil 
problems according to individual preference. 2 units. TTA, 1:15 to 3:05. 
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5b. Apvancep Scutpture. Mr. Jurecka. Problems in applied ornament. 
ait study from cast and living model. Studio methods; casting and 
tures. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:05. 


105b. ApvaNcep FicurE Drawinc aNp Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Beggs. 


its. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 


107b. ScutpTurE FRoM Lire. Mr. Jurecka. Modeling from life. Figure 
ait in the relief and in the round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. 
1:15 to 3:05. 2 


rk 


112b. RENAISSANCE AND Barogue Art. Mr. Baumann. Following an 

sis of the basic differences between Renaissance and Baroque in Italy 
Western Europe, attention is paid to national characteristics and the 
mces bearing upon them as well as to the particular achievements of 
artists from the 15th to the 18th century, such as Michelangelo, Diirer, 
ns, Velasquez, Rembrandt, et al. 2 units. MW, 11. 


120b. Paintinc. Mr. Beggs. Practice in Still-life and Landscape is 
ed to a study of the techniques of various historic schools of oil 
ing. These are explained by means of a system of set palettes which 
1 an understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for the 
opment of individuality of manner. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:05. 


162b. Apvancep ScutprurE From Lirz. Mr. Jurecka. Advanced 
osition in both relief and the round. Development of original concep- 
Study of color effects in sculpture. Laboratory and related work. 
ts. M, 1:15 to 5:05. 
‘178b. Reapincs 1n History or Art. Mr. Baumann, Mr. Beggs. The 
/of a particular period, school, or movement in art. Offered primarily 
sajors in history or theory of the subject. The course is designed to 
i: the student to become intimately familiar with the visual manifes- 
4s in architecture, interiors, gardens, and costume of an era in which 
lay be pursuing a study in philosophy, literature, or other field. 
Juisite, Art 51 or 112. 3 units. Arranged. 


W185b. Prostems In AppLiep Art. Mr. Beggs. Opportunity is given 
le pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the interest 
vility of the student. 1 to 3 units. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
"es are the same as for corresponding courses at Pomona College. 


FUNDAMENTALS oF Drawinc anp Desicn. Mr. Sheets, Mr. McFee, 
-{mes. Year course. Open only by special permission. MWF, 1:1 5-405. 
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II-52. Apvancep Drawine AND Dssicn. Mr. McFee, Mr. Stewart. P 
requisite II-2. Year course. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


Ik-121. Apvancep Pamtinc. Mr. Sheets. Year course. Prerequisite Il 
TTh, 1:15-4:05 and arranged period. 


I]-122. Textire Desicn. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. TTh, 1:15-4:05 < 
arranged period. 


II-123. Ceramics. Mr. Manker. Year course. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 
II-130. Scutprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. MWE, 1:15-4:05. 


II-141. ArcuirecTuraL DesicN AND PLANNING. Mr. Criley. Year cou 
TTh, 1:15-4:05 and arranged period. 


II-143. Conremporary Art. Staff. Year course. TTAS, 8. 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied 
is available under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Astronomy 


The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentratior 
the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory prepara 
in Mathematics and Physics. Students transferring from Junior Colleg: 
elsewhere may also qualify for upper division registration or departme 
concentration by establishing the same prerequisites. 

A basic program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in Mé 
matics and Physics, should include Astronomy 155; 156, and at least} 
units of 180, together with not less than six units of mathematics selct 
from Mathematics 110, 151, 152, and six to eight units from Physics 153! 
154. In special cases related upper division courses in chemistry or gec} 
may be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of Fr 


and German is also recommended. 


51a-51b. Inrropucrion To Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A descriptive !! 
of historical and modern astronomy presented in non-technical form. } 
acquaintance with the starry heavens is sought and an appreciation of i 
relation to the surrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telesf 
at the Brackett Observatory are supplemented by project assignments! 
field excursions.. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., one fF 
per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. 3 units. MWF, 1. 


61. Weatuer Evements. Mr. Whitney. An introduction to the fi 
mentals of Meteorology. Studies of cloud formations in relation to cu 
weather and observations with the Weather Bureau instruments 4 
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kett Observatory provide a practical introduction to weather analysis 
forecasting. Laboratory fee $2.00. 2 units. First semester, TTh, ro. 


Navication. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and practice 
Aarine and Air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stars with 
mts and transits of different types, and use of the latest almanacs and 
gation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation problems. 
its. First semester. Laboratory fee $3.00. Class TTh, 1:15. Laboratory 
nged. 


CevestiaL Mecnanics.* Mr. Whitney. A short course in the applica- 
of the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly 
es with problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the 
putation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


Astropuysics.* Mr. Whitney. Considers the applications of the prin- 
s of modern physics and chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic 
lems and the reciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the 
ical sciences. Laboratory observations are both visual and photographic. 
sroom two hours; observatory one hour. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per 
ster. 3 units. (Omitted 1945-46.) 


_ Investications 1n Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A unified program of 
tigation is followed in some special field such as variable stars, lunar 
es, solar phenomena, etc. First semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated 
redit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected for 
aced study in navigation. Arranged. 


ty 
» 


#155 and 156 are offered for those concentrating in the department and 
students with satisfactory preparation in mathematics and physics. 


‘aduate work in Astrophysics and Navigation is available under the 
ices of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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Biology 


Requirements for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 

Zoology 54. Upper Division Courses, Biology 107, 108; three courses in 
and two courses in the other of each of the following groups (or Biol 
105 and two courses in each group): Group I, Botany 105, 123, or 1 
Group II, Zoology 103, 117, 118, or 119. Additional upper division cou 
in Biology, Botany, or Zoology to make 24 units. Related Fields: high scl 
or college chemistry according to the special field and individual need: 
the student; either high school physics with a grade of A or B or 6 unit 
college physics (1 or 51 and 52) or geology 51. Foreign Language: t 
arranged according to the needs of the student. 


ta-tb. GerneraL Brotocy. Staff. A general course either for those ° 
intend to take further work in biology or for those who wish but one }j 
It may be taken for credit by those who have high school biology, bot 
or zoology. Students taking Botany 52a, 52b may take the lecture mat 
of Biology 1b for 1 unit of credit. It will consider material, methods, 
fundamental principles in the selected fields of biology considered 1 
significant for every human being. Class, demonstration, laboratory, 
field work. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each term. 3 units. Class M, 11 (WE 
must be kept free also for class or discussion sections); laboratory, field’ 
or demonstration, M, T, W, Th or F, 1:15-4:10. 


105. Bacreriotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. General study of important bact 
methods of culture and study, and their importance in disease and agricul 
Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breal 
deposit $5.00. Second semester. 4 units. Class, TF, 1:15; laboratory, 
2:15-4:10, and conference hour arranged. 


107. Genetics. Mr. Benson. A non-laboratory course covering mo 
developments in the study of heredity and evolution and their general a 
cation to plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. | 
work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems and_ discuss! 
Prerequisite: one year of biological work. 3 units. First semester. MWE 

ji 
108. History or Brotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A commentary on the pred 
sive trends and periods of biological science, tracing the continuity of | 
which have culminated in important discoveries. Leaders in each fieli 
considered for special study in which the influences of their discoveries ! 
society and the development of science are analyzed. 2 units. Second sem! 


TLh 9: Peyie a 


The scientific collections and library available at Claremont, as well ‘ 
geographic location, make desirable certain types of work for the mé 
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gree through the Claremont Graduate School, particularly in Entomology, 
urology, certain phases of marine and general Ecology, Anatomy, Plant 
phology, and Plant Classification. 


Botany 


quirements for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 52; Zoology 

Upper Division Courses, Biology 107, 108; Botany 105a, 105b, 123, 157, 
1 additional courses selected from the following list to make a total of 24 
its of upper division work: Botany 111, 181, Biology 105, Zoology 103, 
7, 118, 119. Related Fields: high school or college chemistry according to 
special field and individual needs of the student; either high school 
ysics with a grade of A or B or 6 units of college physics (1 or 51 and 52) 
geology 51. Foreign Language: to be arranged according to the needs 
the student. 


Fiztp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary non-technical course in local 
a, with much field work. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $3.00. Second 
lester. 2 units. Given in years when 155 is not given. Class F, 1:15-2:10; 
oratory, F, 2:15-5:10. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


» 52b. General Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary course for those 
hing general information concerning plants and their importance to men, 
well as foundation work in botany. Special attention will be paid to the 
at as a living organism, to field work on ornamentals and natives, and to 
urvey of the plant kingdom. Students enrolled in this course may take 
logy 1b for 1 unit of credit. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $5.00 each 
tester. 3 units. Class, TT, 1:15-2:10; laboratory and field, TTh, 2:15-3:50. 


a, 105b. CrassiFIcATION oF Fiowerinc Puants. Mr. Benson. Study of 
local native flowering plants, ferns, and cone-bearing trees and the more 
imon cultivated ornamentals. Principles and methods of classification; 
ematic botany; some morphology of flowering plants. Much field work 
1 trips for study of plants in their native conditions. Prerequisite: Botany 
2, or Biology 1. Laboratory fee $7.00 each semester. Alternates with 123 


157. 3 units. Class, MW, 1:15-2:10; laboratory and field, MW, 2:15-3:50. 


» History anp Uszs or Prants. Mr. Benson. The general nature of the 
it, uses of its parts and products, such as spices, fibers, seeds, fruits, wood, 
%, etc., with some reference to parts of world and to plant families that 
= contributed most to economic botany. No prerequisite nor laboratory. 
uits. First semester. WF, 9. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


_ Ptanr Puystotocy. Mr. Benson. A study of physics and chemistry of 
‘tlife, discussing the nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, 
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transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for stude: 
contemplating horticultural work or teaching of biology and for bota 
majors. Prerequisite: Botany 52. This course and 157 may form a sequer 
alternating with 155. Laboratory fee $8.00. Breakage deposit $5.00. Fi 
semester. 3 units. Class arranged; laboratory W, 1:15-4:10. (Omitted 


1945-46.) 


157. CoMPARATIVE MorpHoLocy oF GREEN Piants. Mr. Benson. A revi 
of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships of the algae, liverwor 
mosses, ferns, and cone-bearing trees with attention to living plants in t 
field and with some practice in classification. Prerequisite: Botany | 
Laboratory fee $7.00. Second semester. 4 units. Alternates with 155; m 
form a sequence with 123. Class, TTh, 9; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4: 
(Omitted in 1945-46.) 


181. BoranicaL Prosiems. Mr. Benson. Special work, largely individu 

for majors in the department and for others with adequate preparation. Ez 

semester. I to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission of instruc 

necessary for registration. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit of credit. Arrang 
* * #* 


Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont Gradu: 
School. The facilities for research in plant classification are particularly go 
since the Pomona College Herbarium includes about 300,000 plant specim 
and since the library has been developed primarily for work in this fhe 
Research may be undertaken in some phases of ecology or plant morpholo, 


Zoology 


Training in Zoology may lead to graduate study for research, teachi 
government service, nursing, or medical technology. Students wishing 
study for the medical profession should consult the program suggested 
page 67. 

Students planning to concentrate in Zoology should register for Zoolc 
54 in the freshman year. Where this is not possible, consult the Zool 
adviser. Other requirements and suggestions for concentration are made 
follows: each student must take Physiology, Embryology, Genetics, a 
History of Biology; also, he must choose at least one course from Group 
Comparative and Human Anatomies, and one course from Group 
Vertebrate Zoology, Entomology, and Bacteriology. Requirements in rela’ 
fields are (1) at least one year of college chemistry; (2) high school phy: 
or one year of college physics, or geology; (3) Botany 52 (not required of 
majors); and (4) a working knowledge of one foreign language. Althow 
not required, each major should plan to carry on some independent stt 
in the senior year under Zoology 183. a 
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Fietp Zootocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An elementary non-technical course in 
ural history of local vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recog- 
ion of common forms, life histories, food habits and ecological factors in 
tribution. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Second semester. 2 
ts. Class, I’, 9. Laboratory, Th. 1:15-4:10. (Omitted 1945-46.) 


» 54b. GerneErAL Zootocy. Mr. Pequegnat and Miss Kellogg. An intro- 
‘tion to the special fields of modern zoology for those desiring general 
ormation concerning animals, as well as for majors in the department. 
erence is made to all classes of animals, but only those forms which best 
resent important zoological principles are studied intensively. Laboratory 
‘k is devoted to planned study, demonstrations, and field work. No 
‘equisites. Laboratory fee $5.00 each semester. 3 units. Class fe Bi 3 Ca 
matory, W, 1:15. 


1-103b. Puysiotocy. Miss Kellogg. A general survey of the functions 
‘rgan systems and their integration in the organism as a whole. Although 
'e consideration is given to lower animals, particular attention is focused 
‘a the human subject. Designed to fulfill the requirements of students in 
sical education and pre-nursing curricula, and to increase the scope of 
‘ors in the department. Prerequisite: Biology 1; elementary chemistry 
‘erred. First semester. 2 units. Class WF, 8; no laboratory. Second 
tester. 3 units. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee 
2. Breakage deposit $5.00. 


( Parasires or Man. Mr. Pequegnat. A survey of the important animal 
isites which produce disease by their presence in the blood, lymph, skin, 
ttine and other organs of man. Emphasis on the biology, geographical 
sibution and epidemiology of such diseases as malaria, sleeping sickness, 
vic dysentery and elephantiasis which have assumed a new significance 
case of the present mass-migrations of human beings. Prerequisite: 
Ogy Ia. 2 units. No laboratory. Second semester. Tuesday evening, 
39:10. 


5 Comparative Anatomy. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of the structure of 
rbrates. Prerequisite, Zoology 54 or equivalent. Laboratory fee $8.00. 
rsemester. 4 units. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


6 Human Anatomy. Miss Kellogg. A course designed to meet the 
jirements of majors in physical education. If possible should be taken in 
A.nction with Zoology 103. Prerequisite: Biology 1. Laboratory fee $6.00. 
“semester. 3 units. Class, M, 8; laboratory, MW, 1:1 5-410. 


7 Empryotocy. Miss Kellogg. A study of early development and the 
ition of organs, with especial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: 


©'sy 54- Laboratory fee $8.00. Second semester. Four units. Class, TTh, 
oratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 
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118. Enromotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A general course in the structure a 
classification of insects. Each student makes his own collection for identifi 
tion and study. Prerequisite: Zoology 54. Laboratory fee $6.00. Seco: 
semester. 2 or 3 units. Class, T, zo. Laboratory arranged. (Omitted 


1945-46.) 


119. SysTEMATIC VERTEBRATE ZooLocy. Mr. Pequegnat. Consideration 
problems involved in systematic vertebrate zoology such ‘as life histori 
distribution, migration, general habits, groups of local as well as m 
general types. Including class work as well as laboratory and field wo: 
One class, two laboratory periods. Prerequisites: Field Zoology or Gene 
Zoology. Laboratory fee $6.00. First semester. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


153. Husrotocy. Miss Kellogg. The microscopic anatomy of the tiss 
only, especially of vertebrates. Laboratory fee $8.00. First semester. 3 un 
Two classes, one laboratory period. Class, TTh, 9; laboratory, T, 1:15-4: 


183. ZootocicaL Prostems. Mr. Pequegnat and Miss Kellogg. This cov 
is for undergraduates who are prepared to undertake special work in gen 
Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, Anatomy or Embryology and have | 
Sophomore work in Zoology. Such problems may be with local insects, 
other animals or they may be of a general nature dealing with life functi 
and structures. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for cre! 
Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit when Laboratory work is involved. Arran 

* * * ! 


” 


Summer work is conducted at the Laguna Beach Marine Laborat; 
Further information may be secured from the Department of Zoology. / 


| 
F 
5 


Chemistry | 


Chemistry 54 is the basic course for concentration in chemistry. Quantité! 
analysis, organic chemistry, and physical chemistry must be included int 
twenty-four units required for concentration in the department. Ts 
interested in pre-medical work should consult page 67. i 


i 
i 


2a-2b. A Survey oF Principtes AND Metuops in Cuemistry. Mr. Will 
This course is intended for those preparing for nursing, for laborif 
technicians, and for those in certain fields in biology, as well as for ® 
who do not have a scientific career in mind, but wish to obtain some kr? 
edge of chemistry as part of a general education. Registration limite ! 
thirty students. Credit will not be given for both Chemistry 2 and 54. i 
lectures and one laboratory period. Laboratory fee $6.00 each sem* 
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kage deposit $10.00 each semester. 4 units. Lectures, MWF, 9, 
ratory, I’, 1:15-4:10. 


54b. INoRGANIC AND ELEMENTARY THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. Staff. 
ures, demonstrations, discussions, and laboratory work dealing with the 
, methods and fundamental theories of general chemistry. The laboratory 
< of the second semester consists of practice in systematic semi-micro 
itative analysis. Laboratory fee $10.00 each semester. Breakage deposit 
90 each semester. 5 units. Lectures, TTAS, 9, laboratory ThF, 1:15-4:10. 


ELEMENTARY Quantitative Anatysis. Miss Hanawalt. The principles 
uantitative analysis and chemical calculations. Laboratory. practice in the 
ler gravimetric and volumetric methods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 54 or 
valent. Laboratory fee $10.00. Breakage deposit $15.00. 3 units. First 
ster. Class S, 8. Laboratory WF, 1:15-4:10. 


ADVANCED QuaNTITATIVE ANnatysis. Miss Hanawalt. A continuation 
hemistry 57 for those students who wish to gain a more comprehensive 
vledge of the theory and practice of quantitative analysis. Conferences 
be held during laboratory periods. Laboratory fee $10.00. Breakage 
sit $15.00. 3 units. Second semester. Laboratory WTAF, 1:15-4:10. 


-t10b. Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Wilson. Lectures, demonstrations, 
issions, and laboratory work relating to the chemistry of carbon com- 
ds including a survey of physical-chemical fundamentals and_ their 
cation in this field. Practical developments of organic chemistry are 
ied. Prerequisite, Chemistry 54. Laboratory fee $6.00 each semester. 
<age deposit $10.00 each semester. 4 units. Lectures MWF, 11. Labora- 


W, 1:15-4:10. 


114b. Nutrition anp Foops. A survey of present-day knowledge of 
lutritional factors necessary for optimum health, the various classes of 
tuffs and their nutritional value, the food budget, purchasing, and 
sing the dietary to meet the requirements of different individuals and 
»s. Open to juniors and seniors. No prerequisite. Does not count 
‘d concentration in the department. 2 units. TTh, 8. (Omitted in 


| 46.) 


t55b. Briotoctca, Cuemistry. Miss Hanawalt. The chemistry and 
cal chemistry of materials important in plant and animal organisms, 
themical aspects of the life processes of organisms. Most of the laboratory 
(ments employ quantitative technic. Prerequisite, General, analytical 
'rganic chemistry. Laboratory fee $6.00 each semester. Breakage deposit 
-) per semester. Class, WF, 9; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. 


i 
6158b. Puysica, Cuemistry. Staff. A general review of the fundamental 
o-chemical concepts and principles with numerous illustrative problems. 
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Prerequisite: for the first semester, a junior course in either chemistry 
physics; for the second semester, differential and integral calculus are 
required. Laboratory fee $12.00 each semester. Breakage deposit $10.00 « 
semester. 5 units. Class, TTS, 10; laboratory, MT, 1:15-4:10. 


160. CrystaL AND Morzcutar Structure. Staff. Theoretical and pract 
work in the analysis of the structure of crystals by means of X-rays. May 
taken as a continuation of Geology 105. Prerequisites: A Sophomore cor 
in mathematics and a Sophomore course in either chemistry, geology 
physics; also the consent of the instructor is required. 2 units. Labora 
fee $2.00. No breakage deposit required. Second semester. (Omitted 1 


46.) 


181a, 181b. CHEmistry CoNnFERENCE. Staff. Oral or written reports 
students, on material found in current chemical literature; discussions 
research methods, the trend of present-day research, and recent developm 
in theoretical and applied chemistry. Each semester. 1 unit. May be repe: 
for credit. Arranged. | 


183a, 183b. Mertuopns in Cuemistry. Staff. Properly qualified sen 
(juniors may be sufficiently advanced in exceptional cases) may elec 
laboratory course in micro analytical methods, physical chemistry, org 
syntheses, or biological chemistry, under the direction of the appropt 
instructor.. Library reference work is an essential part of such courses, 
written reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical and organic chemi 
and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. Each semester. May be repeated 
credit. Locker fee $3.00 and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supy 
used. Arranged. 


1g1a, 191b. ReszarcH iN Cuemistry. Staff. Senior students registerec 
honors, or other seniors of exceptional initiative, may undertake the inv 
gation of problems suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, org 
or biological chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate instructor, 
thesis and an oral examination are required. 2 to 6 units. Each seme 
May be repeated for credit. Locker fee $3.00 and deposit of $15.00 to 


} 


breakage and supplies used. Arranged. | 


| 


* * * 


Graduate work in a considerable range of specialized fields of Chem’ 
is available under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


> ee 
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Classics 


concentration in Classics, students are required to elect the following 
ses: Greek 51, 101; Latin 103, 107, 159; Art 51; Philosophy 55. They 
dvised to include: English 101; Philosophy 53; Art 112. 


r concentration in Latin, students are required to elect the following 
es: 103, 105, 107 and 159 (both sequences). They are advised to 
de Greek 51, Art 51, and Philosophy 55. 


GREEK 


tb. Exementary. Mr. Robbins. First lessons; relation to modern 
k and to English scientific vocabulary; selected short passages from 
k literature; Book I of Homer’s Iliad. 3 units. MWF, 1:15. (Omitted 


45-46.) 


_to1b. Reapines in Greek Literature. Mr. Robbins. 2 or 3 units. 
be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


vanced courses in Greek Literature offered upon request. 


LATIN 


. Exvementary. Mr. Robbins. An introductory course in the rudiments 
e Latin language especially adapted for students of the modern languages. 
its. MWF, 1:15. ‘ 


52b. Cicero, Ovip ann Vircit. Mr. Robbins. Selected passages from 
0, Ovid and Virgil; review of the essentials of Latin grammar. Open 
idents with one or two years of preparatory Latin. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


103b. Cicrro, PLiny anp Horace. Mr. Robbins. Cicero, De Senectute; 

, Selected Letters; study of the life and times of the late Roman republic 
early empire. Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and 
ology as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of 
ce and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


105b. Composition. Mr. Robbins. Review of Latin grammar; trans- 
\ of sentences and connected discourse into Latin according to the needs 
e class; lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
cted with credit and is required of students majoring in Latin. One 
Arranged. 


107b. Roman Comepy anv Execy. Mr. Robbins. Selected plays from 
4s and Terence. Origin and development of the elegy with emphasis 
the poems of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


go Courses of Instruction 


159a, 159b. Roman History, PHILosoPHY AND SaTirE. Mr. Robbins. | 
sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, Roman philoso 
satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman historical and political antiquities. © 
course may be repeated for credit in successive years. 3 units. In 194 
sequence b. MWF, 3:15. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


6. Evementary Greek. Mr. Lord. Year course. TThS, 10. 
Lro6. Greek Lrrerature. Mr. Lord. Prerequisite: 1-6. Year cor 


MWFE, 10. 
* * * 
Graduate work in Roman Literature is offered under the auspices of 
Claremont Graduate School. | 


' 
| 


p 


Comparative Literature — 


181a, 181b. Reapincs IN CoNTINENTAL LITERATURE OF THE IQTH CEN’ 
IN TRANSLATION. Mr. Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Ba 
Flaubert, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Ibsen, Thomas Mann, and others. Th 
evening, 7:30-9:30 p.m. or arranged. } 


Economics | 


Concentration in Economics and in Pre-Business: A concentration pro; 
in Economics is suggested particularly for the student who expects to pr 
post-graduate studies in this field or who contemplates a career in bus: 
public administration, foreign service, social and statistical research, | 
law. The library resources in Economics are unusually good, includin; 
files of many professional journals from various parts of the world. 

Prerequisites: Lower division courses, Economics 5, 51, Mathematics 5' 

Required courses: Economics 103, 106, 191 or 192. Other cours¢ 
Economics and related social sciences to bring the total of upper diy 
courses to not less than 24 units. | 

Recommended courses: Basic introductory courses in Government, Hi 
and Sociology; a course in Psychology, a course in Philosophy or E. 
courses in English, Public Address, and a modern foreign language. | 

Transfer students should consult with some member of the Econ! 
staff with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve a satiste: 


concentration. | 


sa-sb. Accountinc. A study in theory and method, developing 
the balance sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike the? 
struction and interpretation of financial records. 3 units. TS, 9, and arra2 


Courses of Instruction gI 


5b. Principtes or Economics. Mr. Duncan. The basic course in the 
ral principles of Economics, including current problems. Required for 
ents expecting to emphasize the study of Economics and prerequisite for 
inced courses in Economics. Not open to freshmen. Economics 5 not 
equisite for Economics 51. Unless otherwise indicated, Economics 51 a-b 
erequisite for all upper division courses in the department. 3 units. Two 


ons. MWF, 8, 9. 


Economic Grocrapuy. Mr. Duncan. The earth’s resources and man’s 
of them. Geographic influences on occupations and industries. Geo- 
hic aspects of mineral, forest, agricultural and pastoral products; power 
irces, manufacture and trade. Regional geography. Economics 5I not 
squisite. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


Money anv Banxinc. Principles of money, credit, and banking 
preted in the light of the institutions and financial organization designed 
pply society with adequate media of exchange. Development of American 
etary and banking practices. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


Corporation Finance. Mr. Duncan. Principles underlying the pro- 
on, financial structure and control, failure and reorganization of corporate 
prise, including some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: 
omics 5, or equivalent training in Accounting. 3 units. First semester. 


F, rer5. 


Pusiic Finance. Mr. Duncan. Public expenditures, public revenues, 


¢ debt, and financial administration, with special attention to the theory 
Practice of taxation. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 1:15. (Omitted 
45-46.) 


i 
f 
| Economic Prosirems or Latin America. Mr. Duncan. A study of 


conomic and cultural problems of the Latin American countries, with 
ion to economic resources, industries, commercial relations, and recent 
‘economic changes. Previous courses in Economics and a working 
ledge of Spanish desirable, but not prerequisite. Permission of instructor 
red. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 

ui 


j 


|Pustic Urirry Economics. An historical and analytical study of 
: utility problems in the United States. Illustrative material is drawn 
ithe railway, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is laid 
‘the economics of overhead costs, the role of competition, and regulation. 
t's. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


| Princrpces oF INTERNATIONAL TrapE. A study of the nature and 
ples of international economic relations. The balance of payments 
he processes of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the course and 
¥ of the commodity trade and the movement of capital and labor from 
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county to country. International commercial policies and trade agreem 
Problems of post-war trade adjustment. 3 units. Second semester. T'Th: 


158. Monopotizs AND Trusts. A study of the economic principles 
the legal status of monopolies. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. (Om: 


in 1945-46.) 


190. History or Economic THoucut. A survey of the developmen 
economic science and policy from the forerunners of the classical schoc 
the present day. Second semester. Permission of instructor required. 3 u 
Arranged. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


191. Economic Tuerory. A systematic study of the theoretical tool; 
analysis used in the consideration both of the economic system as a W 
and the particular problems which arise within it. 3 units. First seme 


MWFE, 10. 


192. Economic Cycte Turory. Mr. Duncan. An introduction to 
general problem of economic change, the theory of cycles, and program: 
full employment. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 1:15. 


Education 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to supply 
general background that an intelligent citizen should have regarding or 
our important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a prospe 
teacher or administrator for the more technical training given in the C 
mont Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. | 

Requirements for concentration: 24 units of work in courses numl 
over 100; 15 units, at least, in the Department of Education, the balanc 
courses selected from not more than two additional departments. | 

Prerequisite courses: Education 53 and 54. Required courses: Educ’ 
101, 102 (required only of those planning to enter the field of secon 
education), 104, 187, Psychology 107 or 108 (or equivalent course at Sc 
College). Selections from the following to bring total to at least 24 U 
Philosophy 155; Psychology 103, 156 (or equivalent course at Scripps © It 
Scripps [V-112, IV-114; Physical Education 123, 124, 126. | 

Recommended courses: Candidates for California teaching credential 
strongly advised to elect as many of the following courses as possible: A 
Economics 5, 106 (for prospective administrators); Government 2; Hi’ 
1, 55; Mathematics 58; Music 57; Physical Education 5; Psychology 51 0; 
Speech and Dramatics 52 or 53; Sociology 1 and 2, or 51; Zoology 103. | 

The following teacher-training courses are available as a part of a pro} 
of concentration in the departments named, or may be used as electiv 
the major field of Education: Mathematics 135; Physical Education} 


I1Q, IQI. | 
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ransfer Students: Students transferring to Pomona from other insti- 
ms may qualify for concentration in Education provided the prerequisite 
ses have been met or may be met prior to the end of Junior year. 


IntRopucTION To Epucation. Mr. Fitts. A course designed for those 
desire an understanding of the American school system as a social 
tution. A study of educational Programs in a democracy from nursery 


ol to adult education classes. 3 units. First semester, MWF, 10. Second 
ster, TTAS, 9. 


Evementary Epucation. Mr. Fitts. A comprehensive survey of the 
, principles, functions and procedures of modern elementary education. 


cially planned for prospective kindergarten and elementary school 
€rs. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


CounsELING AND Guipance. Mr. Fitts, Miss Gibson, Mr. Sanders. An 

sis of the problems and programs of counseling and guidance and 
nnel work. Consideration of the evidences of need of guidance; 
tives; various forms—educational, vocational, social, recreational, and 
1; Organization and evaluation of guidance service. Open to Juniors 
seniors. 3 or 4 units. First semester. M, 2:15-3:05. Th, 2:1 5-4:00. 


SECONDARY Epucation. Mr. Fitts. The factors and principles which 
lie the theory and practice of secondary education, including the junior 
school, the senior high school, and the junior college. 3 units. Second 


ter. M, 2:15-3:05. Th, 2:15-4:00. 


104b. History or Epucation. Mr. Fitts. The development of edu- 
al theory and practice from the Greek period to the present, with an 
at during the second semester to make a comparison of the established 
's in America and typical European countries. History 1 or equivalent 


mended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. A registration of 4 units requires 
sion of the instructor. MWF, 11. 


187b. Prostems or Epucation. My. Fitts. Stress is placed upon 
t educational problems and literature. Group study of selected college, 
ary and elementary school issues. Each student selects individual 
ns for solution. 2 to 4 units. May be repeated for credit. Instructor’s 
sion required for registration. TTh, ro, and arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


» Nursery Scuoot THrory ANp Practice. Mrs. Jones. Year course. 
15 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 
Te, eee, 


ide range of graduate work in Education leading to the various 


jials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the 
3 of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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English 


English 1 is prerequisite for all other departmental courses. English 55 
History 1 are required of all students intending to concentrate in 
Department of English. 

A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature other t 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is recommended. 

Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, from cot 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature in translation, the English B 
the history of England, the history of philosophy, and (especially for stud 
interested in writing) elementary applied art. 

Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleg: 
fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. ; 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from each o 
four groups below the number of units specified: 
Group I (9 units): ENGLIsH 101 or 155 OF 153- 
Group II (6 units): ENcLIsH 103 or 105. 
Group III (6 units): ENcLisH 191 and 192, or COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Group IV (6 units): ENcLIsH 195. 

A brief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major fi 
in literature, will supplement course assignments in the program of co 
tration. All of the books on this list, many of which will already have 
read in course, will be included in the comprehensive examination. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 


The following pattern of courses must be completed by students cc 
trating in writing: 

1. Upper-division courses in composition (111, 112, 151): 6 to 12 
Note that certain courses in composition may be repeated for credit 
proper conditions. 

>. Courses in literature listed in Groups I and II above: 9 to 12 unit 

3. Courses in literature listed in Groups III and IV above: 6 to 12 

‘A course in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Soph 
year, is strongly recommended to students who intend to concentratt 
an emphasis on writing. 

A list of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism and 
trating the theory and techniques of writing, will supplement 1 
course-work in this program of concentration. 


Information concerning Honors programs and projected graduate 
in English may be had from the Departmental Staff. 
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tb. Enciiso: An Inrropuctory Coursz. The Departmental Staff. A 
f review of the fundamentals of composition; instruction and practice in 
ting; reading. and study of a few important literary types. Prerequisite 
all other departmental courses. 3 units. Section meetings, MWF, 8, or 
AS, 8. 


, 55>. Nivereenra Century Lirerature. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Davis. 
nsive reading of the major poets and prose-writers of the period. In the 
rse emphasis will be given to literature as (1) an artistic expression of the 
thought, and character of the individual writer, and as (2) a reflection 
he important intellectual, social, and historical movements of the century. 
lors and seniors may register for the course only on the written recom- 
idation of the instructor. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent. 3 units. 


’F, 9. 


InTRopucTION To Drama. Mr. Davis. Great plays of various periods 
1 the classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
ut. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 


Typzs oF Prosz Fiction. Mr. Strathmann. A general survey of impor- 
works in prose fiction with emphasis upon selected novels—English, 
‘ican, and continental—from the eighteenth century to the present. 
equisite: English r or equivalent. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 10. 
6rb. CraracTer PresENTATION In Dramatic Literature. Mrs. Allen. 
description see Speech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. 


Exposirory Writinc. Mr. Bracher. A course in the principal methods 
‘in explaining processes, theories, and the results of special investigations. 
course is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes further 
ice in expository writing, especially the student who is preparing for a 
tin business or one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or scientific 
‘ch. Prerequisite: English 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. First semester. 
Ps 9 


Narrative AND Descriptive Waitinc. Mr. Lincoln. A course for 
ats who, having shown some ability as writers in English 1 or its 
alent, wish to continue with the basic creative problems of narration 
description. Laboratory exercises, assigned problems, and discussion. 
Yuisite: permission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 
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ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced courses 
English. . ; 


tora, 10rb. THE RENAISSANCE IN Encianp. Mr. Strathmann. Engl 
literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic. Spenser, Shak 
peare, Bacon, and Milton are the principal writers studied, and the enduri 
contributions of the Renaissance to English literature, in thought, forms, a 
materials, are major topics. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


103a, 103b. LirERATURE OF THE Ercutreenta Century. Mr. Bracher, ! 
Davis. The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contemporar 
the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and romanticism, 
eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of the English novel; the spr 
of the romantic movement in England and on the Continent. 3 units. MJ 
10. 


105a, 105b. AMERICAN LITERATURE. Mr. Lincoln. The literature of 
United States, with emphasis on its expression of our national characteris 
and sentiments. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


rit. Tue SHort Story. Mr. Bracher. Practice in the writing of short stc 
and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the short story 
criticism of both student and professional work. (A student who has ¢ 
pleted both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these courses 
credit.) 3 units. Second semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


112. Prayweitinc. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with super 
practice in this technique. A study will be made of the structure and styl 
significant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning playwr 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


151. Creative Writinc. Mr. Lincoln. Supervised practice in all form 
creative writing. Study of matters and fields of literary interest. (A stu 
who has completed both English 111 and English 151 may repeat on 
these courses for credit.) 3 units. First semester. I’',1:15-3:05, and F, 


153. CHaucer. Mr. Lincoln. A study of Chaucer as the outstanding 
tive and dramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the mc 
world. 3 units. (Omitted in 1945-465 will be offered in 1946-47.) 


154. THe Enctisa Lancuace. Mr. Bracher. A survey of the En 
language from Chaucer to the present day, directed toward an understat 
of modern English usage. Especially recommended to prospective tea‘ 
3 units. Second semester. M WF, 10. 
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sa, 155b. Suakespeare. Mr. Davis, Mr. Strathmann. A study of the 
neipal plays and of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to 
- working conditions of the Elizabethan stage; careful reading of several 
the great plays. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


Late Victorian AND Mopern Wairers. Mr. Davis. A seminar in 
scted authors of the past fifty years. Philosophical and social attitudes, the 
rch for wholeness and meaning in modern life will be emphasized. 3 
ts. (Omitted in 1945-46; will be offered in 1946-47.) 


 CoNTEMPoRARY Waiters. Mr. Davis. Primarily a survey of the 
‘elopment of the novel in England and America from Henry James to the 
sent day. Lectures and discussion of texts. Prerequisite: English 58, or 
mission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


a, 195b. Reaprinos in ENcuisH Lirerature. Mr. Strathmann, Mr. Davis. 
eminar consisting of lectures, readings, papers, and oral reports directed 
ard a synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of literature 

allied subjects. The content of the course may vary annually according 
he needs and interests of the students enrolled. Open to seniors majoring 
aking honors in English. 3 units. W, 2:7 5-4:05, and F, 2:15. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH Renaissance. Mr. Hard. Year course. 
’F, 1 
ad . 


4. Art or Writinc. Miss George. Prerequisite I-9. Year course. TTh 
ind an hour arranged. 


5. SHAKESPEAREAN Tracepy. Mr. Dunn. Year course. M WF, ro. 


3. Browninc anp His Contemporaries. Mr. Dunn. Year course. TTh 
and an hour arranged. 


, 


» ConTEMPoRARY LITERATURE. Mr. Ament. Year course. M WF, 11. 
* * 


fe opportunity for graduate work in English provided by the colleges of 
Claremont group is quite extensive. The student who purposes to go on 
graduate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as early 
is junior undergraduate year. 
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Geography 


102. Economic GrocrapHy. Mr. Duncan. The earth’s resources and mz 
use of them. Geographic influences on occupations and industries. G 
graphic aspects of mineral, forest, agricultural, and pastoral products; poy 
resources, manufacture and trade. Regional geography. 3 units. Sec 
semester. MWF, 11. 


104. PoxrticaL GrocrapHy. Mr. Baumann. The historical development 
political frontiers during the last hundred years; the social and polit 
patterns underlying these changes; areal distribution of population grot 
the position of the United States in relation to these global proble 
(Omitted in 1945-46.) 


Geology 


Geology 51 is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give a gen 
appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the t 
technical student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advanced ¥ 
in the department. The other courses are designed for persons intendin; 
specialize in geology or a related science. : 

A student concentrating in geology should include courses 51, 53, 105, 
an approved summer field course, and two of the following three cou 
107, 151, and 181, 182. Required in other departments: Mathematics 1, 
Physics 51, 52; Chemistry 54, and a reading knowledge of German, Spa 
or French (German preferred). Mathematics 7 and 60 are very desirable 
exceptional cases courses in biology may be substituted for those in ph’ 
and chemistry. Rarely the requirement of a summer field. course is wai 
Near the end of the senior year a short comprehensive written and 
examination must be passed. Special programs are arranged for Ho 


students. 


51a, 51b. Inrropucrory Gzotocy. Miss Smith. Dynamic, structural 
historical geology. Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. ( 
two hours a week; laboratory or field work, one period a week. Labor: 
fee $3.00 each semester. 3 units. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:15. 


53. Derrerminative Mineratocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite: High s 
chemistry or equivalent. First semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 1 
Laboratory fee $4.00. By arrangement with instructor. 


105. CrysTALLocRAPHY. First semester. 2 units. WF, 10. To be giv 
sufficient demand. | 
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-107b. INVERTEBRATE PatzontoLocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite: 
logy 51b. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one class 


two laboratory periods, second semester. Laboratory fee $6.00 each 
ster. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


PerroLocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without a microscope. 
squisite: Geology 51a, 53 and 105. Second semester. Two class and two 


‘tory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. By arrangement with 
uctor. 


15tb. PxrrrocrapHy. Mr. Woodford. Refraction and double refraction; 
optical indicatrix; study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic 
oscope. Prerequisite: Geology 105. Two class and one laboratory 
ds, first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second semester. 
ratory fee $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. (Omitted 


45-46.) 


182. GroLocicaL INvesTIGATION AND ResEarcu. Mr. Woodford. 3 units. 
ratory fee $4.00 each semester. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


summer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford University is open 
mona students who have completed Geology 51b and 110. 10 units of 
r credit are given for this course. 

* * # 
aduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography is offered 
‘ the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


F 


| German 


i 
4 


‘gram of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18 units in 
*s numbered above 100 and 6 additional units in German or in a related 
‘elected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special programs 


udents interested in German Literature, translation, library work, or 
taduate work in German can be had from the department. 


| Evementary German. Miss Wagner. The acquirement of a small 
ag vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as much practice in speaking 
'€ permits. Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of 
ar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 units. MWF, 9; TTAS, 9. 


>. Apvancep. German. Mr. Baumann. More advanced German 
'ge study through intensive reading of selected German works, with 
al reading in the field of the student’s individual interest—literary, 
‘or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Some atten- 
> an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and 
tland. Prerequisite: German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 
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102a, 102b. ADVANCED CoNVERSATION, COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION. I 
Wagner. Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compositi 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore. This course is 
designed for those interested in censoring, translating, and summarizing 
English reports given in German. Prerequisites: German 53 or equivak 
3 units. ELAS; 3. 


toga, 109b. GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 
Baumann. With special reference to the cultural, economic and polit 
history of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: German 53 
equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


113a, 113b. GERMAN CLAssIcs OF THE E1cHTEENTH Century. Mr. Baume 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period with | 
ticular attention to the social and political life of Germany. Prerequi 
German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 9. : 


158a, 158b. Mopern German LITERATURE. Mr. Baumann. The developn 
of German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the poli 
and social changes during that period. 3 units. Arranged. (Omittec 
1945-46.) 


160a, 160b. SurvEY oF GERMAN LITERATURE. Mr. Baumann. The deve 
ment of German Literature from earliest times to the present. 3 units. ‘g 


g- 


181a, 18rb. Reapincs IN CoNTINENTAL LITERATURE OF THE IQTH Cen’ 
in TRrANsLation. Mr. Baumann. For description see Comparative Liter: 
181a, 181b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-54. German Reapines. Mr. Merlan. Year course. MWF, 10. 
* * * 
Under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate wot 
offered in various phases of German Literature with special emphasis of 


modern field. 
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Government 


ddition to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in 
srmment is suggested for students planning to enter the practice of law, 
eaching of government, the foreign service or government service within 
United States. The department will gladly advise students regarding 
rtunities in these fields and will assist in developing programs of study 
ned to meet basic requirements. 


wer division prerequisites: The following courses must be completed 
ie end of Sophomore year: Government 2 and 54; History 1; Economics 


ogram of Concentration: A minimum of 18 upper division units in 
mmment and 12 upper division units in either History or Economics. 
student’s program shall be arranged in consultation with the depart- 
al staff. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one modern 
zn language is strongly advised, but no foreign language requirement 
scified. The senior program must include Government 182 and 183. 


commended Courses: English composition and literature, American 
ty, Elements of Sociology, Accounting, Statistics, a natural or physical 


e, and additional work in History, Economics, Sociology, Philosophy, 
ology, and Education. 


“or Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of 
f year are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided the pre- 
sites are met before entrance or can be met during Junior year. 


vernment 2a and 2b are prerequisite for all advanced courses. Depending 
the merits of individual cases this requirement may, however, be waived 


the consent of the instructor. 


». Moprrn Governments. Mr. Lee and Mr. Vieg. First semester: 
tcan Government, with emphasis upon national institutions. Second 
ter: Comparative Government, with emphasis upon British and Russian 
itions. 3 units. Two sections. M WF, 9; TTAS, 9. 


‘LEMENTS OF PouiticaL Science. Mr. Vieg. Examination of the human 
Qvironmental forces which condition the processes of government, of 
aracter and incidence of political power and control, of the concepts of 


ignty, constitutionalism, authority and responsibility. 3 units. First 


Cael TAS, zo. 


NTRODUCTION To Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and private; 
's of jurisprudence; comparative legal institutions with emphasis upon 
aglo-American common law and equity; the citizen’s legal rights and 
‘les; judicial systems. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 
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ror. AmericAN PottricaL THoucut. Mr. Lee. A survey of Americ 
concepts of government from colonial times to the present, with empha 
upon federalism, sectionalism, democracy, nationalism and internationalis 
the impact of science, technology, and war upon political ideas and practic 
and recent contributions of American political writers. 3 units. First semest 


MWF, 11. 


@ 


103. STATE AND LocaL GovERNMENT. Mr. Vieg. Survey of recent ma 
developments in state government and administration, interstate cooperat 
and federal-state relations; examination of problems and progress in munici 
organization and management and in county government. Special attenti 
will be given to state and local government in California. 3 units. Secc 
semester. MWF, 11. : 


104. Pustic ApMINIsTRATION. Mr. Vieg. The processes of responsi 
administration in American government, with reference to the theory : 
practice of organization, fiscal and personnel management, and administrat 
law and adjudication. This course is designed to meet the requirements 
students intending to enter government service. 3 units. First semes 
MWF, ro. 


ror. GovERNMENT AND Bustnzss. Mr. Vieg. A systematic consideration 
the role of government in relation to business in the United States. 
analysis of the functions of the state with respect to organizing, promot 
regulating and sustaining economic enterprise. 3 units. Second seme: 
MWE, 1o. 


152. Pustic Opinion AND Propacanpa. Mr. Lee. Second semester. (Omi 
in 1945-46; to be offered in 1946-47.) 

154a, 154b. AMERICAN ConsTITUTIONAL HisToRY AND Law. Mr. Lee. ! 
semester. Antecedents of the United States Constitution, its formation, 
its growth through interpretation in the nineteenth century. Landa 
cases will be studied. Second semester: Recent interpretations of the Co 
tution, with special attention to Supreme Court decisions affecting 
relations of government, industry, and labor. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


156. Poxrricay Parties AND ELEcTorAL PROBLEMS. Mr. Vieg. First seme 
(Omitted in 1945-46; to be offered in 1946-47.) 


167. INTERNATIONAL OrcanizaTion. Mr. Vieg. An examination of 
problem of organizing international relations on a basis that would pr¢ 
security against war and orderly processes of peaceful change, with sf 
attention to projects and proposals growing out of World Wars I ani 
First semester. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 
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3. INTERNATIONAL Law. Mr. Lee. The nature, sources, and content of 
ernational law; diplomatic and consular practice; the interpretation of 
aties; the future of international law. 3 units. Second semester. TITAS, 8. 


» Porrricat Turory. Mr. Lee. An intensive study of the major works of 
inent political philosophers in western civilization from Plato and Aristotle 
the twentieth century. 2 units. First semester. Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


+ Pustic Poricy. Mr. Vieg. The aim of the seminar is the careful 
estigation of several current and basic public questions through systematic 
of the methods and insights of political science. Within the range of a 
ited number of specific issues each student will select his own problem 
, through independent study, prepare a comprehensive written report 
n it. The weekly meetings will be devoted to discussion of difficulties 
ountered in research and to the presentation of interim or progress reports. 
nits. Second semester. Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


HONORS STUDY 


\ 
i 


student accepted for honors study in the social sciences with Govern- 

t as his major field, having completed Government 2 and 54, must 
ide in his program four term courses in Government numbered above 
jand the honors courses (141, 142; 191, 192), each of which carries 
2 units credit. Honors candidates engage in extensive reading and 
are essays which are read and discussed in a weekly seminar attended 
he candidates and various members of the associated faculties. Biblio- 
hical study under the direction of Miss Marion J. Ewing, assistant 
tian, is included in the program. 


142. Poxrtica, THoucut From Prato to BENTHAM. 


I92. SELEcTED Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 
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History 


Concentration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in history a1 
required to take History 1, and should take the following courses durin 
the first two years: Government 2, Economics 51. Students must pass 
reading test in French, German, or Spanish by the beginning of the senic 
year. Except in cases of previous preparation, students should pursue cours 
in at least one of these foreign languages until prepared to pass the readin 
test. 
During junior and senior years students are required to take History 1 
and at least 12 units of upper division courses in history plus 6 units ; 
upper division courses in related fields such as Economics, Governmer 
Sociology, Religion, Literature, and Philosophy. Students planning to conce 
trate in Oriental History should consult the department of Oriental Affai 


tatb. THe DeveLopMENT oF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. The Staff. T. 
evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the contemporary scet 
and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid to the politic 
religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The aim is to lay 
foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems. This course 
its equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in histo 


3 units. Two divisions MWF, 9; and two divisions TTAS, 9. 


55a, 55. History oF THE UNITED Srares. Mr. Bradley. The politic 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its beginni 
as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence and wo 
influence. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


103a, 103b. History oF CHINA. Mr. Ch’en. For description see Oriet 
Affairs 103a, 103b. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


ro7a, 107b. EnotisH History. Mr. Pitman. The development of the m 
features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid upon 

evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the gro 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the cultt 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second semes 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


113a, 113b. THe History or MopERN Europe. Mr. Brace. Europe from 
beginning of the French Revolution to the present day. Political, econot 
social, and intellectual developments will be studied with reference bo 

their intrinsic significance and to an understanding of contemporary Eur 
Open to sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their pr 
ration. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 
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»114b. Russta Since THE ReIcn or Catering II. Mr. Brace. A survey 
Xussian political, economic, and cultural history since the eighteenth 
ary. First semester, through the Revolution of 1917; second semester, 
| the establishment of the USSR to the present. Prerequisite: History 1 
msent of instructor. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


, 121b. A History or Ipgas in America. Mr. Wright. A survey of the 
lectual traditions brought by the colonists, the changes and development 
e European heritage, and the origins and growth of ideas and intellectual 
‘ments particularly influential in the United States. The first semester 
cover the period from 1585 to 1815; the second semester from 1815 to 
_ Prerequisite: a college course in American History, or permission of 
astructor. 2 units. Th, 7:7 5-9:15 p.m. 


| 123b. Tue Ten Repustics or Soura America. Mr. Herring. Their 
nd development from independence to the present time. Open to juniors 
eniors. 3 units. MWF, ro. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


-124b. Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE IsLAND Repusuics. Mr. 
ng. The Indian and colonial background and the history of the 
»pment of these republics with some attention to Puerto Rico and the 
es of European powers. 3 units. M WF, 10. 


154b. American ConstirutionaL History AND Law. Mr. Lee. For 
Ption see Government 154a, 154b. 
J 


‘Tue Britis Empre Since 1763. Mr. Pitman. An examination of 
ajor changes in Imperial policy and Colonial institutions with emphasis 
the effects of Imperialism on colonists and Native races. 3 units. Second 


er. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


History or Western AMERICA AND THE NortH Paciric. (Omitted in 


Tue Unirep Srares anp tHe Paciric. Mr. Bradley. A study of the 
oment and expansion of American interests, including population, 
urce, and cultural institutions throughout the area bordering upon the 
| First semester. (To be offered for the first time in 1946-47.) 


Cae Westwarp Movement IN Nortu America. Mr. Bradley. A study 
‘migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the continent, from 


1 


ablishment of the English colonies to the twentieth century. Some 
'n will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement of popu- 
‘in Canada. Second semester. (To be offered for the first time in 


‘ie 
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180. DreLtomatic Retations oF THE U.S. AND Latin AmEricA, 1810-194 
Mr. Herring. The Monroe doctrine, annexations, occupations, econor 
intervention, the rise and development of the Pan American movemer 
Open to seniors or specially qualified juniors. Prerequisite: History 12: 
and permission of instructor. First semester. 3 units. 7, 7:15-9:15 p.m. a 
individual conferences. 


181. Arcentina. Mr. Herring. The history of its development sir 
independence. Open to juniors and seniors. Prerequisite: History 123a 
123b or 124a. Second semester. 3 units. T, 7:15-9:15 p.m. and individ 
conferences. 


HONORS 


A student admitted to honors in the Social Sciences with History as 
major field will, in addition to the program of reading and conferen 
arranged with the member of the department who acts as his advi: 
participate in a discussion group, including the departmental faculty < 
students in honors, and will meet for the presentation of reports < 
discussion. Juniors will register for 141; seniors will register for 191. 


41a, 141b. Husrory anp Historians. The Departmental Staff. A consid 
tion of the theory and interpretation of history through the reading o 
selected group of great historical classics, and a study of the development 


historiography. Arranged. 


1gta, 19tb. SELecTeD Topics FOR HisrortcaL Investication. The Dep 
mental Staff. Arranged. 


4 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
Ill-54. Htsrory or THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Mr. Britt. Year course. MWF, 
Ill-120. American SocraL aNnp Poxrticat Ipzas. Mr. Britt. Year cov 


MWFE, ro. 


IlI-140. Husrory oF CONSTITUTIONAL Government. Miss Sommerli 
Year course. MWF, 11. ; 


Ill-147. Tue Dieromatic Hisrory oF THE Western Wortp. Mr. Co 
Year course. TTA, 10, and an hour arranged. ! 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


201. Srupres Iv Europe Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Individualized studit 
selected topics in contemporary European history. Second semester. 3 ¥ 


W, 4-6. : 


209. AmertcAN Dirtomatic Hisrory. Mr. Cooke. A review of the 
principles of American foreign policy and an intensive study based | 
primary source materials of a limited number of instances in one oF! 
aspects of the diplomatic history of the United States. First semseter. 3 * 


Th. 4-6. 
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. HisroricaL Lireraturz in tHe Unrrep Srares. Mr. Bradley. An 
lysis and appraisal of the major historical works of a selected group of 
‘most distinguished American historians. Intended primarily for graduates, 
open by permision to qualified undergraduates. 3 units. Second semester. 
A, arranged. 


SEMINAR IN AMERICAN EXPANSION IN THE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. A 
ly of the bibliography and of selected topics relating to the development 
American influence in various parts of the Pacific world. The course will 
conducted by the seminar method, with research and oral and written 
mts. 3 units. First semester. TTh, arranged. 


Tue Cyancinc American Scene. Mr. Britt. A critical study of the 
vth and changing characteristics of American life with special emphasis 
the effect of change on a sense of nationality. 3 units. First semester. 
anged. 


Mathematics 


uirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses of Mathe- 
cs 1 and 65, it is necessary to take the following courses: Mathematics 
151, and at least six more units in the department of Mathematics. The 
ming six units may be taken in Mathematics or selected from Physics 
'Ig1, Astronomy 155. 


>. Inrropuction to CottecE MATHEMATICS. Departmental Staff. While 
vourse prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the same time 
tehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical background. 
vourse is so organized as to benefit the student with extensive preparation 
et is not beyond the student with a minimum preparation. It includes 
ce algebra, trigonometry, and an introduction to analytic geometry and 
‘us. Prerequisite to further work in the department, except Mathematics 


58. 3 units. TTAS, ro. MWF, 10. 


ite: One section of rb will be offered first semester, and one section of 
+ second semester, M WF, 11. 

; 

MATHEMATICS oF FINANCE. Mr. Harrold. Interest, annuities, amorti- 
(, depreciation, and an introduction to the mathematics of life insurance. 
“Teduisite. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


7 


‘TATIsTIcaL Metuops. Mr. Harrold. Graphs, averages, frequency distri- 
(, probability, correlation, index numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory 
:00. 3 units. Second semester. MW, 9; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 
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65a, 65b. DirrERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Mr. Hamilton. This is 
standard course in the theory and applications of the calculus. 3 units. TT/ 


9. 


67. Prange Anatytic Grometry. Mr. Hamilton. A study of the strais 
line, conic sections, higher plane curves and their properties. Prerequisi 


Math. 1. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


110. Sotip ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. | 
Hamilton. Planes, curved surfaces, space curves and solution of spher: 
triangles. Prerequisite: Math. 67. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


11ga, 119b. HicHER ALGEBRA AND Turory oF Egouations. Mr. Jae; 
Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other advanced to 
in algebra. 3 units. TTAS, 8. (119a omitted in 1945-46.) 


135. THE TEAcHING oF MATHEMATICS. Mr. Jaeger. This course is desig 
for prospective teachers of high school mathematics. It will include the stt 
criticism, and possible reorganization of various types of curricula now 
force. Methods for teaching students of varying abilities will be discus 
Materials from arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry will be 1 
to illustrate the topics of the course. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1a, b or 
equivalent. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 10. 


151a, 151b. DirFERENTIAL EquaTIons. Mr. Hamilton. A general cours 
the theory, solution, and application of differential equations. 3 units. M| 


8. 


152a, 152b. Apvancep Catcutus. Mr. Harrold. Partial derivatives, mull 
integrals, Taylor and Fourier series, line and surface integrals, impr 
integrals, elements of complex variable. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


180. Proyecrive Gxrometry. Mr. Hamilton. 3 units. First seme 
Arranged. 


185. Vector Anatysis. Mr. Harrold. 3 units. Second semester. Arraf 
190a, 190b. Numper Tuerory. Mr. Jaeger. 3 autre (Omitted in 1945 
rgta-1g9tb. Matuematicat Puysics. For description see Physics 191A" 
195a, 195b. Comprex VariasLe. Mr. Hamilton. 3 units. Arranged. 


* * * 


Graduate work in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Real 
Complex Variable, and Topology is offered under the auspices of the ( 
mont Graduate School. | 
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Engineering Drawing 


7b. Encineerinc Drawinc. Miss Bruner. A beginning course in 
chanical drawing and descriptive geometry. Includes lettering, use of 
truments, orthographic projection, and the making and interpreting of 
rking drawings. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. Prerequisite for all other 
gineering Drawing courses. Credit will not be given for one unit only, nor 
more than four units. 1 or 2 units each semester. M TW or Th, 1:15-4:10. 


_ Apvancep Encrneerinc Drawine. Miss Bruner. Continuation of 7a, b. 
o advanced lettering, and basic work in architecture, structural steel, 
ographical draughting, and production illustration. 1 to 3 units each 
tester. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. May be repeated for credit for a 
samum of six units. MTW or Th, 1:1 5-410. 


_ Descriptive Gromerry. Miss Bruner. Prerequisite: Mathematics 2 OF 
equivalent. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. 


W or Th, 1:15-4:10. 


1, 112b. ELEMENTS oF EncingErinc Desicn. Engineering design 
dlems from the field of aeronautical, mechanical, or civil engineering. 
' work is varied in accordance with the interests and objectives of the 
vidual student. 2 units. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. (Omitted in 


5-46.) 


Military Science 


ing the present War Emergency the course of instruction in Military 
nee and Tactics has been modified to meet the primary needs of students 
teliminary instruction prior to their induction into Military Service. The 
lar course of instruction for the peacetime Senior R.O.T.C. Unit has 
: temporarily suspended but will be reestablished with possible modifica- 
| at the termination of the present War Emergency; its general purpose 
be the same as heretofore; i.e., the qualification of students as leaders 
nes of national emergency. 

ie present course of Military Instruction consists of two semesters only 
ncludes the following subjects: 


Firsr Semester. Colonel Barker. Drill; Equipment; Field Sanitation; 
‘ Aid; Interior Guard Duty; Military Courtesy; Army Organization; 
‘mal and Sex Hygiene; Military Censorship; Map and Photograph 
ing. 2 units. Class, M, 8, or I, 9; and M, 1:15 to 4:05. 


SEconp Srmesrer. Colonel Barker. Concealment and Camouflage; 
ung and Patrolling; Drill; Marches and Bivouacs; Patrol Operations; 
“rship; Weapons. 2 units. Class, M, 8, or T, 9; and M, 1:15 to 4:05. 


bh im 
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Music 


As an important force in the educational life of Pomona College, music off 
opportunity for participation in many instrumental and choral activities bo 
on an extracurricular and on a credit basis. Courses are designed to inclu 
both students who intend to make music their profession and those who des 
it as an avocation. 

Requirements for concentration: 24 units of upper division work. Requi 
lower division courses are Music 1 and 55. Students entering as upp 
classmen should take these courses before coming to Pomona. 

Students intending to major instead of merely concentrate must t 
Music 1, 55, 104, 107, 159. In addition, majors in applied music are requ 
to take two lessons per week in their major subjects unless excused by 1 
music faculty, to appear frequently in student recitals, and to present 
satisfactory public recital during their senior year. 

Additional required courses for majors in theoretical music are Music - 
and 158. Such majors must also present a satisfactory public recital of th 
own compositions during their senior year. 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ra-tb. Exvementary Harmony. Mr. Allen. Thorough grounding in 
fundamentals of music through the mediums of hearing, singing, writ 
and the keyboard. Study of major and minor modes; all diatonic tri 
dominant seventh and super-tonic seventh chords and all non-chordal to 
Harmonic analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based on the technic: 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite: ability to play a simple hymti 
the keyboard. An arranged laboratory hour each week, in addition to 
regular class periods, may be required. 3 units. MWF, 9 or 1:15 and A. 


53a-53b. INTRODUCTION TO Music. Mr. Dayton. A nontechnical listes 
course to acquaint the student, through analytical study, with the symph 
opera, chamber and solo music heard in concert to-day. No previous mu 
experience required. 2 units. MW, 2:15 or 3:15. | 
55a-55b. ApvaNceD Harmony. Mr. Allen. A study of part- writing tec 
as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic harmony and modulation. In 
mental style of the Classical School. Prerequisite: Music 1. An afta) 
laboratory hour each week, in addition to the regular class periods, ma 


required. 3 units. MWF, 11 and A. 


103a, 103b. Music iN AMERICAN History. Mr. Fiske. This cout) 
designed to provide the general student with an understanding of the! 
music has taken in the social and educational growth of the United $ 
from the colonial period to the present day. Attention will be given to 
popular, and art music and their importance in various phases of our nal 
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ural development. Not limited to music students. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 
itted in 1945-46; to be offered in 1946-47.) 


-104b. History or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to familiarize the 
snt with the major trends in the history of music from the early Christian 
o the present, with special emphasis on composers, music and develop- 
s from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is given to 
c problems of the present day. Prerequisite: Music 1 or permission of 
actor. Alternates with 103. 3 units. TTAS, 9 


105b. Braums to Barrox. Mr. Dayton. An advanced course in the 
rstanding and appreciation of music, based on an intensive study of the 
and works of Brahms, Debussy, Wagner, Sibelius, and the moderns. 
quisite: Music 53 or 104. 2 units. TTA, 2:15. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 
to7b. Counterpoint. Mr. Allen. Preliminary work in free style for 
nd three voices is followed by the Inventions and Classical Suite forms. 
le Preludes and Variations are undertaken during the second semester. 
| time permits, an introduction to the Palestrina technic is offered. 2 


"et AS, zo. 


13b. OrcHEsTRATION AND INSTRUMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. A study 
Instruments of the modern orchestra; their history, technical limitations 
se in various groups; study of scores and the technic of scoring. Pre- 


ite: Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


‘Wacnertan Mustc-Drama. Mr. Dayton. An intensive study of the 
erian style and principles through a detailed analysis of the Ring of the 
ingen, Mastersingers of Nuremburg, Tristan and Isolde, and Parsifal, 
{ Comparative examination of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunoff, Verdi’s 


», and Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. Prerequisite: Music 53, or 
units. Second semester. T'T'h, rd 


3rupiEs IN CHAMBER Music. Mr. Dayton. A concentrated course in 
‘rature of ensemble music including analysis of the works of Haydn, 
, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms, and a special study of innovations 


Jern composers in this increasingly popular field. Prerequisite: Music 
(04. 2 units. First semester. T7'h, rsd a8 


‘8b. Free Composition. Mr. Allen. Advanced original work in either 
‘yphonic or homophonic forms, according to the need and preparation 
‘itudent. Prerequisite: Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


‘ORM AND ANatysis. Mr. Blanchard. Designed to lead to a clear 
anding of the principles upon which musical form is based, and to the 
ton of these principles in the works of the great masters of form. 
tisite: Music 55. 2 units. First semester. TTA, 8. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 


Ensemble Instruction. Permission of Director required. No special 
charged. Enrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time. 


57a, 57b. CHoraL Sincine. Mr. Lyman. The study and production of ch 
music, especial attention being given to diction, phrasing, content of 
works dealt with, and an understanding of musicianship as applied to ch 
singing. The class will be organized as the College Choir and as such 
sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11:55 to 12 
and on Tuesdays from 11:30 to 12:20. I unit. The course may be repe 
for credit. 


58a, 5b. Orcuesrra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orche 
repertoire and application of the principles of orchestral routine thre 
public performance. T'wo periods of attendance weekly; one unit cr 
Additional sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course ma} 


repeated for credit. T and TA, 4:15. 


59a, 59b. Banv. Mr. Blanchard. The study and production of the be 
concert band repertoire. Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit c 
The course may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. (Omitted in 1945 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Credit for individual and class work in Applied Music (other 
ensemble) is open to all students in the college, subject to the follo 
provisions: 

No credit is given for elementary or beginning music study. 

Credit is given for individual and class instruction on the following | 

Placement tests are required before any credit is given and before stu 
may advance from one rank to another. Details of these tests mé 
obtained from the office of the music department. Credit of two unit 
semester is given for two private lessons weekly, one unit per semest( 
one private lesson weekly. | 

A total of not more than 16 units of instruction in applied music m 
counted toward the Bachelor of Arts degree, 8 of which must be num 
above 100. 

Music 1 (Harmony) must accompany or precede all credit-study. | 
music majors may obtain credit for one lesson per week per semest 
additional study without further Harmony courses. Music 55 (2n¢ 
Harmony) must accompany or precede more than one year of credit 
for those taking two lessons a week. 


11. AppLiep Music. (Freshman level) 
61. Appiiep music. (Sophomore level) 
r11. AppLiEeD Music. (Junior level) 

161. APpLiED Music. (Senior level) 
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Voice, Mr. Lyman and Miss Smith 
Orcan, Mr. Blanchard 

Piano, Mr. Olive, Mr. Dayton, Miss Smith 
VIoLIN AND vioLa, Mr. Fiske 

Harp, Mr. Kastner 

VIOLONCELLO 


ssons on other instruments may be arranged for through the office of the 
ic Department. 


FEES FOR INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


w those paying regular tuition: PER SEMESTER 


half hour private lesson per week $45.00 
| half-hour in excess of one per week 40.00 
r those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 

lusive of work in applied music: 

half hour private lesson per week 60.00 
half-hour in excess of one 40.00 
instruction 25.00 


PRACTICE FEES 

| PER SEMESTER 
», one-half hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily $ 6.00 

ges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5.00 
manual Organ, one hour weekly 

jes Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, 
_ (advanced students only) one hour weekly 15.00 
1 without piano, one hour daily 1.50 


2.00 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 


ss lessons for beginning students are offered at $25 per semester, a 
tation of four persons being set as the class minimum. For this work 
legiate credit is given. Each class meets once a week for an hour. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


( Ninereentu Century Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTh, 
45. 

» Renaissance to Baroque Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. 
Hy Qa 

i 


t 


j} Apvancrep Piano. Mr. Pattison. Year course. Class instruction. 


éged hours. 


* * * 


‘duate work in Theoretical and Applied music and in Public School 
‘ Methods is offered under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate 
(l. Students interested in obtaining the special teaching credential in 


May complete the requirements for the credential by taking graduate 
lin the Claremont Graduate School 
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Oriental Affairs 


A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Affairs 5 
and 51b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work is required. This m 
include at least one year’s work in language. 


51a, 51b. Tue Currurat Lecactzs or East Asta. Mr. Ch’en. A survey 
the humanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in ott 
lands in East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philo 
phy, religion, and art. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


ro1a-torb. INTRODUCTION To THE CutnEsE Lancuace. Mr. Lo. A readi 
course for beginners in the Chinese language, with a major emphasis on t 
analysis of written characters, and on grammar and syntax. Open to sopl 
mores by permission. 3 units. TTS, ro. 


r04a, 104b. CurnesE LirERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Mr. Lo. A study 
outstanding Chinese literary works in English translation with the aim o 
deeper appreciation of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


105. ‘THe Contemporary Far East. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of Occider 
cultures and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; 
physical, intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the org 
zation and strategy of these countries today. First semester. M WF, 9. 


113a, 113b. Htsrory or Cuina. Mr. Ch’en. General survey of Chir 
History, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical scho 
important movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social : 
political institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complex! 
of the problem of present day China in the light of her ancient cult 
heritage. 3 units. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


126. OnrentaL Putosopuy. Mr. Iredell. For description see Philosophy | 


| 
140. History of Cutturat Revations BETwEEN CHINA AND THE Occ! 
Mr. Ch’en. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and art 
relations and interchanges between China and the Western World fi 
Greco-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Sec 
semester. MWF, 9. — | 
151a, 15tb. ApvaNcep Cuinzse Lancuace. Mr. Lo. An advanced co 
open to those who have had sora-ro1b. 3 units. TTA, 2:15 and third t 
arranged. ; 
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History or Far Eastern Dipromacy. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


ConTEMPoRARY Far Eastern GovERNMENT AND PoLirics. (Omitted in 


-46.) 


Reapines in Orrentat Arrairs. Mr. Ch’en. 3 units. Each semester. 
be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


* * * 


r graduate courses open to seniors, consult catalog of the Graduate School. 


Philosophy 


ses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They are recom- 
led for students who wish a general acquaintance with the subject. 
idents planning to concentrate in philosophy must take Philosophy 55 or 
id an introductory course in psychology. Twenty-four hours of upper 
on work are required. Eighteen of these must be in the field of 
sophy, but six hours of work may be chosen from other departments 
» selection is approved by the student’s adviser. Philosophy 154 should 
cluded. Information concerning the Honors program in philosophy 
de obtained from the Department. 

dents transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year are 
le to concentrate in philosophy provided the lower division prerequisites 
‘et before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


‘NTRODUCTION To Logic. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of 


tive and inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the nature 
tse of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive 


‘€s. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 
3b. Puttosopuy or Art. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


5b. History or European Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. A study of the 
‘currents of European philosophy from the earliest Greek thinkers 
th modern philosophic thought. The course is designed to be a general 


ultural introduction to philosophy through a study of its history. 
is. MWF, ro. 


7b. Prosiems or Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. An introductory considera- 
_ the meaning and method of philosophy, an examination of the thought 
‘ms which emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and _psychol- 
fad a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 3 units. 
}, FO. 
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126. Orrentat Purtosopuy. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to proy 
the student with a general background of oriental thought as a basis 
further study of oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to ¢ 
an appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of s 
of the more important thinkers and schools of oriental philosophy . 
through a comparison of oriental and western philosophical views 
cultural ideals. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


131. Typzs oF EruicaL Turory. A critical examination of some of 
chief types of ethical theory (e.g. Aristotle, Kant and Bergson) and a. 
sideration of their various solutions to the main problems of moral the 
(Omitted in 1945-46.) 


141. Reapines tn Puttosopny. Mr. Iredell. A course consisting of readi 
papers, and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a stud 
knowledge of philosophical literature and to aid him to integrate his y 
‘n the field and to relate it to the material of other fields. The content of 
course may vary according to the needs of those enrolled and may be repe 
for credit during the Junior and Senior Years for a total of 6 hours. 
course is normally open only to those concentrating in philosophy. Perm: 
of the’ instructor is required for registration. 1-3 units. Each seme 
Arranged. 


151. Tue NinereentH Century. A study of the main currents of 
century thought and of their reflection in the literature, the history anc 
social movements of the period. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


152. SoME REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHIES OF Lire. An evaluation ol 
contribution made by a number of representative thinkers to an understar 


of the western mind. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


: 


153. PxitosopHy or Science. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed espe 
for students interested in the problems of the physical and biological scit 
A critical examination will be made of the basic concepts and me 
underlying contemporary scientific thought. Consideration will be giv 
such questions as the nature of scientific knowledge, conceptions of ni 
natural law, the relation of the scientific interest to other interests, and 
contributions of the special sciences to a view of the universe as a W 


(Omitted in 1945-46.) 


154. Contemporary Puttosopny. Mr. Iredell. A study of contemf) 
philosophic thought through some of the main modern thinkers with s| 
reference to the dominant ideas of the civilization of today. Prereq! 
Philosophy 55 or 57, or such previous work as will provide an equi! 
grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. 3 units. First semester. TT) 
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» ConTEMPorARY Puttosopuy or Epucation. Mr. Iredell. A considera- 
_ of educational philosophies at work in the world today, together with a 
cal analysis of the chief philosophical problems involved. The course will 
ude a brief survey of some of the current attempts to reform education in 
country and abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 
tanding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems of education. 
its. First semester. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


: 
'7- Locic. Mr. Barrett. First semester. MWF, 8. 


3. Intropuction to Purtosopuy. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. MWF, 


56. SocIAL AND Po.iTIcAL Pxitosoppy. Mr. Barrett. First semester. 


, 10, and an hour arranged. 
f 


58. Sranparps anv Vatues. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. TTh, 10, 
an hour arranged. 
* * & 

considerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy is available under 
uspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Physical Education 


program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
that a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
ons of the human mechanism: understanding of the hygienic practices 
\ promote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop- 
il and recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
‘dual’s well being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
ke such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 


SUGGESTED CONCENTRATION FOR PRosPECTIVE 
TEACHERS OF PuysIcaL EDUCATION 


s Program, followed by a year of work in the Claremont Graduate 
}, will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
ik education. It will also qualify the student for advanced work in 
‘therapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Suggestions for special 
'ses in the related fields are given on page 74. 


‘HMAN Year: Biology 1, Chemistry 2, English 1, Physical Education oF 


ToMorE Year: Education 53, Music 53, Psychology 51, 52, or 53, 
'8Y 51, Speech and Dramatics 6r. 


oR YEAR: Physical Education 119 (for women), 123, 124, 129, 
logy 107, Speech and Dramatics 52, Zoology 103 and 118. 


Re 
» a 


a 
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Szntor YEAR: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 191 (for men), Psychai 
108. ; 


In addition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are requir 
It is suggested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportur 
for both technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activit 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable 
students planning graduate research in physical education. | 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s training Course for women is held 
a two-week period immediately following Commencement. This cor 
aims to provide its members with experience and skills useful in sumi 
camps, playgrounds, and other activities of community recreation. It ; 
offers interests and skills for such later interests as occupational therapy ; 
rehabilitation. ) 


MEN AND WOMEN 


A student is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities 
semester during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit 
semester during his Junior and Senior years. 


5. Principles oF HEALTHFUL Livinc. Mr. Strehle and Miss Kelley. 
introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning and signific 
of physical, mental, and social health as related to the individual an¢ 
society. Important phases of our National health problem. Constru 
methods of promoting the health of the individual. Defensive hygi 
Special health problems of college students and young people gener 
3 units. First or second semester. Men, Mr. Strehle, arranged; women, 


Kelley. MWF, 8. 


123. NaTuRE AND FUNCTION OF Pay. Miss Kelley. The biological inte 
tation of play and the function of play in growth, development and s 
adjustment. Methods of leadership and organization of play activitie 
bring out moral habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 ¥ 


DD hs os 


124. ComMMUNITY RECREATION. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the of; 
zation of the school and the public playground, the types of leadership, 
types of activities best suited for various age periods. Discussion 0 
technique of organizing the recreation center. Organization of leader 
Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Second semester. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


126. Communiry Hzattu. Miss Kelley. A brief survey of the flel 
community and public health dealing with the health of people as a 8 
and with the social and governmental activities which are concerned 
environmental control and health promotion. Hygiene and the corre 
of the total health teaching program. 3 units. Second semester. MWI 
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. Kunesiotocy. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and muscular 
chanism, and their relation to problems of bodily development and 
dency. Prerequisite: Anatomy. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


. Puysicat Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of the causes, preven- 
» and correction of physical defects. Laboratory work includes methods 
‘xamination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite: 129. 3 units. First 
ester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-0. 


PrincipLes oF Puysicat Epucation. Miss Kelley and Mr. Nixon. 


ited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second 
ester. MWF, 11. 


MEN 


udents engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
tding to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exami- 
ms and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permitted 
/to men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical develop- 
4 and physical efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the 
tment are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, 
ciency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
, and in one team game. 

te following physical education activities are carried on under supervision 
he Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, boxing, 
clive exercises, cross country running, football, golf, gymnastics, swim- 
', tennis, touch football, track and field athletics, volleyball, water polo, 
‘ling. The student obtains credit in the required courses listed below 
articipation in activities selected in accordance with the principles set 
in the preceding paragraph. 

College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of the 
jam of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate in 
ore strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the 


Ize Physician indicating that the individual js physically fit for such 
‘ipation. 


Puysica Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Freshman 
1 unit. Arranged. 


| Puystcan Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Freshmen 
king Military Science. 4 unit. Arranged. 


‘b. Prystcat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
‘f unit. Arranged. 


b. Puysicat Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required of Sopho- 
“not taking military. Sophomore year. /4 unit. Arranged. 
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105a-105b. PuysicaL EpucaTIon Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Juni 
year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


ro7a-1o7b. PuysicaL Epucation ACTIVITIES. The Staff. Required, Sen 
year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


rgia-19tb. TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING PuysicaL EpucaTION. The Staff. T 
course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and supervising athlet 
Open to Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


Medical and physical examination is given all entering students w 
subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as 
result of these examinations. Participation in 11a-11b is required for 
Freshman year. Students may have freedom of election in other activi 
‘n so far as medical and physical examinations warrant, but must inch 
during the Freshman and Sophomore years one individual sport, one te 
or group sport and one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. * 
passing of a swimming achievement test is required for graduation. 
should be completed by the end of the Sophomore year. 


ACTIVITY 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduat 
One unit is credited for 11, Fundamentals, a special course organized 
such a fashion as to include the basic fundamentals of physical activity. 
remaining 5 units may be earned by participation in any of the follov 
activities: 


InpivipuaL Sports: archery, badminton, golf, riding, riflery, swimm 
tennis. 


Tram Sports: basketball, baseball, hockey, speedball, volleyball. 
Dancine: rhythmics, creative, tap, folk. | 
Gymnastics: Danish, individual. 


tra-t1b. Funpamentats. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. Yy 1 
Arranged. 3 


1oa-12b. Sports AND Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. 
unit. Arranged. 


63a-63b. FUNDAMENTALS, Sports or DaNcIne. The Staff. Required, S¢ 
more year. %4 unit. Arranged. 


64a-64b. FUNDAMENTALS, SPORTS OR -Dancinc. The Staff. Req 
Sophomore year. ¥, unit. Arranged 
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a-115b. FUNDAMENTALS, SporTs oR Dancine. The Staff. Required, 
ior year. 14 unit. Arranged. 


+117b. FunpaMENntats, Sports op Dancinc. The Staff. Required, 
lor year. 14 unit. Arranged. 


THEORY 


-119b. TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING Puysicat Epucation Activities. The 
. 2units. MW, 8. 


* * * 


non-credit Counselor Training Camp is held each year immediately 
wing Commencement. This course aims to provide experience in camp 
other types of recreational leadership. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


. History oF THE Dance. Miss Richardson. Year course, carrying 
its credit for whole year. Arranged hours, 


Physics 


nts concentrating in physics will plan to complete four years of mathe- 
's, establish a solid foundation in chemistry and descriptive geometry, 
te a reading knowledge of French and German, and be prepared to take 


\centration examination covering 24 units of upper division work in 
CS. 


_ Intropuction to Puysicat Science. Mr. Tileston and Mr. Spore. 
mathematical course intended for those who wish to obtain a knowl- 
of the fundamental facts, theories and applications of physics. The 
2s will be illustrated by numerous experimental demonstrations and the 
t will be developed from the basis of the discrete structure of electricity 
tatter. Fee $5.00 each semester. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


b. Grnerat Puysics, Mr. Tileston. A study of the phenomena and 
o£ mechanics, wave motion, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and 
‘This course is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic 
dles of physics and is planned especially for those students who expect 
itinue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineering or 
ne. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 3 units. M WF, 8. 


>. PuystcaL MEASUREMENTS. Mr. Tileston and Mr. Spore. Quanti- 
aboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 51. Must accom- 
I. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $3.00. W, 1:15-4:15. 


_ wf, 
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109. SLIDE RuLE AND PRECISION OF MeasureMENTs. A study of the p 
ciples of precision of measurements and the application of these priney 
to experimental data. The student will be given the opportunity to learn 
operation of the slide rule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Caler 
and Physics 51, 52. 3 units. First semester. Fee $3.00. MWF, 9. (Omit 


in 1945-46.) 


110. ENcINEERING THERMopyNAMics. A course dealing with the princi 
of thermodynamics and heat transfer, presented from the engineering vi 
point. The first and second laws of thermodynamics will be emphasized v 
applications to the properties of liquids, vapors and gases. Prerequi: 
Calculus and Physics 51, 52. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


trra-titb. Execrriciry AND Macnetism. Mr. Tileston. A course in t 
retical electricity and magnetism, a study of the fundamental laws underh 
resistance, self and mutual inductance, and capacity in both direct 
alternating current circuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics 51, 


3 units. MWYF, 11. 


113a-113b. Mercuanics. Mr. Harrold. Kinematics and dynamics of mo 
Study of forces and their relation to motion. Concepts of work, po 
momentum, impulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of in¢ 
Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and framed struc 


with special emphasis on engineering applications. Prerequisite: Calc 
3 units. Arranged. 


151a-151b. ExecrricaL MEasuREMENTS. Mr. Tileston and Mr. Spore. La 
tory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements, including the calibr 
of electrical measuring instruments, measurement of magnetization, resist 
inductance, and capacity. Opportunity will be given for work in pyrom 
photometry and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics 111 preceding of ac 
panying this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. M, 1:15-4:15. 


153a-153b. Optics. The fundamental laws of geometrical and ph 
optics, the wave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, el 
magnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magneto 
theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of spectroscopy and a 
theory. Prerequisite: Physics 51, 52 and Calculus. 3 units. TTAS 
(Omitted in 1945-46.) 


154a-154b. Optica, MEASUREMENTS. Quantitative verification of the la 
geometrical and physical optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, ¢ 
sion and refraction, photometry and photography. Special emphasis W 
given to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accompany 153. 
Laboratory fee $4.00. F, 1:15-4:15. (Omitted in 1945-46.) : 
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atgtb. Maruematicat Puysics. Atomic physics and mathematical 
sics presented by the departments of mathematics and physics. Pre- 
uisite: Calculus and major work in a physical science. 2 units. Arranged. 
nitted in 1945-46.) 
i lan Dee 

he Claremont Graduate School announces that graduate courses in 
sics at the California Institute of Technology in Pasadena are available 
ch the consent of the instructor) to properly qualified students in the 
emont Graduate School, upon recommendation of the student’s adviser. 


Psychology 


ents concentrating in psychology are required to take either 53 or 54, 
24 units of upper division courses. As a part of the latter requirement, 
its may be offered from the following courses: Biology 107, Zoology 103, 
sation 101, Government 152, Sociology 152. The student is also expected 
ave some knowledge of basic physiology and the elements of statistical 
od. 

te of the following courses is prerequisite to all further work in the 


tment: Psychology 51, 52, or 53. Child Psychology may be taken 
arrently with 51b or 53b. 


51b. Intropuction to PsycHotocy. Mr. Hinshaw and Miss James. 
amental facts and principles of consciousness and behavior. The relation 
~ Mervous system to mental processes and action. Practical applications 
rious fields. 3 units. Three sections. MWF, 10, 11; TTAS, 10. * 


ILEMENTS OF PsycHotocy. Similar to 51a, 51b. Second semester. 4 
| MWF, 11 and F, 1:15. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


3b. Inrropuction to Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis and Miss James. Similar 
, 51b except that there are two lectures and one two-hour laboratory 
d. Notes are written up outside of laboratory time. Laboratory fee $1.50 
vemester. Three lecture sections, MW, 11, TTh, 10, WF, 10. Laboratory 
‘sy TWTh or F, 1:15-3:05. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


4b. Lazoratory Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis. The laboratory work in 53a, 
yove may be taken by those who have taken or are taking 51a, 51b or 
‘uivalent. Required of psychology majors. 1 unit. Same periods and 
for 53a, 53b. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


(NDivipvaL DirrErences. Mr. Hinshaw. A study of the nature and 
1 of individual differences and their causes as determined by objective - 
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methods. Age, sex and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity a 
criminality. The organization of mind. Applications in various fields ; 
considered briefly. 3 units. First semester. M WF, 9. 


107. EpucaTIoNAL PsycHoLocy. Mr. Perkins. Practical applications - 
psychology to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and mi 
vation; principal features of the learning process. 3 units. First semest 

| 


MWF, 10. 


108. Curtp Psycuotocy. Miss James. An intensive survey of physical ‘ 
mental growth and development. Particular attention will be given to meth: 
of child training and to the hygiene of growth. 3 units. Second semes 
MWF, 9. ) 
118. EXxpERIMENTAL Psycuotocy. Mr. Hinshaw. Lectures and discussi 
of the principles of scientific method used in psychological investigatic 
Leading experiments in the history of psychology. 3 units. Second semes 


TTh, 8 and biweekly M, 2:15-4:05. 


132. Prrsonatiry. Miss James. Physical basis; types, traits, and method: 
measurements; development of social attitudes and character. 3 units. 


semester. TTAS, 10. 


154. SoctaL PsycHotocy. Mr. Hinshaw. Mental processes underlying s¢ 
order and progress; collective forms of behavior. 3 units. Second seme: 


TThS, 10. 


156. Mentat Tests. Miss James. A study of the principles and met: 
of mental testing with special emphasis upon the method of giving! 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. 3 units. First semester. Labortary: 
$1.50. TTh, 8, and laboratory M, 2:15-4:05. | 
‘ 
161. AsBNorMAL PsycHotocy. Mr. Hinshaw. The classification , 
symptomatology of mental disorders; contributions to the understandin| 
the normal personality; psychological concepts underlying diagnosis the 
and care. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


162. Mentat Hycrens. Miss James. Consideration of modern _theorit 
adult personality—Freud, Jung, Adler—as related to foundations of m! 
hygiene; review of modern aids (publications, clinics) to mental he 
3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. | 


192. Apvancep Psycuotocy. Mr. Perkins. Reading course. Permissi¢ 
instructor required for registration. The history of modern psychology: 
current psychological schools. 3 units. Second semester. Arranged. | 
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AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


0. GrowTH AND DeveLopMENT or THE CuiLp. Mrs. Jones. Year course. 
F, 10. 


11. PsycHoLtocy oF Personatiry. Mrs. Hawk. First semester. TTh, 8 
an hour arranged. 


12. Cuitp Stupy 1n THE Nursery Scuoot. Mrs. Jones. Year course. 
, 2:15 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


(3. Mentat Txstinc. Mrs. Hawk. Year course. TITAS, 9. 


(4. Nursery Scoot Turory anv Practice. Mrs. Jones. Year course. 
, 3:15 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


(6. PsycHotocy oF ExceprionaL CHILDREN. Mrs. Hawk. Second 
ster. Th, 8 and an hour arranged. 


). Puystotocicat Psycuotocy. Mr. Caster. Year course. TTAS, 8. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Human GrowrTH anp Devetopment. Mr. Perkins, Miss Eyre. First 
ter. Arranged. 


PsycHoLocy AND THE SociaL Orper. Mr. Perkins. Second semester. - 
ged. 


Cuitp DEvELopMENT AND THE LEARNING Process. Mr. Perkins. Second 
ter. Arranged. 


Religion 


ntration in the History and Philosophy of Religion is available to 
ts seeking a liberal arts program. It is not recommended for the 
ological student. (See statement on pre-theological requirements. ) 
‘Tequirements for this program of study may be met by eighteen hours 
department, covering courses 101 through 151, supplemented by six 
in philosophy. Philosophy 126, 153, or 154 are recommended. Scripps 
IV-158 may be offered. 

lents planning to pursue this program of concentration are advised to 
1e following lower division courses: Religion 5, 6 and 55; History 1; 
ulosophy. 55. 


EAT Personauitizs in Reuicious History. A biographical study of 
ant personalities in religious cultures with special emphasis upon the 
is heritage of Egyptian, Hebrew, Zoroastrian, and Greek influence, 


ning the Christian civilization. The course will conclude with the life 
3. First semester. 2 units. bhsro: 
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6. Great Personauities in Curistian History. A biographical study 
Christian civilization from the first century to modern times. Following 
introductory survey of the rise of Christianity, the story of the making of 
Christian culture in Europe is related through a study of the theologi 
saints, philosophers, poets, artists, scientists, and musicians who shaped 
development. The personalities studied include: Augustine, Francis 
Assisi, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Lut 
Calvin, Galileo, Bach, and Milton. Second semester. 2 units. TTh, ro. - 


55. Tue Encuisu Brstze.. Mr. Nicholl. A course designed for the ger 
student, seeking appreciation of the literary values of the Bible and o 
wider human values in ancient and modern times. Particular stud 
directed to the great selections that have influenced mankind and w 
have shaped our own literary and religious heritage. 3 units. First seme 


MWF, 8. 


rora, rorb. PurttosopHy oF Rexicion. A course for the general stu 
aiming to clarify problems of religion that confront the modern mind. Di 
the first semester attempt is made to analyze the modern man’s difficulti 
achieving a religious understanding of life. The course concludes wi 
systematic study of representative types of American philosophies of reli 
3 units. TTAS, 9. | 


102. PsycHotocy or Reuicion. A course designed to enable the stude: 
work toward a practical philosophy of living in terms consonant witl 
insights of modern psychology and mental hygiene and with the world 
of modern culture. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


150a, 150b. CHRISTIANITY AND Post-War ProBLEMs. This course under 
to explore the present religious situation in modern nations with part 
reference to conditions created by the war and to developments within 
nations now shaping the post-war world. Special attention is given if 
first semester to such inquiries as: Why modern cultures like Russia 
Germany have been uprooting religion. Has Russia returned to a Chr 
status? Is Christianity in retreat from modern culture? The second sen 
examines current thinking upon issues of the post-war world in the lig 
Christian values such as Proposals for Peace; Relief and Rehabilitation: 
Emerging Plans for Reconstruction. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3. 


MWFE, 10. 


15ta, 151b. Current Rexicious LiTEraTure. Significant modern | 
which are influencing present-day religious thinking in Europe and At 
will be read and discussed. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. TI 
| 

AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE | 


U 
‘ 


IV-140 Great RELicious PERSONALITIES. Mr. Hogue. Year course. T 
and arranged hour. 
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mance Languages and Literatures 


dent planning to concentrate in a Romance language should, if possible, 
begun his study of that language before entering college. Preparatory 
in Latin or another foreign language is also a distinct advantage. 
ntration in the Romance Languages is designed for students who are 
ing to teach French or Spanish, or to enter some form of foreign 
e, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the cultures 
ed. 

ninimum of twenty-four hours of work in courses numbered over 100 
ured. In addition, two years of another Romance language are required 
taken in college. Should a student decide to major in a combination 
nance languages, a minimum of thirty-six hours of upper division work 
uired, to be chosen in consultation with his departmental adviser. 

ited subjects recommended for students concentrating in the depart- 
History 113, English 55, Comparative Literature 181 


FRENCH 


rses required for concentration: French III, 103, 153, and two of the 
ollowing courses—121, 157, 167. 


ELeMEntary. Miss Marburg. Essentials of grammar; drill in pro- 
tion, speaking and writing. Introductory readings from carefully 
modern texts. Outside reading assignments adapted to the needs and 
is of the individual student. Completion of this course admits to the 
ed courses in the department. 5 units. MWF, 11; TTh, TT. 


. Intermepiate. Mr. Crowell. A course designed for those students 
ve completed two years of high school French, or a three-unit year 
in college. Grammar review; extensive reading of modern French 
utside reading assignments. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


3b. Lirerarure oF THE 19TH Century. Miss Marburg. Survey of 
standing dramatists, novelists and poets, from the romantic period to 
of the century. 3 units. M WF, tro. 


tb. Composirion anp ConversaTIon. Miss Marburg. Intensive drill 
en and oral expression; conversation on assigned topics, special stress 
Acquisition of a correct pronunciation and intonation, phonetics being 
an aid. This course is conducted, for the most part, in French. 


TTAS, 9. 


Ib. FRrencu-Canapian Lirerature. Miss Wagner. Historical back- 
folklore, art, poetry, literature of French Canada as seen jn its novels, 
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plays, essays, and poems. All the reading material is in French. Discussi 
will be a combination of French and English. This course should be 
special interest to students of American culture. 3 units. MWFE, 1:15. 


153a-153b. LirERATURE OF THE 17TH Century. Miss Marburg. An inten 
study of the great masterpieces of the French classical age, supplemented 
lectures and reading assignments on their historical background. 3 ut 


MWE, g. (Alternates with 157-) 


157a, 157b. CONTEMPORARY Frenco Lirerature. Miss Marburg. C 
study of outstanding works in the fields of the novel, drama, and poe 
supplemented by individual reports on outside readings. Alternates | 
153a-b. 3 units. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


167a-167b. SuRvEY OF FRENCH Lrrerature. Miss Marburg. A tea 
program for advanced students to acquaint them with important period 
French literature not presented in other departmental offerings. Lect 
discussions, oral and written reports. Permission to enroll in this course 1 
be obtained from the instructor. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-53. FRENCH READINGS, COMPOSITION, AND Conversation. Mrs. G 
Year course. TTh, 10, and an hour arranged. | 


I-120. SurvEY OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION AND Lrrerature. Mrs. Glenn. 
course. MWF, 10. | 
[-125. ZoLa TO Our Tress. Mrs. Glenn. Year course. MWYE, I1. 


ITALIAN | 


61a-61b. Exementary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammaii 
special emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern | 
A thorough grounding in French, Spanish or Latin 1s strongly recomm' 
3 units. MWF, 2:15. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 
SPANISH 

Courses required for concentration: Spanish 105, 113, 114, 171 OF i 
lent, 175. For concentration in the field of Latin American Civilizat® 


page 73: | 


) 


13a-13b. ELEMENTARY. Miss Husson and Mr. Crowell. First seic 
Essentials of grammar; pronunciation, conversation, dictation; readin, 
easy modern texts. Second semester: Continued drill in grammar; ec 
reading of more advanced texts; conversation. This course is a5 


followed by Spanish 105. 5 units. Two sections. MWF, 11; +’ 
TThS, 10; WF, 8 
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1b. Inrermepiate. Miss Husson. A course designed for those students 
have completed two years of high school Spanish, or a three-unit course 
lege. Conducted in Spanish as far as possible. Grammar review; 
sive reading of modern texts. Not open to students who have completed 


ish 13. 3 units. MWF, ro. 


105b. ComposiTION, CoNvERSATION, Reapinc. Miss Husson. A course 
arily designed to follow Spanish 13. Advanced grammar; conversation; 
sive reading of modern texts. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


Mopern Spanish THeEater. Miss Husson. Study of the works of the 
1g Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading of 
n plays in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in 
ish. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, zo. 


Mopern SpanisH Nover. Miss Husson. Study of the principal Spanish 
works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the novel. 
sive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 units. 


id semester. TTAS, zo. 


151b. ApvANcED ConversATIoN. A course conducted entirely in Spanish 
aimed at developing in the student the ability to speak fluently and 
tly, and to understand spoken Spanish delivered at a normal native 
- Open to students who have completed Spanish 105 or equivalent. 
itted in 1945-46.) 


171b. SpantsH Lirerature From 1140 To 1650. Mr. Crowell. Readings 
selected masterpieces from earliest times through the Golden Age. 
ucted in Spanish. First semester: Poema de mfo Cid, El Libro de buen 
_ La Celestina, Los Romances, La novela. Second semester: Cervantes, 
igs from the Quijote and Novelas ejemplares; some typical dramas of 
de Vega, Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. 
ts. Arranged. 


175b. Spanis American Lrrerature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of 
nding literary works of Hispanic America. Extensive outside readings; 


dual reports. 3 units. TTh, 2:1 5-3:30. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


SPANISH READINGs, CoMPosITION, AND CoNnveERSATION. Mrs. Lamb. 
course. MWF, 11. 


, 


Survey or Spaniso Lirerature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MWF, 10. 
* * * 


the Romance field the graduate seminars offered under the Claremont 
1ate School center on the following periods of the literature: French: 
uur, 9th Century, Contemporary Period. Spanish: Contemporary 
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Sociology 


Requirements for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the sof 
more year, and at least 24 units of upper division courses in sociology | 
psychology, at least 15 of which must be sociology, to be chosen from 
following: Sociology 107, 108, 109, 110, 152, 153, 191; Psychology 103, 
132, 154, 156. Sociology 191 is required of students taking the pre-social w 
concentration. 

A student preparing for medical social work could substitute Phy: 
Education 126 and Zoology 106 for an equivalent number of units 
psychology; one preparing for counseling and personnel work could 
substitute Education ror; one preparing for leadership in group recrea 
could so substitute Physical Education 123 and 124. ; : 

Recommendations: Students concentrating in sociology will find it 
helpful to take, in their freshman and sophomore years, the following i 
ductory courses in certain related social sciences: Economics 51, Governr 
2, History 1, Mathematics 58. For their junior and senior years the folloy 
courses are recommended as electives: Biology 107, Education 101, Gor 
ment 104, Physical Education 124 and 126, Religion 150, Zoology 106. 

No foreign language is required, but students expecting to do social \ 
in the Pacific Southwest are urged to take Spanish. 


| 
r. SocraL Oricins. Mr. Baber. A study of the earliest known develop 
of man and human culture. The biological emergence of man from subht 
forms is traced briefly. The growth of culture from Stone Age to Iron. 
and the rise of such culture patterns and institutions as language, the fa 
private property, religion, the state, music, art, etc. Open to Freshmer 
Sophomores only. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


>. Comparative Cutturss. Mr. Baber. Certain cultures are selected ' 
each of three levels: primitive, ancient civilization, modern civiliz’ 
These are analyzed and compared as to basic customs, traditions, : 
philosophies of life, involving folklore and proverbs, religious beliefs, eco! 
activities and organization, political or group control, marriage and 1) 
forms, types of recreation, and extent of cultural self-sufficiency. Prereq: 
1, or special permission of instructor. Open to Freshmen and Sophot 
only. (Omitted in 1945-46.) 


51a-5tb. Exements oF Sociotocy. Mr. Baber, Mr. Kirk. An introd? 
to the study of society. Designed to give the student an orientation 
social sciences and to develop a critical, comparative, and constructive a! 
toward war and post-war social problems. Application of sociologica 
ciples to modern social problems, such as race prejudice and movem«¢t 
population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage and d¢ 


poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time activities: 3 units. TTAS) 
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Criminotocy. Mr. Kirk. The nature and evolution of crime; the 
nic and environmental causes of crime; an examination of criminal pro- 
re. The historical development of the principles and methods of punish- 
t. The new scientific approach to the treatment of delinquents in the 
ts and in penal institutions. Prevention of delinquencies through control 
e causes. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


Lazor Prostems. Mr. Kirk. A survey of labor problems and causes 
dustrial unrest, collective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, 
tific management, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial 
, problems of post-war reconstruction. (Omitted in 1945-46). 


Marriace AND THE Famity. Mr. Baber. Factors involved in mate 
ion and the complex husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Diff- 
s of adjusting marriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing 
re. Analysis of the factors promoting family disorganization, as well as 
ures seeking to conserve the socially valuable functions of family life. 
revious work in Sociology required, but open to Juniors and Seniors only. 
its. First semester. MWF, 1:15. 


Race Rexations. Mr. Baber. Concepts of race and culture. The nature 
ce contact, and the development of race consciousness and patterns of 
ct in the struggle for status. The experience of several nations with 
minorities (from racial purism to amalgamation), with emphasis on 
rican experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. Particular 
tion is given to the racial issues, both here and abroad, that have been 
sified by the present war. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


SociaL Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature and its 
origin. The growth of our social heritage through social change, with 
ipid acceleration in modern times making social control increasingly 
ilt. How society develops and maintains social patterns for the control 
nduct through law, public opinion, education, religion, rewards, and 
ar agencies, and the degree to which these attempts are successful. Special 
ts of control in war time. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 8. 


Tueorigs oF Socta, Rerorm. Mr. Kirk. A study of various proposals 
cial reconstruction including: The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian 
lism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary 
iments in social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The 
st Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Europe, 
, and America. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 9. 


ConTemporary SoctotocicaL THoucur. Mr. Baber. An analysis of the 
and forces involved in the organization and modification of society 
special emphasis upon isolation, social distance, conflict and accommo- 
1. A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an historical and 
tical study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an understanding 
‘lety and its problems. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 
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1gta-191b. SociAL InvesticaTion. Mr. Baber. Methods of social investigatic 
and research as applied to both individual and group work. Critical eval 
ation of such fact-gathering techniques as the case study, life history, int 
view, questionnaire, statistical study, and social survey. Observation ar 
analysis of the work of various social agencies and programs, and supervis 
field experience (for students who can qualify) in selected agencies. Op 
only to seniors with the permission of the instructor. 3 units. M, 2:15 a 
arranged. 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IIl-144. Marrrace AND THE Famity. Mrs. Esterly. Year course. ig, 
and an hour arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


205. Lasor Rerations. Mr. Britt. A study of the growth of labor orga 
zations in the United States with analysis of the present situation and | 
important laws and decisions affecting the place of labor in the econor 
system. 3 units. Second semester. Arranged. 


Speech and Dramatics 


Since the courses offered in the department of Speech and Dramatics 
intended primarily to meet the needs of students who do not plan to ei 
any field of speech professionally, emphasis is therefore centered througl 
all the courses on training that has proved its value as preparation for mee 
such speech situations as anyone is likely to encounter. Students who 
looking forward to careers that require special discipline in speech | 
however, find in the work here offered adequate foundations for advai 
study. | 
Work in dramatics is augmented by the extracurricular program. T 
are many opportunities for practical experience in acting and play produ: 
in the four major plays and the several one-act plays produced during 
season. : | 
52a, 52b. FUNDAMENTALS OF Sprzcu. Mr. Scott. Exercises in voice dev! 
ment and platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, sele! 
and arrangement of material, psychological adaptation of material and : 
ment to specific audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. | 
I 
/ 
53a, 53b. PrincrpLes oF INTERPRETATIVE Reapinc. Mr. Scott. Study | 
technique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application ol 
technique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


55a, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Desare. Mr. Scott. Study of the pri 
of argumentation and practical application of these principles in class dé 
Debate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. MW, 10. 
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[INTRODUCTION To Drama. Mr. Davis. For description see English 57. 


tb. CHARACTER PresENTATION iN Dramatic Lirerature. Mrs. Allen. 
pproach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art with some con. 
tion given to the history of theatre practice and contemporary produc- 
nethods. Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be studied 
special emphasis on effective interpretation. Prerequisite: English 1 or 
alent, and instructor’s permission. A few especially qualified Freshmen 
9¢ admitted with the permission of the instructor. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


Praywritinc. Mrs. Allen. For description see English 112. 


31b. Apvancep Sprecu. Mr. Scott. Training in the construction and 


ry of formal addresses. Prerequisite: Speech and Dramatics 52 or 
lent. 2 units. TTA, 9. 


134b. Reapinc or Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott. Intensive study 
mited number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic values in 
ter and plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. Recital 


uns before the class. Prerequisite: Speech and Dramatics 53 or equiva- 
2 units. MW, rr. 


155b. SHakespeare. Mr. Davis, Mr. Strathmann. For description see 


h 155a, 155b. 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
Dramatic Propuctions. Mr. Ferrall. Year course. M WF, 1:15-4:05. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE AND THE Drama. Mr. Ferrall. Year 


. MWFE, ro. 


‘HER Courses AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


Lisrary Trcunigurs. Miss Drake. Year course carrying 2 units credit 
ole year. TTh, 4:15. 


Printinc. Mr. Ritchie. Year course, carrying 2 units credit for whole 
S, 9-1. 


Procress AND MEANING OF THE SciENcEs. Miss Smith. Year course. 
red hours. 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 


(see map on opposite page) 


Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for freshman men. 

Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 

Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for upperclass men. 

Memorial Training Quarters for men. 

Swimming Pool. 

Smiley Hall, residence for men. 

Student Union, including student offices, cooperative store, ballroc 
and lounges. : 

Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 

Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 

Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 
Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 

Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
Carnegie Library. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, great auditorium seating 2! 
operated by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Colleges. . 
Little Gymnasium. | 
Big Gymnasium. 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 

Open-Air Theater. 

Replica of original home of Pomona College. 

Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. 
Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals, chapel’ 
church services; music studios and practice rooms. 
Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 

President’s House. | 
Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, private: 
public dining rooms. | 
Baldwin House, residence for women. 

Hardwood Court, residence hall for freshman women. 
Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. 
Casa Espafiola, residence for women majoring in Spanish. 
Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for upperclass women. | 
Maison Francaise, residence for women majoring in French. 
Heating Plant for the Associated Colleges. 

Field House for women’s athletics. 

Haddon House, residence for women. 

Denison House, residence for women. 


Business Office for the Associated Colleges at Claremont. | 
Library of Claremont Graduate School. 
Dispensary, office of Physician serving the Associated Colleges. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1946-1947 


SEPTEMBER 20, FRIDAY 


SEPTEMBER 20-23 

SEPTEMBER 21, SATURDAY 

SEPTEMBER 21, 22, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


SEPTEMBER 23, MoNnpDAyY 


SEPTEMBER 24, [UESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 25, WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 26, THURSDAY 


OcroBER 10, THURSDAY 
OcroBER 17, THURSDAY 
NoveMBER I, FRIDAY 


NoveMBER 7, [THURSDAY 


NoveMBER 27, WEDNESDAY 
DECEMBER 2, MoNDAY 
DercEMBER 9, MonpAy 
DECEMBER 19, [THURSDAY 
January 6, Monpay 
JANUARY 29, WEDNESDAY 
FEBRUARY 5, WEDNESDAY 


Fresruary 8, SATURDAY 


First SEMESTER 


Residence halls open for new students on 
12 noon 


Program for new students 


Psychological examinations for all new studer 
8:00-12:00. Attendance required. 


Separate conferences for all new men ; 
women students 


Conference Day for new students. Reside 
halls open for returning students after n 


Registration 


Registration 
Special freshman classes begin 


First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, II a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 
Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.m. 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes wi 
penalty 


Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 p.m. 
Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Christmas vacation begins, 9:30 p.m. 
Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 

Final examinations begin 

Final examinations end 


First semester ends 


COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1946-1947 


ZUARY I0, II, 
MonpDay AND TUESDAY 


UARY I2, WEDNESDAY 


gUARY 13, THURSDAY 


RUARY 22, SATURDAY 
gUARY 26, WEDNESDAY 
cH 17, Monpay 


cH 26, WEDNESDAY 


IL 5, SATURDAY 
1. 14, Monpay 
IL 25, FRIDAY 

- 30, Fripay 

= 4, WEDNESDAY 
E 11, WEDNESDAY 
E 14, SATURDAY 

E 15, SUNDAY 


E 16, Monpay 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Registration Days 


Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 


Opening Convocation of Second semester, 11 
a.m. 


Matriculation and Parents’ Day Convocation 
Last day for entering courses 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Spring vacation begins, noon 
Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Final examinations begin 
Final examinations end 
Alumni Day 

Baccalaureate 


Commencement 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 


George W. Marston, Honorary President 
Frank H. Harwood, President 
Dell A. Schweitzer, Vice-President 
Rudolph J. Wig, Vice-President 


Ernest E. Jones, Secretary and Treasurer 


Term oF Orrice Expires JuNE, 1946 


William B. Himrod, Hollywood Luther Freeman, Claremont 
Arthur J. McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 
Charles E. Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Angeles 


TERM oF OFFICE ExpirES JUNE, 1947 


Willis H. Merrill, Long Beach Seeley G. Mudd, San Marino 
George L. Eastman, Hollywood Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 
Edwin F. Hahn, Pasadena Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 


Term or Orrice Expires JUNE, 1948 


George S. Sumner, Claremont Dell A. Schweitzer, La Crescenta 
Arthur M. Dole, Pomona Ruth Chandler Boswell, Pasadena 
Charles K. Edmunds, Claremont George R. Martin, Los Angeles 
Ze 

TerM oF Orrice Expires JUNE, 1949 
Fred W. Smith, Ojaz Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles 
Frank H. Harwood, San Dimas Paul Fussell, Pasadena 
Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley Robert H. Craig, Puente 


TerM oF Orricr Expires JUNE, 1950 


Susanna Bixby Bryant, San Marino George W. Marston, San Diego 
C. Stanley Chapman, Fullerton Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Madr 
Mary Clark Eversole, La Canada Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Donald G. Aplin, Highland William S. Mason, Pasadena 
William L. Honnold, Los Angeles W. R. H. Weldon, San Marino — 
Theodore C. Hunt, Canoga Park 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 


The Managing Director of Claremont College 
The President of the Alumni Association 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


ident 
209 Sumner Hall 


isurer 
Harper Hall 


n of Students 
tor Sumner Hall 


n of Women 
112 Sumner Hall 


etary of the Faculty 
201 Sumner Hall 


‘ctor of Admissions and 


stant Dean of Students 
104 Sumner Hall 


istrar 
106 Sumner Hail 


ctor of the Library 
Library 


ege Physician 
The Dispensary 


ctor of Alumni and Public Relations 


203 Sumner Hail 


stant to the President 
203 Sumner Hall 


mni Secretary 
212 Sumner Hall 


ector of News Bureau 
200 Sumner Hail 


Sar 
Harper Hall 


erintendent of Plant 
Harper Hall 


*ctor of Dormitorie 
Smiley Hall 


ctor of Dining Halls 
Frary Hall 


E. Wiitson Lyon 
Ernest E. Jones 
WituiaM E. NicHoii 
Jess1z E. Gipson 
F. Raymonp IREDELL 


J. Epwarp SANDERS 


Marcaret Marre 
Homer E. Rossins 
GiLBErT S. CoLtrin 
ALLEN F. Haw.ey 

Wituiam B. Himrop 
Cuar.es E. SHELTON 


Rotpu FaircHiLp 


GLENN V. FuLLER 


Harotp A. NELson 


May C. FRANK 


LucILLE GRrAMSE 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 | Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - 1 
George A. Gates, 1901 - 1910 James A. Blaisdell, rgr0 - 1928 
j Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - 1941 


EMERITUS FACULTY 


CuarcLes KrysER EDMUNDS 860 Columbia A 


President, 1928. Emeritus since 1941. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; LL.D., Occidental College; LL.D., Univer 


of California. 


Frank Parkuurst BRACKETT Box 433, Balboa Islz 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation and Director 


the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus since 1933. 
B.A., M.A., Sc.D., Dartmouth College. 


GrorcE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College A 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1897. 
Controller, 1922. Emeritus since 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


WitiiaM Potk RussELL 540 E. Sixth 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1904. 
Emeritus since 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Cumberland University. 


Grace Exta Berry 353 W. Eleventh 
Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. Emeritus since 193 
B.S., M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


Bruce McCuL.ey 210 E. Foothill B 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. Emeritus since 1939. 
B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


BERNARD CaPEN EWER 406 Indian Hill B 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. Emeritus since 1943. 
B.A., M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Wiii1am Atwoop HiLTon 1293 Dartmouth 1 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1905. 
Emeritus since 1944. 

B.S., Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Epwarp TayLor 1022 Harvard . 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. Emeritus since 1944. | 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 


WiuraM Kirk 705 Indian Hill I 
Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. Emeritus, 1946. | 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. | 


Everett SAMUEL OLIVE Bridges | 
Professor of Piano, 1923. Emeritus, 1946. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. 


Rotanp Ray TILEsTON 1245 Oak Grove Ave., San M: 


Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. Emeritus, 1940. 
B.A., M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado College. | 


Gere PAC UL Tey. 


Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The 
date denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


raw Witson Lyon 345 College Ave. 
President, 1941. 

B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University. 


pH Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 

B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William B. Olds, 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper and other 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


LIAM Evan NIcHOLL Eli P. Clark Hall 
Dean of Students, 1919. 

B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, Edinburgh 
University. 


fER ELMER Rossins 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915, and Director of the Library. 
B.A., M.A., PhD., University of Michigan. 


ENE WuitTE Nixon’ 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 

B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, Illinois and 
California Universities. 


NK WesLey PrrmMan* 116 E. Twelfth St. 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundation, 1924. 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


RLEs T'Azor Fitts" 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 
Professor of Education, 1919. 

B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, Harvard 
University. 


NETH DuNcAN’ 1100 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


RED OswaLp WoopForp 443 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


E Epira Grsson 405 Yale Ave. 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 

B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate Student, 
California and Columbia Universities. 


12 The Faculty 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale A 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. ; 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Ropert SIDNEY ELLIs 818 College A 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. ae 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


WaL.TeR ALFRED ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Organ 


James WHITE CROWELL 450 University Ci 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


ExvizaBetH KELLEY” 665 Marylind A 


Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Stanford Univer 


Ray Erwin BasBeEr 999 N. College / 


Professor of Sociology, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Cu’EN SHOU-YI 690 Indian Hill B 


Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Acad 
Sinica. 


Exxiort Curtis Lincotn 472 W. Tenth 
Professor of English, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN Davin Scott 828 College . 
Professor of Public Address, 1923. | 
B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston University; Ph.D., B 
University. Graduate work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 

WattTeR TickNorR WHITNEY 445 W. Tentl 
Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. Brackett Observatory, 19 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. | 


J. Epwarp SANDERS 739 Harvard | 


Director of Admissions and Assistant Dean of Students, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Francis RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College - 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1925. 
Secretary of the Faculty, 1944. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


The Faculty 13 


ymas MontacuE Beccs 424 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Art, 1926. ; 

B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, Pratt Institute; Dipldme Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Fontainbleau; Graduate study, Harvard University. 


tL BAUMANN’ 459 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


oLD Davis 612 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of English, 1927. ayy 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B. Litt., Oxford University. 


EST ALBERT STRATHMANN® 160 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of English, 1932. peeks 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


ERT HERRING 1006 College Ave. 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Theological 
Seminary. 


ERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, University of 
southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


Lis Conway Pierce 145 E. Eleventh St. 
Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 


B.S., Georgetown College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


GEorGE CLARKE 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1946. 


sraduate, Infantry School, Command and General Staff School. Colonel, Infantry, 
J.S. Army. 


1041 College Ave. 


| ALBERT ViEG 435 W. Eighth St. 


"rofessor of Government, 1945. 
3.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


GARET Husson 
rofessor of Spanish, 1925. 


3.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, centro de 
‘studios Histéricos, Madrid. 


1250 Amherst Ave. 


RT Epwarp Houzer 
'rofessor of Physics, 1946. 
A., Reed College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


s Booker Wricut 580 S. Berkeley Ave., Pasadena 
‘esearch Professor, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
‘siting Professor of American Civilization, 1944. 


Ry. Wofford College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina; D.Litt., Wofford 
ollege. 


14 The Faculty 


WituiaM ABErT NITZE 411 Lomond Ave., Los Ang 


Visiting Professor of French, Second semester, 1946. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; L.H.D., Oberlin College and Northwes 


University. 


Hexen Marsurc’ 225 E. Eleventh 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. |. 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Kennetu G. Fiske” 238 E. Seventh 


Associate Professor of Violin, 1936. ; 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, Jac 


Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Lyman BENSON 455 University C 
Associate Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


GiiperT S. CoLTRIN 455 W. Twelftl 
College Physician, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Med 
University of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
City; Exchange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, Germany. 


| 


Emiviz EvizaBETH WAGNER 650 Indian Hill | 


Associate Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de l’Uniy 


mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


Joun Howes GLEASON 512 Baughman. 


Associate Professor of History, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., Oxford University. 


Joun HaskeLtt KEMBLE Eli P. Clark: 


Associate Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


WILLIAM THoMas JONES 4201 Via Pi 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 4 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., Oxford University; Ph.D., Princeton Universit 


Eart Jay Merritt Eli P. Clark: 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, and Director of Men’s Residences, 192 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. - 


Corvin HeatH 750 Indian Hill! 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Hucu J. Hamitton 735 Yalt! 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1936. | 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. : 


The Faculty 15 


yL DAYTON 262 W. Sixth St. 
Associate Professor of Music, 1938. 


B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York. 


HUR Butter Hitcrcock 721 College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Music, 1946. 


B.Mus., University of Rochester; Graduate, Eastman School of Music. Studied piano in 
Vienna under Eduard Steurmann and Severin Eisenberger. 


x10N JEANETTE EwIne 487 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


L1AM G. BLANCHARD 1495 Via Zurita 
Assistant Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 

B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further study with Carl 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in composition. 


IL JURECKA 163 W. Eleventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


-ABETH CAWTHORNE 1265 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


ILLE Goopwin Harroip 154 E. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1943. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Lis E, PEQUEGNAT 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1940. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


433 Harrison Ave. 


YERICK BrRACHER 
Assistant Professor of English, 1944. 
3.8., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


814 Dartmouth Ave. 


INIA PrincEHousE ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 
Assistant Professor of Dramatics, 1930. 


3.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale University. 
A.A., Claremont Colleges. 


sARET MapLe 320 W. Tenth St. 


‘egistrar, 1940. 
A., Pomona College. 


ERICK Lupwic Mutuauser, JR. 146 E, Dartmouth PI. 
‘sistant Professor of English, 1941. 
-A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


“ER Jags Leg, Jr. 
sistant Professor of Government, 1941. 
.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


1030 Dartmouth Ave. 


16 The Faculty 


JosEpH WarNER ANGELL 
Assistant Professor of English, 1939. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate Student, 
University. 


CHARLES SHIVELY HoLMEs 1245 Dartmouth | 


Assistant Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


Rospert Patton HinsHaw 210 W. Sevent 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1945. 
B.A., Occidental College; M.A., Ph.D., Princeton University. 


Puitie NEFF 338 Harvard 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 1945. 
B.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


R. Netson SMITH 260 E. Thir 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Epwarp MonTcoMERY FRYER 3101 Valley Blvd., S; 


Assistant Professor of Physics, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Corwin Herman Hanscu 145 E. Eleven 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
B.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


Marcery May SMITH 148 W. Nint 


Assistant Professor of Voice, 1943. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


Dwicut LEonArD RYERSON 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1946. | 
B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angele 


Jonn H. Burma 


Assistant Professor of Soctology, 1946. | 
B.A., Trinity University; M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Nebras 


Mixes D. McCartuy 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.S., West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


KENNETH E. Foster 
Visiting Assistant Professor of Art, 1946. | 
B.S., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, Institute of Fine Arts, Nev 
University. | 


Mary C. Love 220 W. Tet! 
Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. : 


The Faculty 17 


RVIN SHIRLEY SNIDER 
Instructor in Music, 1939. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Eastman School of Music. 


EN Burt 230 W. Seventh St. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1943. 


B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern California. 


TRUDE AMLING 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1944. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


v Ropert von Rour 451 W. Seventh St. 
Instructor in Religion, 1945. 


B.B.A., University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; Graduate 
Student, Yale University. 


. SEWALL SHELTON 1100 Oxford Ave. 
Instructor in Geology, 1946. 


B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Yale University. 


TON HoLianp Kreps, JR. 
Instructor in Economics, 1946. 


B.A., College of William and Mary; M.A., University of North Carolina; Graduate 
Student, Duke University. 


2H FAIRCHILD 


Director of News Bureau and Instructor in English, 1946. 


3.A. and Bachelor of Journalism, University of Missouri; M.A., School of Journalism, 
Solumbia University. 


FACULTY OF THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES 
IN POMONA COLLEGE 


LD WHITMAN BrapLEy 


’rofessor of History and Dean of the Claremont Graduate School. 
A., M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


| 
cis THEoporE PERKINS 


ssociate Professor of Psychology, Claremont Graduate School. 
-A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas. 


ETT C. THompson 


ssistant Professor of Education, Claremont Graduate School. 


“A., University of Redlands; M.A., University of Southern California; Graduate 
vudent, Stanford University. 


t on leave, first semester, 1946-47 
‘t on leave, second semester, 1946-47 
Con leave, 1946-47 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 1946 - 1947 


First person named is the Commitice Chairman. 


Administration—President, Secretary of the Faculty, Dean of Students, I 
of Women, Strathmann, Husson, Pequegnat, Hamilton, Duncan. 


Admission—Nicholl, Sanders, Gibson, Maple, Lee, Crowell. 


Athletic Council—Nixon, Nicholl, Beggs, three student representatives, 
two alumni representatives. 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California Intercolle. 
Athletic Conference—Nicholl, Jaeger, Nixon. 


Classification—Nicholl, Sanders, Maple, Wagner, Kemble, Angell. 


College Life—Nicholl, Gibson, Blanchard, Jaeger, Husson, Sanders, Dur 
Merritt, Jones, President Associated Students, and President Assoc 
Women Students consultant members on call. 


Courses of Study—Iredell, Fitts, Fiske, Maple, Pitman, Davis, Sanders, Be: 


Vieg, Pierce, Jones, Gleason. 
English—Bracher, Mulhauser, von Rohr. 


Health—Gibson, Nicholl, Nixon, Coltrin, Mrs. Allen, Cawthorne, A.' 
and A.M.S. Presidents consulting members on call. 


Library—Baumann, Crowell, Robbins, Hamilton, Pitman, Duncan, E' 
Bracher. 


Personnel—Sanders, Gibson, Fitts, Nicholl, Maple, Hinshaw, Cawth 
Hamilton, Nelson Smith, Merritt. 


Public Events—Nicholl, Lyman, Scott, Iredell. 


Religious Activities—Scott, Baber, Lyman, Vieg, Hinshaw, von : 
Baumann, and two student representatives. | 


Scholarships—tiredell, Nicholl, Gibson, Bracher, Harrold, Kemble. 


Student Aid—Nicholl, Gibson, Sanders, Strehle, Baber. | 
Veterans Education—Nicholl, Pierce, Holmes, Fryer, Gleason, Mulhause 
Vocational Counseling and Placement—Strehle, Nicholl, Gibson, Sa: 

Hinshaw, Maple, Lee, Lincoln, Fitts, Ewing. 


The College 


OMONA COLLEGE owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt 
the founding of a “Christian College of the New England 
”’ Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, 
evoted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members 
¢ first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congre- 
mal Churches of Southern California. The original trustees 
: Henry K. W. Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, 
90d Cooper, James T. Ford, James H. Harwood, David D. Hill, 
ndore C. Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry A. 
ier, Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, and 
rew J. Wells. Of this group, Mr. Marston is still a member of 
3oard. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, and is 
Honorary President. 

hile originally Congregational in organization, the College long 
made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The Board of 
tees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from ec- 
stical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
tain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 
ie College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
uction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented in 
ona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in Claremont 
7 Sumner Hall), together with considerable land adjacent, was 
1 to the College and the work was transferred to that place. 
ugh this location was originally regarded as temporary, Clare- 
was later made the permanent seat of the College. By that 
however, the name of “Pomona College” had become so 
itely fixed that it has been retained, notwithstanding the 
on. 

€ growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
lass was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number of 
'¢ students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrollment has been 
\t approximately 750 divided equally between men and women 
‘mong the four classes. 

im the very beginning Pomona has maintained a reputation 
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for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in large num 
Membership in the institution itself is regarded as a schol 
honor. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received national reco 
tion in 1914 when the college was awarded a chapter of Phi } 
Kappa. Since September 1924 the college has given further imp 
to academic achievement by offering an honors type of instruc 
which affords special opportunities for independent study to stud 
of recognized ability. 

Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high but 
broad and inclusive. It insists that the best preparation for life 
liberal arts education. Only such training can give the com 
hensive view of society required in the modern world. The Col 
aspires to train men and women who can provide professic 
business, and civic leadership in their respective communities. 

Since the determining purpose of the College is to help : 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of lif 
fosters the consideration of those age long spiritual aspirations 
interpretations which constitute religion. The College does not 
its students to adopt any given set of religious interpretations b 
does ask each one, as an indispensable part of his education, to 
an interpretation of his own guided by a critical study of t 
arrived at by others. | 

Pomona College represents the effort to maintain in an € 
tionally favorable environment a small independent residence, 
lege whose students enjoy the inestimable advantages of inti 
contact with each other and with their instructors. Pomona 
community in which the student’s daily living, as well a 
academic work, is under the direction of the college. With th 
ception of the small group that lives at home, all students are ac 
modated in dormitories and dining halls owned by the colleg: 

Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cult 
its student body. Working together on social as well as schcl 
problems, men and women students associate in mutual respec 
dignity. | | 


| 
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THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


mont is the home of three Associated Colleges, Pomona, 
ps, and Claremont, which share academic privileges and certain 
non facilities. After the first World War, Pomona College, 
r than become a large institution, elected to sponsor the founda- 
ot a group of affiliated colleges. To this end, “Claremont Col- 
‘was incorporated October 14, 1925, and through a bequest 
the late Seeley W. Mudd received a fund of one million dollars 
€ inauguration of the new plan. Claremont Colleges under its 
trustees, known as the Board of Fellows, acted as a central co- 
ating agency, assumed the responsibility for graduate instruc- 
and directed the foundation of new institutions. 
September 1927, Scripps College, named in honor of Miss Ellen 
ning Scripps, whose generosity and vision made it possible, 
pened as a college for 225 women. From the beginning the 
feature of its curriculum has been a unified sequence of courses 
> humanities. 
= Board of Fellows on November 14, 1944, adopted a change in 
and a reorganization of the administration of Claremont Col- 
The corporate name was changed to “Claremont College,” 
1€ instructional program of the institution is now presented 
the name of “The Claremont Graduate School.” The Pres- 
of Pomona College and Scripps College, in addition to their 
in their respective colleges, serve alternately for three year 
as head of the Claremont Graduate School with the title of 
st. The President of Pomona was appointed Provost for the 
ending in 1947. 
three colleges, though independently controlled by separate 
s of Trustees, cooperate in their academic programs. Pomona 
‘ripps open their classes without tuition charges to students in 
her institution, thereby enriching the academic program of 
indergraduate colleges. Selected courses in the Claremont 
ate School are open to seniors at Pomona and Scripps. In 
’ to its own appointees, the Graduate School faculty also 
2s the faculties of Pomona and Scripps. 
colleges maintain a common business office and a joint health 
‘which includes the full time services of a physician and the 
‘on of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A joint library 
| purchases and catalogues books for the three libraries. 
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Bridges Auditorium which seats 2600 1s administered by Claren 
for the group. 


CLAREMONT 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the academic « 
munity of 3200 that has grown up around the college. The « 
settlers were New Englanders and they gave to Claremont an at 
phere unusual on the Pacific Coast. 

With the growth of Pomona and the foundation of the « 
associated colleges the village has come to be a cultural cent 
unusual significance. Four private preparatory schools are 
located in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congregat 
Church, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministers 
missionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the village ¢ 
tains a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate anc 
beauty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped moun 
_ Although Pomona students enjoy in Claremont the charm 
intimacy of a New England village, they are in no sense 1SC 
from the life of Southern California, for the college is only 
miles from the town of Pomona and only thirty-five miles. 
Los Angeles, with which it has hourly bus connections. Clare 
is on the main line of the Santa Fe Railway, and the transcontit 
lines of the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific pass thy 


Pomona. | 


The Campus 


OMONA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and twenty 
acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift 
of Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic 
and fifty in the campus proper centering in Marston 
rangle, which was built and endowed by George W. Marston. 
> twenty buildings on the campus are heated from a central 
which serves the three colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


L. Sumner Hall, a hotel which became the original building 
> college, was removed from its first site in 1922, remodeled 
Iministrative and faculty uses, and named in memory of the 
of Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of 
na College. 

mes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
chusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
m plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
ion rooms and departmental offices. It contains also an 
rium seating 750. 

» three Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Office 
rper Hall. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


randt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The upper 
ontains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two audi- 
is Of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 

| Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
(ppleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities 
> study of music. It contains, in addition to private studios, 
litorium seating 800. 

| Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, which has a seating 
Y Of 2600, is administered by Claremont College on behalf 
‘Associated Colleges. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
dridges in memory of their daughter, who attended Pomona 
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The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the nat 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con’ 
the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of ph 
and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llew 
Bixby, ’o1, serves the department of Astronomy. 

Harwood Hall, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, contains le 
rooms and laboratories for the use of the department of Psycho 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. M 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, and also h 
the department of Geology. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. C 
shank, is occupied by the departments of Botany and Zoolog 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constr 
in 1908, and underwent extensive renovation in the summ 
1941. Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except fc 
special science collections, all books and bound periodical 
housed in the main library. 


RESIDENCE AND SOCIAL HALLS 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory built for 
accommodates sixty-five students and one instructor. | 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitc 
Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 st 
besides the House Master and one or more instructors; tw¢ 
tional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclassmen; 
Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George W.M 
in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 1892 tl 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are three ‘ 
dining rooms for special uses. | 

Harwood Court, a modern dormitory, named in memory ‘ 
Charles E. Harwood and which also includes Strong 


accommodates 180 women. 
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rence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of Mrs. James 
laisdell, wife of the fourth President of the College, houses 80 
en. 


ie new residence hall for women now under construction, 
h is expected to be ready for occupancy in the fall, accom- 
ates 95 women, most of them in single rooms. 


e College also maintains five houses as residences for women. 
of these, the Casa Espafiola and the Maison Frangaise, are 
ved for students majoring in Spanish and French. All women 


ents are served by the Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial 
1g Hall. 


e Student Union, provided through the gifts of many parents 
lemented by funds from the Associated Students and the 
est of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, including 
cations, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative 
. It provides a social center for all students and an attractive 
om in which all formal dances are held. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue opposite 
ampus, is the guest house of the colleges and community, 
$ operated in close association with Pomona College. Parents 
friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer 
orter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and private 
§ rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under both 
\merican and European plans are provided. Students who 
ot return home during vacation periods find the Inn a 
hient vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses the 
lliness of the colleges and the community. 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


Memorial Training Quarters stand as a remembrance of 
omona College men who lost their lives in the First World 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, 
on Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts of alumni, students 


tiends. Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard 
wimming pool. 
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The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equip: 
for indoor physical training for men and for women. 

The college has excellent playing fields for intercollegiate 
intramural athletics. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


The College operates its own independent deep well water su 
the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

A jointly operated Medical Dispensary and Infirmary serve 
students of the Associated Colleges. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the C 
first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on the ca 
through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It contain 
historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s F. 
Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pomo: 


Admission 


[UDENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon evidence 
which satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) The 
applicant possesses the necessary mental abilities to carry 
sfully the academic program offered here, and will actually 
ese abilities to that end; (2) The college, with its program 
raditions, and the applicant, with his capacities, interests and 
,are mutually well suited to each other. 

> Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in 
of reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes 
effort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture 
than in terms of narrowly technical requirements. 

y person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
| who is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
dents is invited to call on the Director of Admissions at any 
regarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on 
iC programs. 

further information, write to Office of Admissions, Room 
umner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


ollege does not require any particular pattern of secondary 
courses, but assumes candidates will have taken a college 
atory course. Most of the students who are accepted submit 
tial evidence of their preparation for college a minimum of 
ears of recommended work in English, two years of a foreign 
ige, three years in social studies, two years in mathematics, 
vo or three years in sciences. Students who have not had 
background are likely to be handicapped in pursuing college 
and this fact is taken into account in appraising the candi- 
readiness for college. 

college does not require credit in a foreign language for 
ce, but for advanced work in most fields, a reading knowl- 
f at least one modern foreign language is usually necessary. 
‘ery much to the advantage of the student to begin the 
tion of this reading knowledge before entering college. 
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Students who are planning to do advanced work in the Phy: 
Sciences or in Mathematics, will do well to take both Trigonom 
and Solid Geometry in High School if possible. 

It is normally assumed that candidates will have received a | 
school diploma. Students from foreign countries or those » 
submit records showing unusual patterns of preparation : 
submit other evidences of their readiness to undertake college w 

When the preparatory record does not indicate clearly that 
candidate is prepared to carry college work successfully 
committee may make use of tests and other devices to se 
supplementary information. 

When the preparatory record submitted is clearly unsatisfa 
in some respect the Committee reserves the right to reject cz 
dates without further investigation. The Committee does no 
arbitrary limits in determining this point, but it does assume 
students who do not make recommended grades (A or | 
equivalent) in a majority of their subjects during the last 1 
years of high school should not attempt to carry the wor 
Pomona College. The competition among women students is 
that candidates with fewer than 14 or 15 units in the final 
years with marks of A or B, or their equivalent, are sel 
admitted. It is recommended that applications be filed at 
beginning of the senior year. It is probable that applica 
received after February 15 can be considered for a place or 
waiting list only. 

Whenever there are more applicants than can be accepte: 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates with 
regard to chronological order in which applications are rec 
In all cases admission is granted subject to evidence of satistc 
physical condition on the part of the candidate. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


In considering applications for advanced standing the C 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It re. 
honorable dismissal from the previously attended institution 
an average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses: 
in accredited collegiate institutions, together with recommen! 
from the proper school officials. Transcripts must show the 
of the secondary as well as the collegiate institutions attend. 
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dit allowed for work taken in other institutions will be 
nined by the Classification Committee after the candidate has 
accepted. 


ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


re students, particularly those equipped for advanced studies 
ecial departments, may be admitted as special students to 
*s for which, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. 
ul students are not candidates for a degree, though students 
ted to this classification may be accepted later as candidates 
degree. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


mizing the increasing demand on the part of many Junior 
ye graduates for an opportunity to continue their education 
> basis of a three-year program leading to the Master’s degree 
than a two-year program leading only to the Bachelor’s 
>» Pomona College calls the attention of those interested in 
a procedure to the general statement on page 64 and the 


juent departmental exhibits of upper division and graduate 
S. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


cation. for admission to Pomona College must be made on 
rm furnished by the college and all credentials must be filed 


the Committee on Admissions. The forms and credentials 
ed are: 


plication Form I. Including $3.50 fee. 


10 Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 
principal or proper school official, and by a class-room teacher, 
it by them to the Director of Admissions. 


Personal Letter by the applicant, stating reasons for going to 
lege and why Pomona has been selected, also explaining any 
ended break in secondary school education and any special 
ditions affecting college plans. This letter should accom- 
ly the application Form I. 
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Official Transcript of high school record to date. At thet 
of selection of candidates, work in progress will be consid 
in fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be grar 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfaci 
completion of all secondary school work. This transcript shc 
include interpretation of grading system. 


Medical Certificate, on a form furnished by the college 
signed by a licensed M.D. The college reserves the righi 
reject students for health reasons. 


. Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of acc 


ance. This deposit will apply on the second semester col 


bills. 


Applicants who participate in the scholarship examinat 
may wait until the awards are announced, but must make 
$50 deposit within thirty days after they are announced. 

Failure to make this payment results in the removal of 
candidates name from the reserved list. This does not affec 
eligibility of the candidate for admission, but candidates 
have not paid are placed after those who have paid. Shoul 
accepted candidate who has paid this deposit withdraw 
days or more before the beginning of the term for which he 
accepted, $40 will be refunded. Candidates on the waitin; 
for whom places are not provided will have the entire de 


refunded. 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for ac 


sion to advanced standing must file an official transcript C 
college work for which he has been previously registered a 
statement of honorable dismissal from the institution last attel 


| 
| 
| 
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ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


na welcomes veterans of the Armed Forces, both men and 


n, who are qualified to participate in the program and the 
unity life which the college fosters. 


nission and academic status will be determined on the merits 
h individual case. The College will administer aptitude and 
t matter tests when the probability of their usefulness is 
ted. Civilian educational records, military experience and 
1g taken under military direction will be considered. 


fans May arrange an accelerated program if they wish to do 
present, some courses are offered on the campus during the 
er. Should a sufficient demand arise for a full summer pro- 
the College will consider the possibility of providing it. If a 
tory program cannot be arranged on the campus, the College 
sist veterans in arranging work at other institutions which, 
atisfactory completion, will be given full credit at Pomona. 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 provides for govern- 
aid to the veteran in completing his education. In addition, 
is who were residents of California at the time of induction 
gible for the financial benefits of the California Veterans 
ional Institute. The various offices of the Veterans Adminis- 
_will furnish information about the Federal program, and 
lifornia Veterans Welfare Board, Sacramento, California, can 
formation about the State program. Application forms for 
program can be secured from the Director of Admissions, 
a College. Veterans are also eligible to apply for college 
ships and grants in aid when government help is not available. 


College has every desire to accelerate and enrich the educa- 
veterans and will make any reasonable adjustments toward 
nds. However, the fundamental pattern of the liberal arts 
m will not be changed and students who wish intensive and 


vely vocational education should not consider attending 
a. 


f 


lests for information and applications for admission should 
to the Director of Admissions. 


Expenses 


NCOME FROM TUITION and departmental fees covers only 
[ee ‘nstruction and administrative costs of Pomona Col 

Admission to the college in itself confers upon each studer 
addition to any special awards he may win, an annual scholai 
of approximately $4oo. This sum 1s provided by income | 
endowment funds and by gifts from those interested in furth 
the high purpose of the college. “ 

The rising prices occasioned by the war have greatly incr 
the average amount spent on each student. The college res 
the right to change any of the following fees at any time sh 
conditions make it necessary. 


General Fees 
rurtion, including health service, season tickets for Artist 
Course and Athletic Events per semester $: 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester 


GRADUATION FEE 


Residence Fees ; 
ROOM AND BOARD per semester 
(For men living in Smiley Hall, the charge is $247.50 per e 
semester. In Clark Hall a few rooms with fireplace are — 
available for men, for which the charge is $315.00 per — 
semester. ) a 
ROOM DEPOsIT, applicable on payment of second semester 
bills. (See pages 30, 34.) $50.00 
RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE peEposit, held until a student with: 
draws from college. S 


(See page 34.) $10.00 


Departmental Fees me 
For exact fees in science, music, and art see Courses ce 


Instruction. 

LABORATORY FEES $ 1.00 to 10.00 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 10.0! 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 i 
PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 1.50 to 15.00 | 


FEES FOR APPLIED ART 5.00 to 25.00 | 


The study of astronomy has a prominent place in the program of Pomona. 


Bridges Auditorium provides opportunity for students to hear the world’s foremost art 
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for Special Privileges 


LATE REGISTRATION (See page 60) 
CHANGE OF PRocRAM (See page 61) 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


$1.00 to 10.00 
1.00 
2.00 
or Part-time Students 


SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 


UNITS OF WORK per unit $20.00 
AUDITOR’S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


‘ollege is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facilities 
mmodate all men students and it is expected that all men not 
y living at home will live and dine in college halls. 

dential campus privileges are provided only on the basis of 
lusive charge varying according to location of room. The 
rd charge in Clark Hall is $287.50 per semester, but a few 
with fireplaces are available at $315.00. The price for rooms 
ley Hall is $247.50 per semester. These charges include 
ry furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering 
ame and the care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished 
student are blankets and bed spread. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


1 students are expected to room in residence halls and 
it college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to reside in 
od Court. Students living at home or working for room or 
nay make special arrangements with the Dean of Women. 

vood Court and the several College Houses have both single 
uble rooms as well as suites. Except for a few double rooms, 
ccommodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall and the new 
ty to be opened in September, 1946. Each room is ade- 
furnished; the only articles to be provided by the student 
n, blankets, and spread for a single bed. Residential campus 


€s are provided on the basis of an inclusive charge of $287.50 
ester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


idence privilege does not include the use of rooms during 
i periods. The residence halls are open for new students the 
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Friday before the opening of the college year and for retu 
students the day of registration. The residence and boarding 
ileges end 24 hours after the last examination at the end of 
semester for all students except seniors and those asked b 
college to remain through Commencement. The residence 
dining halls are closed the day after Commencement. 

Students are required to make a deposit of $50 in the spring | 
drawing for a room for the succeeding year. This deposit v 
applied on bills for the second semester. The deposit will | 
funded if notice of withdrawal is given not less than thirty 
before the opening of the term for which the student is withdre 

A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each st 
from which deductions are made for individual and com 
damage to college property, any balance being credited 1 
student’s account on graduation or withdrawal. 

The college reserves the right to dismiss from a dort 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde 
occupant. 

The college may dispose of any articles left by students fot 
than six months. 


BILLS 


All College bills are due each semester in advance and m 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Students wisl 
arrange for payment by installments should confer with the 
before entering, preferably in the summer preceding regis! 
An interest charge of 6% per annum will be made on all 
balances. No refunds are made to those leaving before the | 
the term except that in the case of those leaving before the } 
of the term because of illness one-half of the tuition and lab: 
fees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out fc 
cause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 1s r¢! 
No refund is made on a room payment unless the room is ri 
to someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. — 
Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dist 
graduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and Library) 
tions by four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commence! 
they are to receive their diplomas with their class. 


Scholarships and Prizes 


HOLARSHIPS in Pomona College are available to entering 
freshman students, to Junior College transfers, and to resident 
matriculated students. Except as a donor may have given 
ic instructions to the contrary, it is the practice of the Com- 
> on Scholarships to make awards only to candidates who in- 
promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic ability and 
ments; in qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of char- 
and power to lead and to take an interest in the college com- 
y; in physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
er ways. 
ications for scholarships should be made on regular applica- 
lanks and filed with the Committee on Scholarships. Before 
ig application to the Committee on Scholarships, applicants 
é not matriculated students in Pomona College must file 
ation for admission to the College with the Committee on 
sions (fee $3.50). It is ordinarily expected that candidates 
ot have attended any other college or university. Exceptions 
rule require special committee action. Each applicant for a 
‘ship shall be endorsed by the school from which he comes, 
ill be required to take competitive examinations. 


ting students must file applications with the Scholarship 
ittee by February 10, 1947. The examinations for Freshmen 
imior College transfers will be held on Saturday, March 8. 
incement of awards will be made about May 1. The Com- 
on Scholarships reserves the privilege, in case of doubt, to 
- further any special evidence by examination or interview 
it may deem necessary to determine the candidate’s fitness. 


FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


ni Four-Y ear Scholarships: Five scholarships of $2000 each are avail- 
m the Alumni Scholarship Fund for payment of college bills. $500 
le the first year and $500 a year for the following three years. The 
for each year is payable half each semester, but the scholarship may 
lrawn at the end of any semester if the student’s conduct or scholar- 
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ship record is unsatisfactory. A scholarship average of “B” or b 


normally expected. 
A candidate for an Alumni Scholarship must be nominated — 


Principal or Headmaster of the secondary school from which he con 
must be recommended by those officials as a person of outstanding 
who gives promise of being a leader among his fellows and a good : 
Candidates for Alumni Scholarships must give evidence that finan 
is necessary, and payments beyond the first year will be made only 
need continues. All candidates must meet the regular admission requi 
and take scholarship examinations. Preference will be given to those 
the regular scholarship examination on March 8. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN 


The following scholarships are available on a competitiv 
to candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in th 
1947-48. Half of the stipend is available in the first semest 
half in the second semester of the freshman year. The award 
second semester is made only if the recipient is in good standi 
has maintained a scholastic record of “B” or better. 


The Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two sch 
of $500 each, applicable to institutional expenses, open to men. 


The Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: Two scholarships 
each, applicable to institutional expenses, open to women. Two sch 
of $400 each, open to both men and women. 


The Thomas ]. Dowling Scholarships: Two scholarships of $: 


open to both men and women. 


The Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memoria. 
ship: An award of $200, open to a man or woman. 4 


| 
. 


College Scholarships: Hight scholarships of $200 each, open to » 


and women. 


California Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $400; 
Pomona College to a man or woman nominated by the California £ 


Federation. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


lowing scholarships are available for candidates from Junior 
e, men or women, for the year 1947-48, half of the stipend 
available in the first semester and half in the second semester 
year. The award for the second semester is made only if the 
nt is in good standing and has maintained a scholastic record 
or better. 


r College Scholarships: One award of $400 and one award of $200, 
both men and women. 


a Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $400 given by Pomona 
to a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


HOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


holarships listed below are available for matriculated students 
the academic year 1946-47. They are not available to enter- 
dents. The awards will be divided between the two semesters, 
student who wins an award for the first semester may also 
te for one in the second semester. Applications for scholar- 
or the first semester should reach the committee by May 15, 
t the second semester by January to. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Six scholarships of $200 each, 
1 on a competitive basis to men and women of the sophomore class. 


Alumni Fund Scholarships: Twelve awards of $200 each, open to 
d women of the sophomore class who have shown scholastic ability 
o have need of financial assistance. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Dhivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Three scholarships of $200 each, 
on a competitive basis to men and women of the junior class. 


3¢ Scholarships: Two scholarships of $200 each, awarded on a 


tive basis to men and women of the junior class. 


ni Fund Scholarships: Five awards of $200 each, open to men and 


of the junior class who have shown scholastic ability and who have 
financial assistance. 
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SENIOR CLASS 


College Scholarships: Five scholarships of $200 each, awarded 
competitive basis to men and women of the senior class. 


Alumni Fund Scholarships: Five awards of $200 each, open to we 
women .of the senior class who have shown scholastic ability and who 


need of financial assistance. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 endov 
members of Kappa Delta Fraternity and administered under a specia 
mittee, is awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $175 endowed 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning 
second semester to a senior who has been in residence for three y 
Pomona and who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship < 
promise of future distinction. The award is open to both men and \ 


The Nu Alpha Pht Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 et 
by the members of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a man 
beginning of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committee 
basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter { 
determined by records of student employment during the school year. 
in memory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War Il. 


The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship - 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitze 
class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is awarded to a student selectec 


Foundation. 


The Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship provid 
tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Sct 
Committee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee’ 
year in Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic % 
but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a hig 
of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $4 
able annually to a man or woman who has completed the freshmat 
Pomona College and who shows proficiency and genuine interest it 
Given by Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, ’o1, in memory of her husband. 


The A. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 
man student from Ventura County, California, who needs financial | 
to attend college. The recipient may be a member of any class at P 
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DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


Hannah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $100 each are 
1 annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance with 
as laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


ASTRONOMY 


Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 is provided 
y from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. Shatto 
al Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student majoring 
Jepartment of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on the joint 
endation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. 


GEOLOGY 


ichard E.. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 from 
me of the Richard E. Strehle fund is awarded annually to a junior 
th the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in a field 
. Choice is made near the end of the sophomore year, on nomination 
seology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The award may 


eld in any year, and additional awards may be made in years when 
‘ome is available. 


hell Oil Company, Inc., Fellowship: An award of $1000 annually to 
ed senior or graduate student, on the joint recommendation of the 
1 of the Pomona College geology department and the California 
sologist of the Shell Oil Company, Inc. The holder of the fellowship 
ed to write a thesis presenting the results of some original work. 


MILITARY 


its who have completed the basic course in Military Science and 
or its equivalent) are eligible for enrollment in the advanced course 
eserve Officers’ Training Corps. Students enrolling in the advanced 
ater into an agreement to complete the two years’ course and to 
training camp. In consideration of this agreement, students. receive 
= government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of about 
year. All necessary expenses in connection with the camp, including 
ation to and from the camp, are provided by the government. 
umber of students admitted to the advanced course is limited to about 
fr year. Selection of students for enrollment is based upon excellence 
ry training and suitability for eventual appointment as second 
ts in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who present evidence of 
erage records in military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory 
vill be given consideration in the selection of those to whom these 
ips will be awarded. 

egulations are being compiled which may involve changes in the 
; material. It may be anticipated that such changes will be to the 


advantage and that announcements will be made prior to the date 
ation. 
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MUSIC 
The Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $80, endowe 
the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstan 
student in the Department of Music. | 
The William ]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Establishe 


alumni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarsh 
$90 is awarded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


The Scully Violin Scholarship: An award of $90, contributed b 
family in memory of D. B. Scully, is available annually to a studen 


lessons in violin. 

The Presser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given t 
college annually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assi 
of music students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the 
Department. 

PHYSICS 

The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship | 
tuition for an upper division man student (preferably one who has at 
Pomona during the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Con 
by the Professor of Physics near the close of the second semester. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following awards may be made for 1947-48 to grad 
seniors if qualified applicants appear. Applications should be 
hands of the Committee on Scholarships by January 15, 1947. . 
the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend may 

to the candidate next in rank, while the first student wo 


designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


The Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson 
Foundation provide two or more fellowships for graduate work. 
Claremont Graduate School. When in any year a graduating senior : 
qualify for the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate 
in Pomona College. | 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowshit 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to if 


4 


} 


circumstances. The award is open normally only to students who h 
four full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the uppt 
the graduating class on the basis of their performance during both t 

} 


and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies eithe 
Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. 

The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original an¢ 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than 
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d faithful classroom work. The selection will be based not on scholar- 
mly but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate 
1 degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. The plans 
aduate work are to be made in consultation between the candidate and 
mmittee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. At the 
the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the Committee 
holarships covering the character of his work, impressions of the 
tion in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate future, 
scommendations for the further development or improvement of this 


ship plan. 


e Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of Po- 
College who wish to apply for awards by other institutions 
foundations. Those who seck nomination to the Rhodes 
arships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


dition to the awards for graduating seniors offered through 
na College, scholarships for graduate work are available at the 
mont Graduate School. 

ree Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one of $500, 
warded in the field of Oriental Affairs. Two general scholar- 
of $500 each and three of $360 each are available for work in 
eld of the candidate’s choice. A few graduate assistantships 
a stipend of $500 and half tuition in the Claremont Graduate 
| are available through Pomona College and Scripps College. 


STUDENT AID 


ollege desires that no student who is doing good work should 
vithdraw for purely financial reasons. To this end the income 
tain funds is supplemented by a budget appropriation to be 
n helping to pay the tuition fees of students who are in need 
ancial assistance. Such aid is normally given only to students 
re or intend to become candidates for a degree from Pomona 
¢, Who maintain a high standard of honor, who are econom- 
| their habits, who are regular in their attendance upon col- 
xercises, and who maintain at least “C” grade in their scholastic 

Recipients of grants in aid are expected to earn part of their 
= expenses by employment during vacations and term time. 
‘may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
¢ conformed to the conditions, 
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If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to anot 
institution before graduation the total sum granted him by Pom 
College may become a loan, repayable according to the terms 
plicable to regular student loans. 

All applications for aid should be made to the chairman of 
Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before May 1 for 
Grst semester of the following academic year, and before Janu 
15 for the second semester of the current academic year. 

STUDENT AID FUNDS 


The income from the following funds is available for student 


The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. Jame 
Ford in memory of her father. 7 


The L. H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 

The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 

The Florence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 

The Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 

The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund of $550, given by Mrs. Fann 


Brown. 


The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. F 


E. Brown in memory of her son. 
The Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by Mrs. Lav 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given by Dav 
Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 


Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help a w 
student. ; 


The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 

The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 

The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,337- 

The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. | 
The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
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> Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


* Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund of $3500, given by 
id Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


> Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 

> Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

Howard J. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given by the Ontario 
egational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Three thousand 
of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) 


Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. C. S. 
and Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and brother. 


Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by the Pilgrim 
egational Church of Pomona. 


Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $500, given by the 
n’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


John D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter 
nory of her husband. 


Anna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $1800, given by R. P. Shields in 
ry of his oldest son. 


Lucia Glidden Strong Fund of $911. 


4 Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
wife. | 


Maria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 


Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa 
ennett. 


Henry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
Y to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
fey Junior College of Ontario, California. 
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The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 
The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to grad 
of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. . 
The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000 
Reverend M. D. Kneeland, D.D., of Claremont provides annually 
grants in aid of $200 each for bona fide new candidates for profess 


Christian service, either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields— 
for the first semester and $50 for the second semester. 


The Francis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The college also administers loan funds by which it is possib 
cooperate with the urgent need of students in making availal 
them, on an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to cover tt 
fees. Interest at the rate of 4% per annum begins on graduati 
at the time of leaving the college. Loans from the following | 
may be available, applications for which should be addressed t 
Committee on Student Aid. 

The Ray Loan Fund of $1730, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a 
of meeting situations of temporary need. 

The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $400, established by the Clar 
Chapter of the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the D 
Women. 

The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6540, 2° 
for men. 

The David Clark Fund of $1144. 

The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $581. 

The George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund of $305. 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1233, available for 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to 
advanced work in other institutions. 

The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund ot $o4, available for underg 

- students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Bota 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. 


General Loan Fund of $68,450. 
The Bertha Lebus Fund of $2000, income from which is available 


The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the 
Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income fror 
is available for loans. 
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STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
udents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are thus 
ng themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor work, 
ng on tables, general house work and gardening. 


plications for aid in securing employment should be addressed 
> Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


PRIZES 


following prizes and awards are available for general 
iplishment and for proficiency in the work of the several 
tments: 


GENERAL 


Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $40 to 
ded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. course and 
g highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of the late 
nd Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


Arvid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by Mr. and 
\. P. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterberg, an 
award of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
cemplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
sports. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
and is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


y Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25, $15 and $10 


ered by the Alumni Association for the three best essays, submitted 
hmen, on some phase of the early history of Pomona College. Exact 
from which to choose and rules of the contest are announced 


October 1. Announcement of winners is made at the Matriculation 
cation. 


ART 


Eugene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15 and a second prize of 
‘arded for excellence in drawing and design in work presented for the 


_exhibiton. Given by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her 
» Who was an artist. 
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LIBRARY ‘ 


and 131,000 pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 700 { 
odicals and maintains bound files of approximately 550, m 
of which are complete. Especially valuable are the periodical h 
ings in the field of natural science. The library is a depository 
U.S. Government Documents and the publications of the Carn 


Institution. et 

The following special collections are a part of the general libt 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Libra 
Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P. Bra 
Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of Chem 
and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; the Mathematics 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall; and the Music Library in Bri 
Hall of Music. Housed in the main building are the Mason Ca 
nia, the Wagner North Pacific Libraries, and the Viola 
Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections. 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to: 
students at all hours which the library is open. Most of the f 
are on open shelves where students may consult them at allt 
With the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare volt 
books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain books in 
demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to special ci 
tion rules. me 


% 


The library is open to the students and faculty of the Asso 


A + present the library contains 114,000 well selected volu 


Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. a 
In addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library the 
also available the libraries of Scripps College and of the Clare 
Graduate School. The Scripps College Library of approxin 
30,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Libra 
contains in addition to its general collection the McPherson € 
tion of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial ¢ 
tion of American History. The library of the Claremont Gri 


ae 


2 campus with Rembrandt Hall, home of the Art Department, in the background. 


Students, individually directed, en joy exceptional Opportunities in chemistry. 


SRNR 


SINR nS ONRONKRUONANNB NEN ps wc lnyaO 


sieihlbe: 


Music is part of the life and tradition of Pomona. 


The Student Union serves as a campus social and recreational center. 


enna 


ge groves and nearby mountains make an inspiring setting for 


Pomona’s campus. 


This spacious court, center of the men’s cam pus, leads to Frary Dinin g Hall. 


Looking across Marston Quadrangle to the Carnegie Library, which contains 114,0 


es Hall of Music with the President's Home in the back ground. 


8 


The steps of Bridg 
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|, located in Harper Hall, contains approximately 52,000 vol- 
including the Oriental Library, the Library of the Americas, 
¢ George Burton Adams Collection of English History. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


oseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
ing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
in college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
eans such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 
Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
enry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
institution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
tion commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
history, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
he has come. 

Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
t possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or course 
res in the general field of religion. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


irsdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
ng visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
est to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
Student Body and Class Meetings. 


re stated occasions throughout the year, including the open- 
ach semester, College Convocation is held. Full attendance 
faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Chapel is held every Tuesday morning from 11:00 to 11 125 
és Hall of Music. Both students and faculty participate in 
ce, at which attendance is voluntary. 
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The Student Fellowship meets every Sunday evening from 
to 8:00. This is a student planned and directed group carryin: 
a program of worship, religious discussion, social work, 
recreation. 

Throughout the course of the college year there are also ce 
occasions of special religious emphasis. These include retreat 
the purpose of religious discussion and visitations to the camp 
prominent religious leaders. 

Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are available i 
Claremont Church. The Church also welcomes the particip 
of students in the activities of its choir and program of reli 
education. 


MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College and Claremont C 
in the presentation in Bridges Auditorium of the most disting' 
masters in the field of music. Regularly included in the series 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of ; 
Wallenstein. 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnis! 
every full-time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and m<¢ 
of the faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 

The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Band, the 
and Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, afford 
tunity for the study and public performance of the finest in en 
music. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. This association coordinates all 
activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from 


their own number. All important questions are first consid 
the Executive Council, a governing group composed of cla 


‘dents and chairmen of other organizations representing | 
activities of campus interest. | 
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Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 


janizations consider and promote the special interests of the men 
1 women respectively. 


tudent-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite channel 
the discussion of college problems which directly concern both 
dents and faculty, a joint council composed of the Faculty Com- 
tee on College Life and the members of the Student Executive 
incil has been formed and holds regular meetings. This joint 
neil is not a legislative body but from time to time makes sug- 


‘ions to both faculty and student groups for further consideration 
| action. 


lass Organizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
the purpose of promoting class social life. 


hi Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
nma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
acter, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 


larship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
ety. 


onor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
1a Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity. 


‘partmental Organizations. Women’s Athletic Association; E] 
ilo Espanol, Le Cercle Francais. 


usical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club; 


¢ Club, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


gious Organizations. The Religious Council which comprises 
-nt-Faculty committees on religious activities. 


scellaneous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, in Dra- 
$; Orchesis, in Dancing; Verse Choir; Camera Club; Ski Club. 


‘al Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta; 
a Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. The 
mules were suspended during the war. ) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 0 
Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly (except 
and August). These include: the Annual Catalog, the Repe 
the President, the News Letter for Alumni, and the Quadr 
News. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published unde 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student bod 
is devoted to campus affairs. 


The Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated Stu 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times < 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especia 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Ass 


Students. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Conscious of its deep responsibility in the administration 
funds that have been entrusted to it, the college reserves th 
to request the withdrawal, without specific charges, of any ' 
who for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or of its p 
constituted committees, is felt not to be a desirable member 
student body. | 

Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpos' 
institution and to maintain regular attendance on all | 
appointments. | 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty cc 
with good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students 
pected to show both within and without the College such 
for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of others 
citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be sufficient ¢ 
removal from the College. | 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind wl. 
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he campus is prohibited by the College, and the off-campus use 
ich may subject the student to disciplinary action. 

1e College Life Committee exercises the authority of the College 
all students individually with respect to personal conduct, and 
student organizations which bear the name of the College, or 
h represent the College in any way. 

dividual or collective student enterprises which involve the 
ce of the participants from the College, while using the Col- 


name, must receive the official sanction of the College Life 
mittee. 


ABSENCE FROM CAMPUS 


irgently pointed out to both students and parents that the value 
ollege education consists in no small degree in the fullest par- 
tion in the college atmosphere and life. As one of Pomona’s 
distinguishing features is its residence character, it is important 
ll absence through the college year be avoided. Some of the 
significant college values are lost by absences on Saturday 
unday, on which days are centered particular and vital phases 
- common life, and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday 
at home or elsewhere be avoided. 


AUTOMOBILES 


governing the use of automobiles are formulated and admin- 
| by the College Life Committee. Students maintaining cars 
femont are subject to the following regulations: 

lent drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
© particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
and others, 

ent drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and 
tafic laws and comply with their observance. 

ents driving cars in Claremont are required to carry public 
y Msurance in the amount of ten and twenty thousand dollars 
roved companies. Evidence that the owner of the car holds 
* Msurance policy extending beyond the end of the college 
gether with the license number of the car, must be deposited 
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with the office of the Dean of Students at time of registration 
within three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute 
offense against the College, the penalty for which may incl 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 
pense for a period not beyond the end of the term in which 
offense occurs. 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps and the Claren 
Graduate School, engages the full-time services of a physicia 
care for its students. Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin, who has held 
position since 1940, is a graduate of Pomona College and 
University of Rochester Medical School. 

The medical advice of the College Physician 1s ordinarily < 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditio! 
hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated a 
Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requ 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dres 
and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as 1s 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of acc! 
or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency treat! 
The college nurse visits the residence halls each morning 1 
to see those students reported ill. 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the © 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness re 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is three dolla 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinu 
individual medical service at any time, without previous nobict 

The College does not assume responsibility for the co! 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its | 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus healtt 
tions are stressed in the College medical program. | 

For curative treatment, students have ready access to the ( 
Health Service and to the consultants among the leading phy 
of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete service ' 
financed by the College. 
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hen specialists, consultants and special nurses are required, such 
will be met by the student. In any illness the student is free to 
se his own physician on a private fee basis. 

idents are expected to conform to the medical regulations of 
ollege. 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


physical care of students is a matter of special concern to the 
ge. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the college 
Every student on entering is given a physical examination 
‘the direction of the College Physician. The medical certificate 
red of all applicants for admission includes a certificate of re- 
successful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of a satis- 
y tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the chest, performed within 
receding six months. Any student, while in college, may be 
‘ed to present each year a follow-up certificate of examination 
berculosis. Regular work in physical education is prescribed 
shout the four years, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene 
ven. 

leuics. The direction and financial management of athletics 
ith the Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as 
visory body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
> faculty and three students. Under the general manager 
is a student manager for each sport. 

mni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
+ alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
sed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
isketball courts are within the limits of the campus, and ath- 
xercises and field sports are encouraged. A. swimming pool, 
standard size for water polo, and fully equipped with modern 
Aces, is open to both men and women. 

College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
il facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, and 
end the departments have established regulations concerning 
> of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that students 
€ the same do so entirely at their own risk. 
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LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT of the liberal ; 
A curriculum has been modified in recent years to meet 
needs developed by social, scientific, and technolog 
change, the modern program in liberal arts and sciences ha: 
common with its predecessors a traditional function: to pre 
students for a society which expects of them leadership in div 
roles and offices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, 
purpose of Pomona College is to help its students toward a 
in which professional achievement is accompanied by pets 
happiness, cultural balance, and social responsibility. Its prog 
therefore, includes both courses intended for general education 
courses designed for specialized study and preprofessional trait 
The immediate objective of general education, as expressed it 
course requirements of the College, is to help the student 1 


development of: 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in rea 
in writing, and in speech. 

2. Acquaintance with scientific thought and method. 

3. Acquaintance with the historical development of 
civilization. 

4. Acquaintance with and understanding of human sociel 
problems and its institutions. 

5. Acquaintance with literature and the fine arts. 

6. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


With these purposes in mind, the College requires that ¢ 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived. 
concentrated study, and at the same time, in many instan 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every § 
upon entering the Junior Year is required to concentrate his ! 


sn one field.* The field of concentration may be represen’ 


*This requirement applies to all Freshmen who entered Pomona College in 
Term of 1944 or thereafter, and to all transfer students who plan to graduate from 
College in June, 1948, or thereafter. Students graduating before June, 1948, mv 
the requirements for work in the upper division which were in effect at the tim¢ 


admission to the College. 
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department or may extend beyond departmental limits to 
ide closely related subjects. For students of outstanding ability 
well-defined interests, the field of concentration may be 
loped into a program of honors study. These requirements 
programs of study are described in detail in the following 
S. 


UMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


NA COLLEGE awards only the bachelor of arts degree. The degree may 
varded “with honors” to students who complete a program in honors 
, described on page 65. 


ts: One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
red for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
¢ laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
1 covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
ee such periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 
take each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
cal education activities. 


ade Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
er of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
hich he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
nation of the grading system will be found on page 58. 


idence: Preference for admission of advanced standing students is 
to those who plan at least four semesters in residence. All students are 
red to complete the final two semesters in residence unless individual 
‘ions are made by the Classification Committee. 


ver Division Requirements: All students must take courses, usually in 
reshman and Sophomore years, according to one of two* patterns of 
ution explained on pages 62-63. The completion of these requirements 
€ postponed to the Junior year. 


»er Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 
undertake a program of concentration* leading to a comprehensive 
nation or must complete thirty-six units of work in courses numbered 


100, of which at least twelve units must be in one department. See 
)3. 


sical Education Activities: Six units must be taken during the four 


of residence—four units in the first two years and two units in the last 
ars. 
\ 


1944-1945 the College made changes in its requirements for distribution of 
ine the first two years and for concentration in the last two years. The regulations 
t the students in residence according to the date of their admission to Pomona 


| or, for transfer students, according to the year in which they plan to graduate. 
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American History and Constitution: To be eligible for graduation, 
students are required by the laws of the State of California to pass exam 
tions in American history and in American institutions, including 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution. Since t 
examinations may be taken either independently or in regular college cou 
the State requirement may be satisfied in four different ways: (1) by 
satisfactory completion of courses in American history (History 55 o 
equivalent) and in American government (Government 1, 2a, or equivale 
(2) by a course in American history and an examination in Amer 
institutions including the Constitution; (3) by a course in American go\ 
ment and an examination in American history; or (4) by an examinatio 
American history and an examination in American institutions including 
Constitution. Reading lists for those preparing to take one or both of 
examinations are obtainable from the Departments of History and Gor 
ment. Normally no student is eligible to take either examination unti 
Sophomore year. A student who has not fulfilled any part of this require: 
by the opening day of the Senior year must register for at least one c 
which will enable him to meet one half of the requirement, though he 
plan to satisfy the other half by examination during that year. 


Foreign languages: Although the College does not specify a knowled: 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several departmen: 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. The stt 
should ascertain the language requirements of whatever program of co 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already prepar 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in his Fres! 
and Sophomore years. 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end o 
given semester must so indicate on his registration card for that term 
must include the graduation fee ($10.00) with the payment of his othe: 
at the time of such registration. Failure to comply with these two re 
ments will automatically exclude a student from graduation that semest 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURE 


Graprs AND Grape Pornts: In order to graduate, a student must earn 
as many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grade 
units for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as follow: 
A (excellent) 4 grade points per unit. 
B (very good) 3 grade points per unit. 
C (average) 2 grade points per unit. 
D (passing) 1 grade point per unit. 
F (failure) o grade points per unit. May be m2 
toa D. 
FF (failure) o grade points per unit. May not be 
up except by repeating course. 
I (incomplete) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


Hu Tl Ue tl 
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F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied by a 
ic statement in writing of the cause for the failure, and detailed state- 
in case of the F or I grade of the work necessary for its removal. A 
of this statement is given to the student. Except in certain year courses 
ich, if the instructor so recommends, the deficiency may be removed 
e successful completion of the work of the following semester, all 
ions for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weeks 
>» beginning of classes of the following semester, or such grades will 
e failures. An F grade made up thus may not be raised above a D 

An F grade not so made up remains permanently upon the records 
ailure. A FF grade can be made up only by taking the work over in 
Where the FF or permanent F is incurred in required work, that work 
be repeated when next offered. A student may not continue with 
in which he has received a FF. The making up of work which has 
d the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
ermit credit and “grade points” for the course. 

I mark given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
1g of additional time for the completion of work, may be changed to 
rer grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
ler justifiable cause than illness must first receive permission to do so 
he Classification Committee. 
mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
ance with provision on page 6r. 


unt of work: The College regulates the amount of work a student 
try as follows: 

normal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical 
ion activities. In addition a student may elect for credit Military Drill, 
0 of the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Play Production. 
egister for 17 units of academic work, a student must have earned 32 
rade points than the total number of units for which he registered the 
S semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


register for less than 12 units of academic work requires special 
‘ion. 


ity of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice as 
rade points as the total number of units of registration. 

the end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semester 
t is made of all students doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the 
preceding the date of the report. In addition to these general reports, 
ors may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
€ not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans receive such 
and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

¢ end of each semester a complete report is made on every student. 
port becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his standing 
ourses for which he has been registered. 

1ever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an extent that 
duation in due course seems improbable, he and his parents are so 
d. The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a student 
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if the quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in e 
such case is reached by the joint action of the College Life and Classifica 
Committees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwillin; 
carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College 
Committee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time | 
than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class « 
with a grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation repor 
the fact of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Regist 
Office. 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular attend 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has the 1 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may : 
best suited to his particular department. 


Final Examinations: Final examinations are required of all students 1 
subjects, save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses of S 
Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule may be made wit 
the consent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students ma 
given at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Classific 
Committee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Business ( 
receipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by 
Committee. 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legiti 
part of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instru 
from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening of each sem 
Instructors certify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students particip 
in these trips. 


Faculty Advisers: Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, 
whom he works during his first year in college. At the end of that 
the student and the adviser, in the light of the student’s interest, decic 
the faculty member with whom the student will work during the rema 
of his college course. If at any later time a change is deemed wise it 1s. 
through the Personnel Committee. 


Pre-Registration and Registration: Pre-registration is normally cond 
on appointed days shortly after the publication of the catalog in the s 
when all students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjec 
the following year. The fee for any change in this pre-registration i 
dollar. | 
Pre-registration and registration of new students are conducte 
announced days at the opening of each semester. 

Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees on app 


days at the beginning of each semester. 
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e fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the first or 
d day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for every 
hereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 

dents are admitted to those courses only for which they are formally 
ered. 

dents are not received later than two weeks from the beginning of class 


inges 1n Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
the approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student 
1g to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution of 
s may do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. All 
its except those registering for the first time are required to pay a 
e fee of one dollar. No change of registration is completed until written 
‘ization to that effect has been sent from the Registrar’s Office to the 
ctor. 

tudent may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
ung of class work by following the procedure prescribed by the 
rars Office. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall 
for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circumstances may, in 
dgment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a 
nt grade. 


riculation: Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance require- 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end the standing 
students is provisional until after they have been in residence for one 
er. At that time those new students are matriculated who have shown 
Ives in accord with the spirit of the College and who have made at 
C average on all work attempted during their term of residence. A 
matriculation ceremony is held early in the second semester, 

ents failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of residence 
© matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided they 
net all the above requirements including a C average on all work 
ted during their whole period of residence. 

ents are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculated. 


Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all academic 
*s the quality of English used by the student will be weighed together 
l€ soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members are 
d to report to the Faculty Committee on English all students whose 
English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Committee, 
nt whose English is persistently unacceptable may be required to 
iw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint action of 
lege Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 
ing is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulation 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


I 


ALL FRESHMEN who enter Pomona College after April 30, 1945 and 
transfer students who plan to graduate from Pomona College in J 
1949, must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the following req 
ments for distribution of courses in the Lower Division. Equivalent cot 
taken elsewhere by transfer students will be accepted as meeting 
requirement. 


1. English. All entering students, including transfer students, wil 
given placement tests before the first day of regular classes. Freshmen, 
transfer students who have not taken Freshman English, will be assi; 
to sections of English 1 according to the results of the placement | 
Students who have made exceptionally high scores on the examination 
be exempted from English 1, but may take the course if they wish. Stuc 
who have made exceptionally low scores on the examination will be repc 
to the Faculty Committee on English for special work in additio 
English 1. 

2. A year course in a biological science: Biology 1, Botany 52 and e 
55 or 57; Zoology 54. 

3. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemistr 
Chemistry 54; Geology 51; Physics 1; Physics 5r. 

Note: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or Gro 
but not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of 
school work in one of the sciences listed. 


4 and 5. Courses in two social science departments (each a full 
course): History 1; Government 1, or Government 2 taken as a year co 
Sociology 51; Economics 51; Education 53 and 54. Normally History 1 
be taken as one of the two courses. 


6. A year course in literature, art or music: ‘This requirement mé 
met by any course primarily concerned with the appreciation of liter 
rather than with the mastery of language as a tool; specifically: 

a. English 57 and 58; English 55. 

b. In the classics and in modern European languages, any cour 
the original or translation, numbered above 100, except cours 
composition and conversation. | 

c. Any year course of not less than four units in art or musicgy. | 


>. A year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 55; 573 Religic 


six units elected from Religion 1, 2, and 55. 


Ir | 
Students who entered Pomona College as Freshmen before April 30 
and transfer students who plan to graduate before June, 1949, may gre 
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t the requirement for distribution which was in effect when they entered 


Sollege. These students must have work in two departments of each of 
hree following divisions: 


I II III 

Art Astronomy Economics 
‘nglish Biology Education 
chinese Botany Geography 
somparative Chemistry Government 
Literature Geology History 
‘rench Mathematics Oriental Affairs 
serman Physics Physical Education 
sreek Military Science Religion 

talian Psychology Sociology 

atin Zoology 

{usic 

hilosophy 

panish 


peech and Dramatics 


the end of the Junior year, a student mus 
of not less than four units in each of two 
divisions (six departments in all). 


t have completed a year’s 
departments in each of the 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


I 


‘ESHMEN ENTERING POMONA COLLEGE beginning with the autumn term, 


nust make a tentative choice of a major field of concentration during 


student’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 


hensive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
dent must pass this examination in order 


Program of concentration leading to the 
clude not less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six 
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but may involve a combination of courses in various departments 
constitutes a significant and unified program and is duly approved. | 
program should be one which gives the student experience in a specific 
develops maturity of thought, and sharpens independence of judgment 
many cases concentration will also be preparation for professional stud 
other specialized training after graduation. The requirements for cor 
tration in any department will be found before the list of courses offere 
the department. The several programs of concentration in fields consistin 
related courses in more than one department are described on pages 67-7 

For concentration in most fields a reading knowledge of at least 
modern foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command of ti 
desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as po: 
of this reading knowledge before entering college, and whatever addit 
training is needed should be taken early in his college course. 


II 


Students who entered Pomona College as Freshmen before the Fa! 
1944, and transfer students who plan to graduate before June, 19 
graduate under the requirements for upper division work which 
effect at the time of their entrance: thirty-six units of work in 
numbered above 100, of which at least twelve must be in one depart 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Graduate work in literature, Oriental affairs, Latin Americ 
social sciences, the biological and physical sciences, ph 
psychology, religion, and the fine arts and music, along 
fessional work in public school education and psycholo 
ducted by the Claremont Graduate School, whose facul 
the combined staffs of Pomona College and Scripps Coll 
as its own appointees. A catalog will be furnished upon : 
the Dean of the Claremont Graduate School, Harper H 
mont, California. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND GRADUATE W 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who enter 
vanced standing to continue their education on the basis 
year program leading to the Master’s degree as well 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont. 
School have planned their offerings so that the closest 4 
of undergraduate and graduate study is possible. 


Small classes at Pomona afford a close relationship between teacher and student 


Chinese history, culture, and the 


language are available to all students. 


ped infirmary accommodates the students of the Associat 


This modern, well-equip 


Blaisdell Hall, one of the three modern dormitories for women. 
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HONORS STUDY 


nts who show the capacity and the inclination for more than 
ge intellectual achievement may be permitted to study for the 
lor’s degree “with honors.” Honors study is aimed at a deeper 
nore scholarly grasp of one’s chosen field than is customary; 
lso aimed at broadening one’s intellectual life by the discovery 
xploration of fields relevant to the special subject of inquiry. 
this end, students are encouraged to master a particular 
ir) field—not necessarily co-extensive with the subject-matter 
e department—and inter-relate with that subject an under- 
ng of one or two minor fields. An honors program thus forms 
uficant pattern of integrated study in two or three different 
in the curriculum; it frees the student’s energies by allowing 
hrough a more flexible use of instruction and courses of study 
s usual, to spend a considerable portion of his time in inde- 
nt study. Released from as much academic routine as his 
tors May approve, an honors candidate thus assumes respon- 
' for a profounder and wider knowledge than that expected 
ordinary student. He will be admitted to honors status only 
the basis of a record which shows promise of competency to 
on work of high quality; he will be continued only if he ex- 
initiative and self-direction, places scholarship consistently 
nong his interests, and maintains a high standard of scholar- 
1 his honors program as well as in his other work. 


CONDUCT OF HONORS PROGRAMS * 


ul administration of honors work is vested in the Courses of 
Committee, which reviews the programs of honors study 
d by departments, divisions, or inter-divisional committees 
Iministers the faculty regulations on the conduct of honors 


bility: A uniform requirement throughout the college for 
on to honors status is a minimum grade-point average of 3.0. 
tom this requirement, the eligibility of a student for honors 
3 determined by the department or division in which he will 


‘€ regulations apply to the class 
Printed on pages 65-66 of the C 
¢, 1948, 


graduating in June, 1948. Somewhat different 
atalog for 1945-1946, apply to classes graduating 
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Honors Hours: The number of hours allotted to honors si 
rust be not less than twelve and not more than eighteen. Wi 
the limits of these hours a student may be excused from fot 
classes. The method of honors study varies in the Division: 
may be carried on in seminar or laboratory projects, or it 
consist of independent study or creative work. 

The general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two unit: 
work which may be taken in one department applies also to he 
programs. ‘The comprehensive examination in an honors prog 
however, may cover more work than does the Senior comprehe: 
examination required of all students, which is limited to tw 
four to thirty-six units in courses numbered above 100. For 


regulations see page 63. 


Application: Application for honors status should be made z 
end of the Sophomore year and normally not later than the 1 
the Junior year. The application form, obtainable at the Regis 
office, must include a statement of the honors program whic’ 
applicant intends to follow and must be approved by the f 
member in charge of the program. For detailed inform 
concerning divisional and departmental programs the st 
should consult members of the department or division in \ 
he would like to undertake honors study. 


Withdrawal: A student may be withdrawn from honors 
at his own request with the approval of the division concernt 
case the performance of a student falls below a standard ot 
quality either in his honors work or in his courses, he m 
withdrawn from honors status either by the division or b 
Courses of Study Committee. If, for any reason, a student 
the honors status, the division concerned shall certify t 
Registrar the credit and grade to which the student is entitl 
work done under its supervision. Each division determin 
procedure it wishes to follow in carrying out these regulati 


Examinations: Evidence of the success of the student. 
honors work is measured by written and oral examinations a¢ 
tered toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or 
the Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study | 
be included in the honors examination in that field. A | 
taking courses outside his honors program is subject to 0 
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irements with regard to examinations in such courses. He 
be exempted at the discretion of the instructors concerned from 
ig course examinations included in the fields of his honors 
ram. 


mpletion of Honors Study: A student’s performance in his 
rs examination and in any other work required for the com- 
m of his honors program is judged by the department or 
on in accordance with procedures approved by the division, 
1 some instances, by an inter-divisional committee with the 
wal of the Courses of Study Committee. A student who has 
tained in all his work a grade-point average of 3.0 and who has 
successfully all the requirements of his honors program will 
aduated “with honors” in the field of his special study. He 
¢ eligible also for general commencement honors described 
. A student who fails to meet the standards of his honors 
am but who in his honors hours completes work worthy of 
will be recommended by the Courses of Study Committee 
aduation in course (rite). 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS* 


e end of the Senior year the Courses of Study Committee 
mends to the Faculty those students who, on the basis of the 
Il average of their work and of the Senior comprehensive 
nations, have qualified for graduation with honor: cum 
magna cum laude, or summa cum laude. All students who 


completed the requirements for graduation are eligible for 
€ncement honors. 


sé regulations apply to the class graduating in June, 1948. Somewhat different 


‘inted i” Pages 65-66 of the Catalog for 1945-1946, apply to classes graduating 
ine, 1948. 


Pre-Professional Program 


Ts academic program of Pomona College furnishes py 


ration for many of the professions. Indicated below 
suggested curricula in a number of fields. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Me 
Education of the American Medical Association as minimur 
quirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many 0 
leading medical colleges, however, have requirements well be 
this minimum, and are selecting only those who are best prey 
and have demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and lau 
personal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to attem 
crowd the minimum requirements into two years of college 
but to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational fo 
tion. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding | 
biological and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives ¢ 
pre-medical course. It is important to note that these objectiv 
stressed by all medical colleges. 

Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requireme! 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirem¢ 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can reac 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, tc 
the specific requirements of any medical college and the 
needs of individuals. 


FRESHMAN YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 54; Zoology 54; His! 
Mathematics 1. | 


| 
SopHOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 56, 57; German 1; Physics } 
Electives from literature, art or music; philosophy or religio. 


Junior YEAR: Chemistry 110; Zoology 106, 115, 1173 Gert 
Electives from social sciences. | 


Senior YEAR: All electives. Especially recommended. scien’ 
tives are: Chemistry 158 and Mathematics 65, Genetics, Hit 
Psychology, Physiology, Advanced Organic Chemistry. 
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st medical colleges require a reading knowledge of either 
h, German or Spanish, with a preference for German. Students 
ing to study medicine should anticipate these requirements by 
x some language in high school with the view toward com- 
g at least one year in college. In addition, students should 
It with their adviser to determine the proper time to take 
ledical Aptitude Test, passing of which is an entrance require- 
of most medical colleges. 


dents interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoology 
‘tment. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


s looking forward to entering an Engineering school will find 
isable to take a program which will enable them to secure the 
alanced liberal arts training that many technical schools 
mend, and at the same time do a considerable part of the 
required by those schools. 


MAN YEAR: English 1; Mathematics 1; Engineering Drawing 
emistry 54. 


MORE YEAR: Mathematics 65; Physics 51, 52; Engineering 
Ing 59, 60. 


R AND SENIOR YEARS: Physics 111, 113, 151; Mathematics 151; 
ves to meet requirements for graduation. 


assumed, of course, that electives will be so chosen as to mect 

division requirements and divisional requirements. It is 
ly recommended that the electives include some courses from 
ollowing departments: Economics, Government, Geology, 
1omy, Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry. The choice would 
d upon the field of engineering selected. Those expecting to 
\duate work in this field should have a reading knowledge of 
an or French, or both. 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


(GENERAL TRAINING which will include survey courses in Eng- 
ad American literatures and U. S. history is essential for 
ts planning to become librarians. The ability to use a type- 


a 
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writer with accuracy and with a fair degree of speed is quite n 
sary. A reading knowledge of at least two modern languages sh 
be acquired early in the course. Students expecting to take up pl 
school library work in California are required to complete 
hours in education. Although it is not a prerequisite, actual 
perience in a library is a distinct advantage. 


Required courses: English ror or 103, 105; History 113 or 1 
107; six hours of advanced work in Philosophy, Psycholog 
Foreign Languages. 


Recommended courses: Education 104; Psychology 107; At 
Philosophy 55; Comparative Literature 181. 

Certain latitude in required courses will be given to transfe 
dents at the discretion of the Divisional committee in charge. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY 
FRESHMAN YEAR: English 1; History 1; Biology 1; French 3. 


SopHOMORE YEAR: English 55; History 553 Physics 1 (or an 
science); German 1 or Spanish 135 Psychology 51. 


Juntor vEaR: English ror or 103; Art 51; Government I; Philo 
55; Economics 51 or Sociology 51. 


Sentor YEAR: English 105; Philosophy 126; Philosophy 153; 
parative Literature 181; History 103; Education 104; Religion | 


PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING 


On THE RECOMMENDATION of graduate schools of journalise 
of distinguished journalists, students planning a career in jour 
are advised to concentrate in any principal field of study, to se 
broad and liberal education, and to improve their mastery of | 
of writing. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the art 
foreign languages are strongly recommended. Study in the! 
sciences is often desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic 
concentration in one of the sciences is advisable. 
Instruction in journalistic practices is offered specifically 
lish 60, and general training in accurate observation and ref 
is an important part of all writing courses: English 1, 63, 64, 1 
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PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


nts planning to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divinity 
| training, with a view to entering either the ministry or the 
of religious education, are advised to secure a well-rounded 
e education. Their program should include the following: 
semester courses in English (composition and literature); 
emester courses in foreign language; two semester courses in 
al science, including at least one course in biology; four 
ter courses in social science, including at least one course in 
psychology, one in sociology, and one in economics; two 
ter courses in history; two semester courses in philosophy; 
x semester courses in religion, including Religion 1, 2, and 65. 


ACHING AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


icates: In California every public school teacher must have a 
cate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the 
r is employed upon the presentation to the county board of 
tion of a credential issued by the state board of education 
gh its commission on credentials. 

s the policy of Pomona College to encourage students pre- 
3 for professional work in Education to supplement their 
graduate courses with additional study at Claremont Grad- 
chool, or at some other graduate institution. The recommenda- 
or the credential then is issued from the graduate school. 
remont Graduate School is authorized to recommend candi- 
for the following credentials: General Elementary; Junior 
School; General Secondary; Junior College; Special Secondary 
, Health Education, Music, Physical Education; Administra- 
nd Supervision; Child Welfare and Supervision of Attend- 
In addition, Claremont Graduate School offers work to satisfy 
! Of in part requirements for various other credentials issued 
' State Department of Education. 

much as requirements vary considerably for different cre- 
|s, students who expect to enter the profession of Education in 


i 


tia should consult the Education Department concerning 
‘€quirements as soon as possible after admission. 
| SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


MAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the credential in 
‘Selections from recommended electives. 
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SopHoMoRE YEAR: Education 53 and 54 (with permission m 
entered Freshman year); Psychology 51 or 53; further work | 
subject matter to be taught. Selections from recommended ele 


Juntor YEAR: Education 101, 102, 104; Psychology 107 or 108; 
tions from junior and senior year electives and from subject 1 


fields. 


SENIOR YEAR: Education 104 (if not taken in junior year) an 
Selections from junior and senior year electives and from s 
matter fields. 


Junior and Senior Year Electives (for students concentrat 
Education): Philosophy 155; Physical Education 123, 124 
Psychology 103, 156; Scripps 1V-112, ]V-114. 

Recommended Electives: Candidates for California teachit 
dentials are strongly advised to elect as many of the following « 
as possible: Art 3; Economics 5, 106 (for prospective ; 
istrators) ; Government 13; History 1, 553 Mathematics 58; Mu 
Physical Education 5; Speech and Dramatics 52 or 53; Sociolc 
Zoology 103. 


The following teacher-training courses are available as a 
a program of concentration in the departments named, or 1 
used as electives in the major field of Education: Mathemati 
Physical Education 119, 154, 191. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Aut courses necessary for the training of public school 
teachers are given in Pomona College except the advanced 
‘1 education and the teacher training courses. These are 
sn the Claremont Graduate School, through which institut 
state credential is obtained. 

The courses which should be taken in Pomona College ina 
to applied music are: Music 1, 55, 104, 107, 113, 1595 and 
the basic course in Education. 

The state law requires that each candidate for a special se 
credential in music shall show a certain degree of proficienc 
piano, voice, conducting, and orchestra and band instrumen 
also expected that the student will present a senior recit 
further details concerning this requirement, consult the Dep 
of Music. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


PROGRAM is designed for students having an interest in the 
al, economic and cultural aspects of international relations as 
as for those contemplating careers in the foreign service, 
natic or consular, or in the field of foreign commerce. All 
electing this area of concentration will be required to have a 
g and speaking knowledge of at least one modern foreign 
ge. Evidence of ability to read and speak a foreign language 
ch, Spanish, Chinese, German, or Russian) must, except in 
se of Chinese, be submitted to the program adviser by the 
ung of the junior year, and the language department con- 
| must certify the competence of the student in that language 
er than the close of the first semester of the senior year. 


er-division prerequisites: History 1; Government 1; Econom- 
one or more modern foreign language. 


er-division recommendations: Political and economic geog- 
essentials of psychology; elements of sociology; introduction 
osophy; history of the United States. 


PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 


unimum of 30 upper-division units in Economics, Govern- 
and History, and either Latin American or Oriental Affairs. 


ured: 24 units as follows: 

tional Relations and either American F oreign Policy 6 units 
International Law 

tional Trade and International Economic Policies 6 units 
istory of Modern Europe 6 units 
American or Oriental Affairs 6 units 


ured: at least six additional units selected from the offerings 
or two of the five departments named above. 


mmended: Supplementary courses in any of the five named 
aents or in literature, science, philosophy or art. 


r Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the begin- 
the junior year are eligible to concentrate in International 


's provided the prerequisites are met before entrance or can 
‘ted during the junior year. 
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FOREIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRATIO 


EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


Pomona Cou.zcE has one of the best oriental libraries on the Pa 
Coast, affording excellent resources for students concentrating 
East Asia. : 

Requirements: At least 24 hours of upper-division work sele 
from the following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, 140, 
161; Philosophy 126. 

Recommendations: It is advisable for a student concentratin 
this field to have at least the following introductory courses in 
tain related fields: Government 1; History 1; Economics 5I, 
Sociology 51. These should normally be taken in the freshman 
sophomore years. Some students will wish to add, in their ju 
and senior years, Economics 1545 Government 167; History 
Sociology 110. 

It is also highly desirable for students studying China intens 
to have some work in the Chinese language, three years of vi 
(Oriental Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. 

Because several of the above required courses are offered on 
alternate years, students concentrating in this area should plan 
course programs well ahead. 

LATIN AMERICAN CONCENTRATION 
CoNCENTRATION on Latin America is designed for students loc 
toward teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; to 
government service in Latin America; toward a business cart 
Latin America. 

Prerequisites: Basic courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese 
nomics; American and European history; geography; govern 

Required courses in upper-division: Economics 107; Histor 
180; Spanish 175, and Spanish 105 or equivalent. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


TE PHYSICAL EDUCATION concentration statement given on pa 
with the variations in emphasis as outlined below gives th 
requisite for advanced work in the following three fields. 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY : 
FRESHMAN YEAR: Biology 1; Chemistry 54; Education 533 Eng 
Physical Education 5; Psychology 5t. 
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MORE YEAR: Art 51; Music 53; Sociology 51; Speech and 
tics 53; Zoology 103, 116. 

YEAR: Art 9; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Sociology 107; 
1 and Dramatics 61; Psychology IV-50 (Scripps). 

YEAR: Art 61; Education ror; Physical Education 1209, 1523 
logy V-119 (Scripps). Suggested—some English course. 
mer Work recommended: Attend Camp Counselor’s Train- 
urse; be a counselor at some camp (crafts in particular) or 
ion leader at some playground; take a Nurse’s Aide Training 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 
MAN YEAR: Biology 1; Chemistry 54; English 1; Psychology 
ysical Education 5. 
MORE YEAR: Education 53; Music 53; Physics 1; Psychology 
ciology 51. 
year: Physical Education 123, 124, 129; Psychology IV-5o 
9s); Speech and Dramatics 52; Zoology 103, 116. 
YEAR: Physical Education 126, 152. 
mer Work recommended: Take a Nurse’s Aide Training 
; First Aid. 
RECREATION 

{AN YEAR: Botany 55; Education 53; English 1; Music 57; 
and Dramatics 52; Zoology 6. 
MORE YEAR: Art 51; Psychology 51, 52 or 53; Sociology 51; 
and Dramatics 61; Zoology 103. 

YEAR: Music 53; Physical Education 119, 123, 124, 126; 
logy 108, 103; Speech and Dramatics 53; Sociology 109. 

YEAR: Art 9; Education 101; Sociology 107, 110; Speech and 
tics 134, 

mer Work and Extra-Curricular Interests recommended: 
Camp Counselor’s Training Course; be a counselor at some 
work as a playground assistant; take ceramics or crafts 
ss at Scripps College. 


SOCIAL WORK 
AL TIMEs persons who expect to enter social work as a pro- 
will find it necessary to have a degree from a graduate school 
| work; otherwise the regular social work agencies will not 
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employ them. There are, however, several closely related f 
(such as probation work with young offenders, Red Cross y 
etc.) in which college graduates are accepted if they have h 
thorough undergraduate training in the social sciences, particu 
sociology and psychology, and are willing to accept an appre 
status for a few months until they have proved their ability. 
PRE-SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM 

Requirements: In the sophomore year, Psychology 51 or 
Sociology 51. In the junior and senior years, at least 12 hou 
upper-division sociology courses, including Sociology 191, ar 
least 12 hours selected from the following: Biology 107; Econc 
111; Government 103; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Psych 
103, 108, 132, 154, 1503 Sociology 107, 109, IL0, 152, 153, 191. 

Recommendations: A student preparing for social work 
find it advisable to take, in his freshman and sophomore year 
following basic introductory courses: Economics 51, Governm« 
History 1; Mathematics 58. 

Due to the wide scope of social work, the student will mal 
selections from the approved upper-division courses listed 
according to the specialized phase of social work he intends to 
For example, if preparing for medical social work he shoul 
Biology 107, Physical Education 126, and Zoology 103; if pref 
for leadership in group recreation he should have Physical 
tion 123 and 124; for family case work he should have such ¢ 
as Biology 107; Government 103 and Psychology 156. 

Students expecting to do social work in the Pacific Sout 
should learn to speak Spanish. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT] 


TuroucH THE faculty advisers the college endeavors to gn 
maximum assistance to its students in their choice of a care 
addition, it maintains a vocational counseling and placement : 
for the benefit of all students and alumni. 

This service aims to provide reliable occupational infor! 
concerning representative business organizations, govern! 
agencies, and the professions. It is also prepared to assist 
entitled to its help when they are seeking employment. The 
of the Director of Vocational Counseling and Placement is | 
in Room 107 Sumner Hall. 


Courses of Instruction 


LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are designed primarily for 
the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to 99 are either those which 
follow the lower course or are the more advanced beginning courses. 
s numbered over 100 are for juniors and seniors and may not be 
| by students without previous work in the same field, except by 
permission of instructors. In some departments a definite sequence 
ses must be followed. 

n course numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover a common 
and the entire sequence should be taken. When course numbers are 
ed by a comma, independent credit is given for the work of the first 
t. Entrance to the second semester is by permission of the instructor. 
course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 


pt by special permission, credit for only one unit of work in a course 
lowed. 


COURSES IN ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


ng the departmental offerings of Pomona College are listed certain 
in Scripps College open to Pomona sophomores, juniors and seniors 
ipproved conditions. Each regular student in residence jn Pomona 
shall, however, select not less than half of his registration each 
ic year from courses in Pomona College. Normally freshmen will 
ir entire programs of study in the college of their residence. In a few 
ents involving the use of physical equipment and laboratory space, 
art and the sciences, it is necessary to impose limits on the exchange 
sy 

in graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School are also open 
Ma seniors, with permission of the instructor. 

€ a course in Scripps or the Graduate School duplicates the material 
nona course, credit will not be given for both. 


DIVISIONS 


| I [Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literature, English, 


German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Music, Philosophy, Speech and 
cs, Spanish 


Il [Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
_ Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, Psychology, Zoology 


III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geography, Govern- 
‘story, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Religion, Sociology 
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Art 


Three types of concentration are open to students of art within the de 
ment, all requiring Art 3, 9, and 51. Specialization may be determine 
the second year by electing Art 61 or 65. The upper division offerin; 
each field permit a wide choice of courses at Pomona and Scripps, 
which 20 units must be selected in Applied Art courses, with 4 uni 
theory; or 16 units in the History of Art, Art 120, and 4 units of ele 
to be chosen with the consent of the adviser. 

A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render form 
be exhibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specializ: 
The student will be expected to present his work in the Depart 
Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year the student t: 
Honors in Art will give a separate exhibition of his work of that year. 

For each unit of credit in Applied Art, there 1s required a minimu 
one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio work per week. Stu 
are urged to prolong these periods when other work permits. 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward graduat 
16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses numbered unde 
In courses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the we 
counted half theory and half applied. 

Special fees for work in sculpture $12.50 per unit, all other cour: 
applied art $5 per unit. 


3a-3b. Desicn anp Drawine. Mr. Beggs. The study of order in the g 
arts. The appreciation of form and its expression in pencil and charco: 
the second semester,-an understanding of color and its use in compo 
2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


ga-ob. Scutprure. Mr. Jurecka. A general foundation in Sculpture, 
prising a study of antique models from casts and work from nature - 


> units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05, WF, 3:15 t0 5:05. 


s1a-51b. History or Art. Mr. Foster. Study of the historical develo 
of art with especial attention to national genius and expression. The ¢ 
Early Christian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in th 
semester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, Realisti 
Contemporary Art in the second semester. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


61a, 6rb. Ficurz Drawinc anp Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Beggs. The reo 
of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, lithograph, crayon and water 
This is related in the second semester to industrial, commercial ofr 

problems according to individual preference. 2 units. TTh, 1:15 #0 3:0. 


65a-65b. Apvancep Scutprure. Mr. Jurecka. Problems in applied on 
Portrait study from cast and living model. Studio methods; castin 
armatures. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:05. . 
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105b. ApvaANceD Ficure Drawinc anp Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Beggs. 


s ITA, 1:15 to 3:05. 


o7b. Scutprure From Lirr. Mr. Jurecka. Modeling from life. Figure 
t in the relief and in the round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. 


[15 t0 3:05. 


RENAISSANCE AND Baroque Art. Mr. Baumann. Following an analysis 

basic differences between Renaissance and Baroque in Italy and 
n Europe, attention is paid to national characteristics and the influences 
y upon them as well as to the particular achievements of great artists 
he 15th to the 18th century, such as Michelangelo, Diirer, Rubens, 
uezZ, Rembrandt, et al. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


7b. ArT oF THE Far East. Mr. Foster. A survey of the arts of China, 
and Korea from prehistoric times to the nineteenth century, studying 
toric, technical, aesthetic, and symbolic aspects. First semester: Pre. 
to Han. Second semester: Han to nineteenth century. 3 units. 


8. 


ob. Pantinc. Mr. Beggs. Practice in Still-life and Landscape is 
1 to a study of the techniques of various historic schools of oil 
g. These are explained by means of a system of set palettes which 
an understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for the 
ment of individuality of manner. 2 units. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


3b. Cuinese Paintinc. Mr. Foster. The fundamentals of art history 
a, Origins of the pictorial tradition, great masters of landscape, figure, 
id flower painting, philosophy and technique of Chinese painting, 
ism and decoration in the seventeenth century. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


2b. Apvancep Scutprure From Lire. Mr. Jurecka. Advanced 
ition in both relief and the round. Development of original concep- 


Study of color effects in sculpture. Laboratory and related work. 
MAS 1215 f0 5:05. 


$b. Reapincs in History oF Arr. Staff. The study of a particular 
school, or movement in art. Offered primarily for majors in history 
‘y of the subject. The course is designed to enable the student to 
intimately familiar with the visual manifestations in architecture, 
» gardens, and costume of an era in which he may be pursuing a 


philosophy, literature, or other field. Prerequisite, Art 51 or 112. 
Arranged. 


5b. PRoBLEMS IN APPLIED Art. Mr. Beggs. Opportunity is given 
oursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the interest 
ty of the student. 1 to 3 units. M, r:7 5-405 and arranged. 
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AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


Fees are the same as for corresponding courses at Pomona College 


I>. FunpaAMENTALS oF Drawinc anp Desicn. Mr. Sheets, Mr. M 
Mrs. Ames. Year course. Open only by special permission. MWEFE, 1:15 


I-52. Apvancep Drawinc anp Desicn. Mr. McFee, Mr. Stewart. 
requisite II-2. Year course. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


II-121. Apvancep Paintinc. Mr. Sheets. Year course. Prerequisite 
TTh, 1:15-4:05 and arranged period. 


IL102. Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. TTA, 1:15-4:05 and arr; 
period. 


II-123. Ceramics. Mr. Manker. Year course. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 
II-130. Scutprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. MWE, 1:15-4:05. 


Il-141. ArcuirecturaL DesicN AND PLANNING. Mr. Criley. Year c¢ 
TTh, 1:15-4:05 and arranged period. 


II-143. CONTEMPORARY Art. Staff. Year course. TTAS, 8. 
* * * 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in appli 
is available under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Astronomy 


The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentrat 
the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory prep 
in Mathematics and Physics. Students transferring from Junior Coll 
elsewhere may also qualify for upper division registration or depart 
concentration by establishing the same prerequisites. 

A basic program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in. 
matics and Physics, should include Astronomy 155; 156, and at le 
units of 180, together with not less than six units of mathematics s 
from Mathematics 110, 151, 152, and six to eight units from Physics 1 
154. In special cases related upper division courses in chemistry Of { 
may be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of | 
and German is also recommended. 


s1a-51b. Descriptive AsTRONOMY. Mr. Whitney. A study of histori’ 
modern astronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acqué 
with the planets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s reli 
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urrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the 
tt Observatory are supplemented by project assignments and field 
ions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., one period 
sek. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. 3 units. MWF, rz. 


VEATHER Exements. Mr. Whitney. An introduction to the funda- 
s of Meteorology. Studies of cloud formations in relation to current 
r and observations with the Weather Bureau instruments at the 
tt Observatory provide a practical introduction to weather analysis 
recasting. Laboratory fee $2.00. 2 units. First semester, TTh, ro. 


NavicATION. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and practice 
rine and Air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stars with 
s and transits of different types, and use of the latest almanacs and 
ion tables provide practical experience in solving navigation problems. 


. Second semester. Laboratory fee $3.00. Class TTA, 1:15. Laboratory 
-d. 


YELESTIAL MEcHANIcs. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the applica- 
the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly 
with problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the 
ation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


56b. Asrropuysics. Mr. Whitney. A course in general astronomy 
iphasis on the laboratory approach. Follows Astronomy 51. Considers 
ications of modern physics to astronomical problems. Laboratory 
ions are both visual and photographic. Classroom one hour; observa- 
0 periods. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


'VESTIGATIONS IN AsTRONoMy. Mr. Whitney. A unified program of 
ation is followed in some special field such as variable stars, lunar 
solar phenomena, etc. Each semester, I to 4 units. May be repeated 
it. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected for 
d study in navigation. Arranged. 

* % # 


late work in Astrophysics and Navigation is available under the 
of the Claremont Graduate School. 


a 
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Biology 


Requirements for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 52, 55, 
Zoology 54. Upper Division Courses, Biology 107, 108; two courses in Gro 
and three courses in Group II (or Biology 105 may be substituted for 
Course in either group): Group I, Botany 105, 107 of 123; Group II, Zoo 
103, 117, 118, or 119. Additional upper division courses in Biology, Bo 
or Zoology to make 24 units. Related Fields: high school or college chem 
according to the special Geld and individual needs of the student; either 
school physics with a grade of A or B or 6 units of college physics (1 « 
and 52) or geology 51. Foreign Language: to be arranged according t 


needs of the student. 


ra-tb. GENERAL Bioxocy. Siaff. A general course either for those 
intend to take further work in biology or for those who wish but one 
It may be taken for credit by those who have high school biology, bc 
or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental prin 
:n the selected fields of biology considered most significant for every h 
being. Class, demonstration, laboratory, and field work. Laborator: 
$6.00 each term. 3 units. Class M, 11 (WF, 11 must be kept free al: 
class or discussion sections); laboratory, field trip, or demonstration, M, 


Th or F, 1:15-4:10. 


105. BACTERIOLOGY. Staff. General study of important bacteria, m 
of culture and study, and their importance in disease and agric 
Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Br: 
deposit $5.00. Second semester. 4 units. Class, TF, 1:15; laborator 
2:15-4:10, and conference hour arranged. 


107. Genetics. Mr. McCarthy. A non-laboratory course covering f 
developments in the study of heredity and evolution and their general 
cation to plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions 
work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems and disct 


Prerequisite: one year of biological work. 3 units. First semester. MJ 


108. Husrory oF Brotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A commentary on the { 

sive trends and periods of biological science, tracing the continuity ¢ 

which have culminated in important discoveries. Leaders in each 

considered for special study in which the influences of their discoveri« 

society and the development of science are analyzed. 2 units. Secome st 

TTh, 9. (Omitted in 1946-47-) 
* * 

The scientific collections and library available at Claremont, as wel 
geographic location, make desirable certain types of work for the | 
degree through the Claremont Graduate School, particularly in Ento 
Neurology, certain phases of marine and general Ecology, Anatom) 
Morphology, and Plant Classification. | 
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Botany 


ements for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 52, 55, 57 or 
lent; Zoology 54 (or Biology 1a and a summer session at the Laguna 
Marine Laboratory.) Upper Division Courses: Biology 107, 108; 
_ 105, 107, 123, and additional courses in botany selected to make a 
tat least 24 units of upper division work. Related fields: high school 
try or Chemistry 2 or 54 (students emphasizing plant physiology 
have Chemistry 54, 56, 57, and 110;) high school or college physics 
$ I or 51 and 52.) Geology 51 is recommended. Prospective candidates 
duate work should consult the department concerning foreign language 
ments. 


ENERAL Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary course for those wishing 
information concerning plants or foundation work in botany. Special 
nm is given to the plant as a living organism, and emphasis is upon 
e and function in flowering plants. Laboratory fee $5.00. 3 units. 


mester. Class, TTh, 1:15-2:05; laboratory and field, TTh, 2:15-3:45. 


ASSIFICATION AND Fietp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary course in 
ation of flowering plants, ferns, and cone-bearing trees; with much 
ork. Laboratory fee $5.00. 3 units (or 4 units for those qualified to 
ke additional field and laboratory study in general plant classification 
Project of their own selection.) Second semester. Class, TTh, 1:15- 


boratory and field TTh, 2:7 5-345. 


RVEY OF THE Pianr Kincpom. Relationships, life histories, and 
ment of algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns, cone-bearing trees, 


vering plants. Laboratory fee $5.00. 3 units. Second semester. Class, 
; laboratory M, 1:15-4:05. 


ES OF Prants. Staff. Economic botany; uses of plant parts and 
, Such as spices, fibers, seeds, fruits, wood, latex (yielding particularly 

Narcotic extracts, beverage products, etc. 2 units. First semester. 
, Teadings, conferences. Arranged. 


EMENTARY Botanicat Prosrems. Staff. This course offers to qualified 
Opportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such fields 
‘lassification of flowering plants, trees, or ferns, (b) structure and 
tion of algae, (c) culture and special physiology of plants of any group 
* for study, or (d) structure and development of plants. Each semester. 
uts. May be repeated for credit. Permission of the instructor required. 
ty fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


5b. Ctasstrication or FLowErIne Prants. Mr. Benson. Study of 
‘Native flowering plants and also of ferns and cone-bearing trees. 
5 and methods of classification; systematic botany. Much field work 
'S for study of plants in their native habitats. Prerequisite, Botany 
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55 (or 5 or 52a, b of previous catalogs). Laboratory fee $7.00 each seme 
3 units. Class, MW, 1:15-2:05; laboratory and field, MW, 2:15-3:45. 


1074, 1o7b. STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIP OF PLANTs 
review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships of the gr 
composing the plant kingdom. Prerequisite, Botany 57 oF equivalent. La 
tory fee, $7.00 each semester. 3 units. Alternates with 123. Class MF 
laboratory, F, 1:15-4:05- (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


123a, 123b. Prant PuysioLocy. A study of the physical and che 
processes occurring in plants; discussion of nutrition, absorption, condu 
transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for stu 
contemplating horticultural work, forestry, or teaching of biology, an 
biology and botany majors. Prerequisite, Botany 52 or equivalent, and 
school or elementary college chemistry. Laboratory fee $7.00 and bre 
deposit $5.00. Alternates with 107. Class MF, 10; laboratory F, 1:15-4 


158. Piant Ecoroey. Relationship of plants and animals to the envirol 
and to each other; plant communities; factors affecting distribution of | 
plant geography and study of forests, deserts, tundra, grasslands, wooc 
chaparral, etc. Prerequisites: for 1946-47, Botany 52a, b of previous catal 
equivalent, (thereafter Botany 52, 55) and completion of or concurrent 
tration in Botany 123. Laboratory fee $7.00. First semester. 3 units. 


nates with 167. Class MW, 9; laboratory and field trips arranged. 


167. MiIcROTECHNIQUE. Preparation of microscope slides; methods in 
histology. Practice on materials largely of the student’s own choos 
represent structure oF development of plants or for cytological data 
requisites, Botany 52, 57 and enrollment for 107 concurrently. Laborat 


$7.00 and the cost of special materials for the student’s slide collection 
3 units. Alternates with 158. Class F, 9; laboratory arranged. (Omi 
1946-47.) 

175. PRINCIPLES OF Systematic Borany. Mr. Benson. Principles 1 
in organizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into t 
genera, species, varieties, etc. Methods of exploration for data; classi 
of native populations, choice of scientific names, and description. Prere 


Botany 52, 55, 105, and Biology 107 (or concurrent registration). Lal 
fee $7.00. First semester. 3 units. Class W, 10; laboratory and field at 


181. ApvANcED BoTANICAL PROBLEMS. Staff. Special individual work 
Geld of botany for students with adequate preparation. The stude 
anticipate preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by begi 
problem or continuing one begun in Botany 175 oF other courses, OF 
work upon any significant problem approved by the instructor. Each s 
1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission of the instructor ! 
Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 
* * # 

Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont ( 

School. The facilities for research in plant classification are particula 
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the Pomona College Herbarium includes about 300,000 specimens and 
the library has been developed primarily for work in this field. For 
of ecology, the vicinity of Claremont is exceptionally good, since alpine, 
woodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various desert floras 
thin easy reach. Research may be undertaken in ecology, systematic 
, plant morphology, plant physiology, or cytology and genetics. 


Zoology 


ng in Zoology may lead to graduate study for research, teaching, 
ment service, nursing, or medical technology. Students Wishing to 
for the medical profession should consult the program suggested on 
of 


ents planning to concentrate in Zoology should register for Zoology 
the freshman year. Where this is not possible, consult the Zoology 
. Other requirements and suggestions for concentration are made as 

each student must take Physiology, Embryology, Genetics, and 
' of Biology; also, he must take either Comparative or Human 
ay and one course from the following: Vertebrate Zoology, Ento- 
, and Bacteriology. Requirements in related fields are (1) at least 
it of college chemistry; (2) high school physics or one year of college 
or geology; (3) Botany 52 and either 55 or 57 (not required of all 
3 and (4) a working knowledge of one foreign language. Although 
uired, each major should plan to carry on some independent study in 
or year under Zoology 183. 


LD ZooLocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An elementary non-technical course in 
history of local vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recog- 
f common forms, life histories, food habits and ecological factors in 
tion. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Second semester. 2 
‘lass, T, 9. Laboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. 


. GENERAL ZooLocy. Staff. An introduction to the special fields of 
zoology for those desiring general information concerning animals, 
as for majors in the department. Reference is made to all classes of 
but only those forms which best represent important zoological 
‘S are studied intensively. Laboratory work is devoted to planned 
lemonstrations, and field work. No Prerequisites. Laboratory fee 
ch semester. 3 units. Class TTh, 10; laboratory, W, TELS: 


b. Puystorocy. Mr. Ryerson. A general survey of the functions 
Systems and their integration in the organism as a whole. Although 
nsideration js given to lower animals, particular attention is focused 
> human subject. Designed to fulfill the requirements of students in 
education and Pre-nursing curricula, and to increase the scope of 
n the department. Prerequisite: Biology 1; elementary chemistry 
ls First semester. 2 units. Class WF, 8; no laboratory. Second 


3 units. Class, WF, 8; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee 
teakage deposit $5.00. 
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106. Parasrres oF Man. Mr. Pequegnat. A survey of the important an 
parasites which produce disease by their presence in the blood, lymph, : 
intestine and other organs of man. Emphasis on the biology, geograp 
distribution and epidemiology of such diseases as malaria, sleeping sick 
amebic dysentery and elephantiasis which have assumed a new signifi 
because of the present mass-migrations of human beings. Prerequ 
Biology 1a. 2 units. No laboratory. Second semester. Tuesday eve 


7:30-9:10. 


115. CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of the structu 
vertebrates. Prerequisite, Zoology 54 OF equivalent. Laboratory fee ' 
First semester. 4 units. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. 


116. Human Anatomy. Mr. Ryerson. A course designed to mee 
requirements of majors in physical education. If possible should be tak 
conjunction with Zoology 103- Prerequisite: Biology 1. Laboratory fee 
First semester. 3 units. Class, M, 8; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. 


117. Emsryotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A study of early development ar 
formation of organs, with especial reference to vertebrates. Prereq 
Zoology 54. Laboratory fee $8.00. Second semester. Four units. Class, 


8; laboratory, TTA, 1:15-4:10. 


118. Entomotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A general course in the structu 
classification of insects. Each student makes his own collection for ide 
tion and study. Prerequisite: Zoology 54. Laboratory fee $6.00. | 
semester. 3 units. Class, T, 10. Laboratory arranged. 


119. SYSTEMATIC VERTEBRATE Zootocy. Mr. Pequegnat. Considerat 
problems involved in systematic vertebrate zoology such as life hi 
distribution, migration, general habits, groups of local as well as 
general types. Including class work as well as laboratory and field 


One class, two laboratory periods. Prerequisites: Field Zoology or ‘ 
Zoology. Laboratory fee $6.00. Second semester. Arranged. 


153. Husrorocy. Mr. Ryerson. The microscopic anatomy of the 
only, especially of vertebrates. Laboratory fee $8.00. First semester 
Two classes, one laboratory period. Class, TTh, 9; laboratory, Tt 


183. ZooLocIcAL PROBLEMS. Staff. This course 1s for undergradua' 
are prepared to undertake special work in general Zoology, Ph: 
Entomology, Anatomy or Embryology and have had Sophomore ' 
Zoology. Such problems may be with local insects or other anima s) 
may be of a general nature dealing with life functions and structurt 
semester. I to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee 4 
unit when Laboratory work is involved. Arranged. | 

* * * | 


Summer work is conducted at the Laguna Beach Marine La! 
Further information may be secured from the Department of Zoolc) 
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Chemistry 


um requirements for concentration are: Chemistry 54, 56, 57, 107, 
38, 159, 184, 186; Physics 51, 52; Mathematics 1, 65; Languages, two 
f German. Those planning a professional career should take the more 
ve program shown below, which follows the recommendations of the 
an Chemical Society Committee for Professional Training of Chemists. 
ectives in this program must include the lower division requirements, 


d on page 62, and should include advanced courses in Physics and/or 
natics. 


ECOMMENDED PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


an Year IST SEMESTER 2ND SEMESTER 


emistry 54 (General Inorganic) 4 units 4 units 
rman I aa tt 3 " 
glish i 30n 3 Om 
ithematics 1 ea in AY 
ctive b a £93 7) ehes 
16 units 16 units 
nore Year 
emistry 56 (Qualitative Analysis) 3 units — units 
emistry 57 (Quantitative Analysis) - on Bing 
emistry 110 (Organic) 4m 4 lanai 
rman 53 30N te 3 
thematics 65 (Calculus) ii zy 
clive 30" 5 ek 
P 16 units 16 units 
Year 
mistry 158 (Physical Lectures) 3 units 3 units 
mistry 159 (Physical Laboratory) - on 3h 4s 
mistry 107 (Advanced Quantitative) eer, - on 
mistry 184 (Organic Lectures ) 2 in - on 
SICS 51 30" 3 " 
sics 52 (Laboratory) Ion in 
tive 3 On 6 " 
16 units 16 units 
ear 
mistry 181 (Conference) I units I units 
mistry 185 (Advanced Physical Lectures) — 4 Shaju 
mistry 186 (Advanced Quantitative 
: Lectures ) ee Toeots 
mistry 187 (Qualitative Organic 
; Analysis) 3 0n au wert 
mistry 183 or 191 (Methods or Research) at hae 
tives Qn 6-9 " 


16 units 14-16 units 
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Fees: A fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the cost 
chemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover break 
and loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is retur 


to the student. 


aa-2b. A SurRvEY OF PRINCIPLES AND Meruops iv Cuemistry. Mr. Sn 
Mr. Hansch. This course is intended for those who wish some knowledg 
chemistry but do not plan to take other work in the field. Not accepte 
a prerequisite for advanced work. The work of the first semester deals 
inorganic chemistry and simple chemical reactions, the periodic classific: 
of the elements, the principles of atomic and molecular theory and at 
structure as applied to chemical phenomena, and the application of chem 
to everyday life. The work of the second semester deals with ors 
chemistry and the chemistry of carbon compounds. This includes discu 
of such topics as gasoline, plastics, rubber, vitamins, hormones, and elemer 
biochemistry. The course is essentially non-mathematical. Four units. 
$6.00, deposit $4.00, each semester. Lectures MWF, 9. Laboratory W, 


4:10. 


54a-54b. INORGANIC AND ELEMENTARY THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. Mr. P 
This is the basic chemistry course prerequisite to all further work in the 
Prerequisite, a knowledge of algebra (Math. 1 may be taken concurre 
Four units. Fee $6.00, deposit $4.00, each semester. Lectures, TTh 
Laboratory F, 1:15-4:10. . 


56. QuaLiTative ANALYSIS. Mr. Pierce, Mr. Smith. The lectures deal 
applications of the principles of chemical equilibria to the separatio 
qualitative analysis and with the chemical reactions of the more co! 
‘ons. The laboratory work is in semimicro qualitative analysis for 
anions and cations. Prerequisite, Chem. 54 or equivalent and algebra. | 
units. Fee $6.00, deposit $4.00. First semester. Lecture W, 10, labc 


MT, 1:15-4:10. 


57. ELEMENTARY QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite 
istry 56 or equivalent. Three units. Fee $8.00, deposit $6.00. Second sei 
Lecture, W, 10, Laboratory MT, 1:15-4:10. 


107. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. A continual 
Course 57. Prerequisite, Chemistry 57 or equivalent. Three units. Fer 
deposit $6.00. First semester. Laboratory MTTA, 1:15-4:10. | 
rroa-110b. ELEMENTARY OrcANic CHEMISTRY. Mr. Hansch. Prere 
Chemistry 54 and 56 (the latter may be taken concurrently) or ¢qt’ 
Four units. Fee $6.00, deposit $4.00, each semester. Lectures | 
laboratory F, 1:15-4:10. 


158a-158b. PrysicaL Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemi’ 
110, Calculus and Physics. (Chemistry 110 and Physics may bi 
concurrently.) Three units. Lectures TTAS, 10. 
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HysicAL Cuemistry Lazoratory. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemistry 


ay be taken concurrently), or equivalent. Three units. Fee $10.00, 
$5.00. Second semester. Laboratory MTTh, 1:15-4:10. 


HEMISTRY CONFERENCE. Staff. Oral reports by students on material 
a current chemical literature. Objectives are training in the use of 
e and in the clear presentation of scientific results. Prerequisite, 
ry 110, 158, reading knowledge of German. One unit. Arranged. 


ETHODS IN CHEMisTRY. Staff. Senior and junior students may, with 
of the instructor; register for I-3 units of work per semester in special 
where additional and concentrated training is desired. Among the 
topics are organic syntheses, special methods for analysis, micro- 
ions, glass blowing, etc. The assignment may include use of the 
> and presentation of a written report. Prerequisite, consent of 
r. A maximum of six units credit is granted. One to three units per 


_ Fee $3.00 per unit. Deposit $5.00 each semester. Arranged. 


VANCED Oroanic. Mr. Hansch. Lectures in selected topics of Organic 
y. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110. 3 units. First semester. Lectures 


VANCED Puysicat. Mr. Smith. Lectures in selected topics of physical 


. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110 and 158, 159. Three units. Second 
Lectures MWF, 9. 


VANCED QuaNTITATIVE ANALysis. Mr. Pierce. Lectures covering 
opics of an advanced nature. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 110 and 
‘unit. Second semester. Lectures M, ro. 


ALITATIVE OrcANic ANatysis. Mr. Hansch. Laboratory work in the 
stematic procedures for identification of organic compounds. Pre- 


Chemistry 57 and rro. Three units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. 
ster. Laboratory WTAF, 3:1 5-4:10. 


EFARCH IN CHEMIsTRY. Staff. Properly qualified seniors may be 
i problem for independent study in physical, organic or analytical 
under supervision of the appropriate instructor. A thesis is 
Must be taken for six units, which may be concentrated in one 
or extended throughout the year. Prerequisite, consent of staff. 
1X units. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00 each semester. Arranged. 


x € 


€ work leading to the M.A. degree is given by the staff, under 


‘ the Claremont Graduate School. Research is offered in the fields 
> Physical and Analytical Chemistry. 
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Classics 


For concentration 1n Classics, students are required to elect the follow 
courses: Greek 51, 101; Latin 103, 107, 1593 Art 515 Philosophy 55. 1 
are advised to include: English 101; Philosophy 120; Art 112. 


For concentration in Latin, students are required to elect the follov 
courses: 103, 105, 107 and 159 (both sequences). They are advise 
include Greek 51, Art 51, and Philosophy 55- | 


54. CLASSICAL ORIGINS OF THE Enouisu Lancuacz. Mr. Robbins. As 
of the formation of words of classical origin, with special emphasis upot 
terminology of science, literature and philosophy. Lectures and ssi 
exercises in word-derivation. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


GREEK 


51a-51b. ELEMENTARY. Mr. Robbins. First lessons; relation to m 
Greek and to English scientific vocabulary; selected short passages 
Greek literature; Book I of Homer’s Iliad. 3 units. MWF, 1:15. 


tora, rorb. REspINGs IN Greek Lrrerature. Mr. Robbins. 2 oF 3 
May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


Advanced courses in Greek Literature offered upon request. 


106. MAsTERPIECES OF Greek LITERATURE IN TraNnsLaTion. Mr. R 
Lectures and readings from Homer to Aristotle. A knowledge of the, 
language is not a prerequisite. Open to upper division students and p 
qualified sophomores. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


LATIN 


ra-tb. Exvementary. Mr. Robbins. An introductory course in the 1 
of the Latin language especially adapted for students of the modern lar 
3 units. MWF, 1:15. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


52a, 52b. CrcERo, Ovip aNp Virco. Mr. Robbins. Selected passag 
Cicero, Ovid and Virgil; review of the essentials of Latin grammar, 
to students with one or two years of preparatory Latin. 3 units. 


103a, 103b. CICERO, Purny AND Horace. Mr. Robbins. Cicero, De S: 
Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life and times of the late Roman' 
and early empire. Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, hist’ 
mythology as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the 
Horace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. 3 units. TTAS, 
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5b. Composition. Mr. Robbins. Review of Latin grammar; trans- 
f sentences and connected discourse into Latin according to the needs 
class; lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
d with credit and is required of students majoring in Latin. One 
rranged. 


7b. Roman Comepy anp Exzcy. Mr. Robbins. Selected plays from 
and Terence. Origin and development of the elegy with emphasis 
e poems of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 3 units. MWF, 8. 
d in 1946-47.) 


9b. Roman History, Puitosopyy AND Satire. Mr. Robbins. Two 
s of readings are offered in alternate years: a, Roman philosophy, 
ad pastoral poetry; b, Roman historical and political antiquities. The 
nay be repeated for credit in successive years. 3 units. In 1946-47 


-a. MWF, 3:15. 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
EMENTARY GREEK. Mr. Lord. Year course. TTAS, ro. 
%* * * 


ate work in Roman Literature is offered under the auspices of the 
nt Graduate School. 


Comparative Literature 


ADINGS IN CONTINENTAL LITERATURE OF THE 19TH CENTURY IN 
TON. Mr. Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Balzac, 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Ibsen, Thomas Mann, and others. 3 units. 
ester. Tuesday evening, 7:30-9:30 p.m. or arranged. 
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Economics 


g2 


Concentration in Economics and in Pre-Business: A concentration prog 
in Economics is suggested particularly for the student who expects to pu 
post-graduate studies ‘n this field or who contemplates a career in busit 
public administration, foreign service, social and statistical research, 
law. The library resources in Economics are unusually good, including 
Gles of many professional journals from various parts of the world. 

Prerequisites: Lower division courses, Economics 5, 51; Mathematics 57 

Required courses: Economics 103, 104, 109, and rgr or 192. Other co 
in Economics and related social sciences to bring the total of upper div 
courses to not less than 24 units. 

Recommended courses: Basic introductory courses in Government, Hi 
and Sociology; a course in Psychology, a course in Philosophy or E 
courses in English, Public Address, and a modern foreign language. 

Transfer students should consult with some member of the Econ 
staff with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve a satisfa 


concentration. 


5a-5b. AccOUNTING. Mr. Kreps. A study in theory and method, devel 
from the balance sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike th 
struction and interpretation of financial records. 3 units. TS, 9; haget! 


51a-51b. PRINCIPLES OF Economics. Staff. The basic course in the g 
principles of Economics, including current problems. Not open to fres 
Economics 5 not prerequisite for Economics 51. Unless otherwise ind 
Economics 51 a-b is prerequisite for all upper division courses in the « 


ment. 3 units. Three sections. MWF, 8,9. TTAS, 9. 


52. EcoNoMIc Grocrapuy. Mr. Duncan. The earth’s resources and 
nse of them. Geographic influences on occupations and industries: 
graphic aspects of mineral, forest, agricultural and pastoral products; 


resources, manufacture and trade. Regional geography. Economics | 
prerequisite. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 194¢ 


103. Monzy AND BANKING. Mr. Neff. Principles of money, crec 
banking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial orga’ 
designed to supply society with adequate media of exchange. Develop’ 
American monetary and banking practices. 3 units. First semester. 1 


104. THEORY OF PRopUCTION, VALUE, AND DISTRIBUTION. Mr. Neff. | 
of neo-classical static equilibrium theory with emphasis upon price an¢) 
determination in competitive and monopolistic markets. Prerequis!’ 
nomics 51a-b and Mathematics 58. 3 units. Second semester. Th 


105. CorpPorATION FINANCE. Mr. Duncan. Principles underlying ' 
motion, financial structure and control, failure and reorganization Of 
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se, including some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: 
ics 5, Or equivalent training in Accounting. 3 units. First semester. 
1:15. 


conoMic Prosrems or Latin America. Mr. Duncan. A study of 
nomic and cultural problems of the Latin American countries, with 
1 to economic resources, industries, commercial relations, and recent 
momic changes. Previous courses in Economics and a working 


ge of Spanish desirable, but not prerequisite. Permission of instructor 
|. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


yBLic Finance. Mr. Kreps. Public expenditures, public revenues, 
ebt, and financial administration, with special attention to the theory 
tice of taxation. 3 units. First semester. LTAS; ro. 


‘BoR Economics. Mr. Kreps. An examination of the present economic 
of labor with reference to the relations between labor, employers, 
state. Attention is given to prevailing labor legislation and to other 
social legislation. Emphasis is placed on the determination of labor’s 
the national income and on the analysis of the several theories of 
fermination. 3 units. First semester. M WF, 8. 


LIC Utitiry Economics. Mr. Neff. An historical and analytical 
public utility problems in the United States. Illustrative material is 
rom the railway, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is 
nm the economics of overhead costs, the role of competition, and 
N. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


INCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL TrapE. My. Kreps. A study of the nature 
ciples of international economic relations. The balance of payments 
processes of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the course and 
t the commodity trade and the movement of capital and labor from 
fo country. International commercial policies and trade agreements. 
of post-war trade adjustment. 3 units. Second semester. WF, 11. 


sTORY OF Economic Tuoucur. Mr. Neff. A survey of the develop- 
Cconomic science and policy from the forerunners of the classical 
the present day. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. Second 


T, 1:15-3:05, Th. IES. 


oNoMic Turory. Mr. Neff. A systematic study of the theoretical 
inalysis used in a consideration of the economic system as a whole. 
} Is placed upon monetary and general equilibrium theory. Pre- 
» Economics 104 or consent of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. 


°05, Th, 1:15. 


NOMIC Cyctz Tuzory. Mr. Duncan. An introduction to the 
toblem of economic change, the theory of cycles, and programs for 
‘yment. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 1:15. (Omitted in 
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Education 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to suppl 
general background that an intelligent citizen should have regarding « 
our important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a pros} 
teacher or administrator for the more technical training given in the 
mont Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. 
Requirements for concentration: 24 units of work in courses nur 
over 100; 15 units, at least, in the Department of Education, the bala 
courses selected from not more than two additional departments. 
Prerequisite courses: Education 53 and 54. Required courses: Edi 
yor, 102 (required only of those planning to enter the field of sec 
education), 104, 187, Psychology 107 or 108 (or equivalent course at ' 
College). Selections from the following to bring total to at least 24 
Philosophy 155; Psychology 103; 156 (or equivalent course at Scripps C 
Scripps [V-112, IV-114; Physical Education 123, 124; 126. 
Recommended courses: Candidates for California teaching credent: 
strongly advised to elect as many of the following courses as possible: 
Economics 5, 109 (for prospective administrators); Government 1; - 
1, 55; Mathematics 58; Music 57; Physical Education 5; Psychology 51 
Speech and Dramatics 52 or 535 Sociology 51; Zoology 103. 
The following teacher-training courses are available as a part of a p 
of concentration in the departments named, or may be used as elec 


the major field of Education: Mathematics 135; Physical Educati 
11g, I9I. 
Transfer Students: Students transferring to Pomona from othe 


tutions may qualify for concentration in Education provided the pret 
courses have been met or may be met prior to the end of Junior year. 


53. INTRODUCTION TO Epucation. Mr. Fitts. A course designed ft 
who desire an understanding of the American school system as 
‘nstitution. A study of educational programs in a democracy from 
school to adult education classes. Prerequisite for advanced col 
Education, except I0I. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections, 


MWF, 1o. 


54. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Mr. Thompson. A comprehensive s 
the aims, principles, functions and procedures of modern elementary ¢ 
Especially planned for prospective kindergarten and_ elementar' 


teachers. Prerequisite Education 53. 3 units. Second semester. MW 


ror. COoUNSELING AND GUIDANCE. Mr. Fitts, Mr. Sanders. An 
of the problems and programs of counseling and guidance ane 
work. Consideration of the evidences of need of guidance; objective 
forms—educational, vocational, social, recreational, and health; org 


and evaluation of guidance service. Open to Juniors and Seniors 
units. Second semester. M, 2:15-3:05. Th, 2:15-4:00. 
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cONDARY Epucation. Mr. Thompson. The factors and principles 
iderlie the theory and practice of secondary education, including the 
gh school, the senior high school, and the junior college. Prerequisite 
n 53- 3 units. First semester. M, 2:15-3:05. Th, 2:1 5-400. 


(b. History or Epucation. Mr. Nicholl, Mr. Fitts. The develop- 
educational theory and practice from the Greek period to the present. 
I or equivalent recommended as a prerequisite. 104b omitted in 


to be offered in 1947-48. 3 or 4 units. First semester. M WF, 11. 


NTEMPORARY PHiLosopHy oF Epucation. Mr. Iredell. A considera- 
ducational philosophies at work in the world today, together with a 
alysis of the chief philosophical problems involved. The course will 
brief survey of some of the current attempts to reform education in 
try and abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 


hg contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems of education. 
First semester. MWF, 9. 


BLEMS OF Epucation. Mr. Fitts. Stress is placed upon current 
al problems and literature. Group study of selected college, 
_and elementary school issues. Each student selects individual 
for solution. 2 to 4 units. May be repeated for credit. Instructor’s 
n required for registration. Second semester. MWFE, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


Cuitp Strupy in THE NursEry ScHoo.. Mrs. Jones. Year course. 
, and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


Norszry Scuoot THrory anp Practice. Mrs. Jones. Year course. 
y and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 

* * & 
> tange of graduate work in Education leading to the various 


5 as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the 
f the Claremont Graduate School. 
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English 


English 1 is prerequisite for all other departmental courses. English 55 
History 1 are required of all students intending to concentrate in 
Department of English. 

A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature other 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is recommended. 

Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, from co 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature in translation, the English | 
the history of England, the history of philosophy, and (especially for stu 
interested in writing) elementary applied art. 

Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleg 


fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 
Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from each 
four groups below the number of units specified: 
Group I (9 units): ENGLIsH 101 or 155 oF 153. 
Group II (6 units): ENGLIsH 103 07 105. 
Group III (6 units): ENcLisH 191 and 192, or COMPARATIVE LrrERATUR 


Group IV (6 units): ENGLIsH 195. | 

A brief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major ! 
in literature, will supplement course assignments in the program of ¢ 
tration. All of the books on this list, many of which will already hav 
read in course, will be included in the comprehensive examination. — 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 


The following pattern of courses must be completed by students ' 
trating in writing: 

1. Upper-division courses in composition (111, 112, 151): 6 to 1% 
Note that certain courses in composition may be repeated for credit 
proper conditions. 

>. Courses in literature listed in Groups I and II above: 9g to 12 uM 

3. Courses in literature listed in Groups III and IV above: 6 to 1! 

A course in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Sop 
year, is strongly recommended to students who intend to concentra 
an emphasis on writing. 

A list of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism af 
trating the theory and techniques of writing, will supplement : 
course-work in this program of concentration. 


Information concerning Honors programs and projected gradua 
in English may be had from the Departmental Staff. | 


1a, 1b. Encriso: AN INTRODUCTORY Course. Mr. Bracher and the! 
mental Staff. A brief review of the fundamentals of composition, in’ 
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actice in writing; reading and study of a few important literary types. 
uisite for all other departmental courses, A section of English 1b 


offered in the first semester of 1946-47 if demand is sufficient. 3 units. 
meetings, MWF, 8, or TTAS, 8. 


ual, social, and _ historical Movements of the century. Juniors and 
may register for the course only on the written recommendation of 
tuctor. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


RODUCTION TO Drama. Mr. Davis. Great plays of various periods 
e classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent. 3 units. First semester. WF, 


PES OF ProsE Fiction. A general survey of important works in prose 
vith emphasis upon selected novels—English, American, and conti. 
from the eighteenth century to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 
alent. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 1o. 


, 


‘wspaper. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent. Enrollment limited 
dents. Juniors and seniors admitted only by permission of instructor. 
nt will be admitted to the second semester of the course who has not 
1 English 60a or equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LIiTERAturE. Mrs. Allen. 
iption see Speech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. 


stToRY Writinc. Mr. Holmes. A course in the principal methods 
‘plaining processes, theories, and the results of special investigations. 
€ is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes further 
| Expository writing, especially the student who is Preparing for a 
usiness or one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or scientific 
Prerequisite: English 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. First semester. 


ATIVE AND Descriptive Writinc. Mr, Lincoln. A course for 
vho, having shown some ability as writers in English 1 or its 
. Wish to continue with the basic creative problems of narration 
Ptton. Laboratory exercises, assigned problems, and discussion. 
€: permission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 
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ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced cour: 
English. 


rora, rorb. THe RENAISSANCE IN Encianp. Mr. Strathmann. E 
literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic. Spenser, 5 
peare, Bacon, and Milton are the principal writers studied, and the en 
contributions of the Renaissance to English literature, in thought, form 
materials, are major topics. 3 units. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


03a, 103b. LirERATURE OF THE Ercutrenta Century. Mr. Bracher 
neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contemporarie 
periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and romanticism; the eigl 
century drama; the beginnings of the English novel; the spread 

romantic movement in England and on the Continent. 3 units. MWI 


ro5a, 105b. AMERICAN Lirerature. Mr. Lincoln. The literature 


United States, with emphasis on its expression of our national charac 
and sentiments. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


rr. Tue SHort Story. Mr. Mulhauser. Practice in the writing « 
stories and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the sho 
and criticism of both student and professional work. Permission of in 
required. (A student who has completed both English r1x and Eng 
may repeat one of these courses for credit.) 3 units. Second s 


T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


r12a-112b. Praywritinc. Mrs. Allen. For description see Spet 
Dramatics 112a-112b. 


151. CREATIVE WRITING. Mr. Lincoln. Supervised practice in all : 
creative writing. Study of matters and fields of literary interest. (A 
who has completed both English 111 and English 151 may repea 


these courses for credit.) 3 units. First semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and F 
| 


| } 
153. CHaucer. Mr. Lincoln. A study of Chaucer as the outstandi! 
tive and dramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the 
world. 3 units. First semester. MWE, 10. | 


154. THE ENGLIsH Lancuace. Mr. Davis. A survey of the. 
language from Chaucer to the present day, directed toward an unde 
of modern English usage. Especially recommended to prospective! 
3 units. Second semester. MWFE, 10. | 


155a, 155b. SHAKESPEARE. Mr. Davis and Staff. A study of the: 
plays and of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to th’ 
conditions of the Elizabethan stage; careful reading of several ot 
plays. 3 units. MWF, 11. 
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ATERARY Criticism. Mr. Angell. A study of the principles of literary 
n. Selected readings in the masterpieces of criticism from ancient times 
present, with emphasis on the theories and forms of poetry, fiction, 
ama. Instructor’s permission required for registration. 3 units. Second 


r. MWF, 11. 


/ictortaN Writers. Mr. Mulhauser. A seminar in Victorian literature 
yught, with special attention to the philosophical and literary develop- 
Which contribute to an understanding of contemporary literature. 


site, English 55. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


JONTEMPORARY Writers. Mr. Mulhauser. A survey of English and 
an novelists from Henry James to the present day. Lectures and 
on of texts. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


95b. Reapincs iv Encusu Lirerature. Mr. Holmes. A seminar 
ig of lectures, readings, papers, and oral reports directed toward a 
s on the student’s part of his work in the field of literature and allied 
. The content of the course may vary annually according to the needs 
erests of the students enrolled. Open to seniors majoring or taking 
in English. 3 units. W, 2:15-4:05, and F, 2:15. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


ITERATURE OF THE ENGLIsH RENAISSANCE. Mr. Hard. Year course. 
iE 


Art or Writinc. Mr. Armour. Prerequisite I-9. Year course. TTh 
an hour arranged. 


SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. Mr. Dunn. Year course. M WF, ro. 


BROWNING AND His Contemporaries. Mr. Dunn. Year course. TTh, 
an hour arranged. 


CONTEMPORARY Lirerature. Mr. Ament. Year course. MWF, 11. 
Eg * * 


pportunity for graduate work in English provided by the colleges of 
‘mont group is quite extensive. The student who purposes to go on 


luate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as early 
inior undergraduate year. 


Geography 


Nomic Grocrapuy. Mr. Duncan. The earth’s resources and man’s 
hem. Geographic influences on occupations and industries. Geo- 
aspects of mineral, forest, agricultural, and pastoral products; power 


» Manufacture and trade. Regional geography. 3 units. Second 
MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 
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Geology 


Geology 51 is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give a gi 
appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the 
technical student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advanced 
in the department. The other courses are designed for persons intend: 


specialize in geology or a related science. 

A student concentrating in geology should include courses 51, 53, 105 
112, an approved summer Geld course, and two of the following three cc 
107, 151, and 181, 182. Required in other departments: Mathematics 
Physics 51, 52; Chemistry 54; and a reading knowledge of German, 5 
or French (German preferred). Mathematics 7 and 60 are very desirat 
exceptional cases courses in biology may be substituted for those in | 
and chemistry. Rarely the requirement of a summer field course is V 
Near the end of the senior year a short comprehensive written an 
examination must be passed. Special programs are arranged for | 


students. 


100 


51a, 51b. INTRODUCTORY Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. Dynamic, structut 


historical geology. Prerequisite: High school or college chemistry or | 
Class two hours a week; laboratory of field work, one period a 
Laboratory fee $3.00 each semester. 3 units. Class, WF, 8; laboratc 


or Th. 1:15-4:05. 


zraLocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite: Hig! 
First semester. Two laboratory periods. | 


{ 


53. DETERMINATIVE Min 


chemistry or equivalent. 
Laboratory fee $4.00. By arrangement with instructor. 


105. CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. Mr. Woodford. First semester. 2 units. W 


y 


107a-107b. INVERTEBRATE Patzontotocy. Mr. Woodford. Pret 
Geology 51b. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester) | 
and two laboratory periods, second semester. Laboratory fee $6 


semester. (Omitted in 1946-47.) | 
r10. Prrrotocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without a m: 
Prerequisite: Geology 51a, 53 and 105. Second semester. Two class 


laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. | 


112. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. Mr. Shelton. Structural features of sec 


igneous and metamorphic rocks; deformation of the earth’s crust. Pr 


Geology 51a, 51b. Second semester. Two class and one laborator 


3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. 
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1b. PrerrocrapHy. Mr. Woodford. Refraction and double refraction; 
ical indicatrix; study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic 
ope. Prerequisite: Geology 105. Two class and one laboratory 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second semester. 
ory fee $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


stb. ApvANcED GENERAL GeroLocy. Mr, Woodford and Mr. Shelton. 
rinciples of geology, illustrated by classic examples; outstanding 
problems. 3 units each semester. By arrangement with the instructors. 


2. GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION AND ResEarcu. Mr. Woodford and Mr. 
, 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00 each semester. 


mmer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford University is open 
ona students who have completed Geology 51b and rro. ro units of 
redit are given for this course. 


* aR a 


uate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography is offered 
he auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


German 


am of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18 units in 
numbered above roo and 6 additional units in German or in a related 
ected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special programs 
lents interested in German Literature, translation, library work, or 
duate work in German can be had from the department. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Miss Wagner. The acquirement of a small 
; vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as much practice in speaking 
permits. Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of 
r. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 units. MWF, 9; TTAS, 9. 


Apvancrep German. Mr. Baumann, Miss Wagner. More advanced 
language study through intensive reading of selected German works, 
lateral reading in the field of the student’s individual interest—literary, 
r scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Some atten. 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and 
and. Prerequisite: German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


PVANCED CONVERSATION, COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION. Miss 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
» Conversation on assigned topics or extempore. This course is also 
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soring, translating, and summarizir 


designed for those interested in cen 
German 53 or equiv 


English reports given in German. Prerequisites: 
3 units. First semester. MWFE, 10. 


toga, 109gb. GERMAN LirERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Baumann, Miss Wagner. With special reference to the cultural, econom: 
political history of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: Germ 


or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


113a, 113b. GERMAN Casstcs OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Mr. Bau 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period wit 
ticular attention to the social and political life of Germany. Prereq 
German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


158. Mopern GERMAN Lirerarure. Mr. Baumann. The developm 
German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the p 
and social changes during that period. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, ' 


TERATURE. Mr. Baumann. The d 


160a, 160b. SURVEY OF GERMAN Li 
liest times to the present. 3 units. 


ment of German Literature from ear 
g. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


181. Reapincs IN CONTINENTAL LITERATURE OF THE 19TH CENT 
TransLaTion. Mr. Baumann. For description see Comparative Li 


181. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-54. GERMAN READINGS. Mr. Merlan. Year course. MWF, 10. 


Lit. Gorrus anp His Ace. Mr. Merlan. Year course. Arranged. ' 
* * * : = 


Under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate | 
offered in various phases of German Literature with special emphast 
modern field. : 
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Government 


on to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in 
nent is suggested for students planning to enter the practice of law, 
uing of government, the foreign service or government service within 
ted States. The department will gladly advise students regarding 
ities in these fields and will assist in developing programs of study 
| to meet basic requirements. 


" division prerequisites: The following courses must be completed 
nd of Sophomore year: Government 1; History 1; Economics 51. 


im of Concentration: A minimum of 18 upper division units in 
aent and 12 upper division units in Economics, History, or Sociology. 
ident’s program shall be arranged in consultation with the depart- 
taf. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one modern 
anguage is strongly advised, but no foreign language requirement is 
. The upper division program must include Government 143, 182 


mended Courses: English composition and literature, American 
Elements of Sociology, Accounting, Statistics, a natural or physical 


and additional work in History, Economics, Sociology, Philosophy, 
gy, and Education. 


Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of 
ear are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided the pre- 
s are met before entrance or can be met during Junior year. 

ment I is prerequisite for all advanced courses. Depending upon 
ts of individual cases this requirement may, however, be waived 
consent of the instructor. 


SSENTIALS OF GovERNMENT. Mr. Lee and Mr. Vieg. The foundation 
government, embracing on the one hand a survey of principles and 
as common to all political systems and on the other an examination 
ganization and operations of the United States Government in the 
his basic analysis. Required of all students concentrating in govern- 
international relations. Not open to students who have taken 
ent 2. 3 units. Two sections. MWF, 9; TITAS, 9. 


RICAN GovERNMENT. A study of the democratic ideals, consti- 
oundations and political institutions of the American people, with 
upon the national government. Designed during 1946-47 for such 
is may have taken a course in comparative (British, French, Russian) 
‘nt without first having had a course on the Government of the 
tates. Not open to students taking Government 1. 3 units. First 


MVWF, 9. 


ERICAN PotiricaL THoucur. Mr. Lee. First semester. (Omitted in 
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103. STATE AND Loca Government. Mr. Vieg. Second semester. (O: 
in 1946-47; to be offered in 1947-48.) 


104. Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Vieg. ‘The processes of resp 
administration in American government, with reference to the theor 
practice of organization, fiscal and personnel management, and adminis 
law and adjudication. This course is designed to meet the requirem 
students intending to enter government service. 3 units. First se 


MWF, 11. 


105. InTRopuction To Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and | 
theories of jurisprudence; comparative legal institutions with emphasi 
the Anglo-American common law and equity; the citizen’s legal rigt 
liabilities; judicial systems. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


107. PROBLEMS OF MerropotttaN GOVERNMENT. An examination 
organization and costs of existing metropolitan government and an 
gation of ways and means of securing better government for large 
areas. Special attention will be given to the Los Angeles metropolitan 
This course alternates with 103. To be given in 1946-47. 3 units. 
semester. T'TAS, 9. 


121. GOVERNMENT AND Business. A systematic consideration of the 
government in relation to business in the United States. An analyst 
functions of the state with respect to organizing, promoting, regulat 
sustaining economic enterprise. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 11 


125. Mopern DEMocRACIES. Mr. Lee. Democracy as a political pt 
and process; a comparative study of modern democratic gove 
including the British Commonwealth of Nations, France, Swi 
Sweden, and Mexico. 3 units. First semester. TTS} to: | 


126. Sovier Crviuization. Mr. Vieg. An analysis of the asst 
institutions and processes of Soviet life and a study of the evolution ‘ 
politics, economics and diplomacy from the Revolution of 1917 to th 
day. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. | 

| 
143. Merruops AND MasTERs OF PouiticaL Science. Mr. Vieg. A . 
the seminar pattern required during the Junior year of all studen! 
trating in government and devoted to’a survey of (a) methods of an! 
synthesis in political science and (b) authors who in their writings, ‘ 
the systematic use of such methods. 3 units. First semester. MWF,. 


154. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. Mr. Lee. The developm( 
United States Constitution by judicial interpretation, with emp 5 
Supreme Court decisions affecting civil liberties and the relations | 
ment, industry, and labor. An introduction to the case method 


Second semester. MWF, 9. 
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LITICAL Parties AND Evectorat Prosiems. An examination of the 
parties in popular government, the nature of the American party 
yarty platforms and leaders, methods of registration and election, and 
lem of non-voting. This course alternates with 159. To be given in 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


MERICAN FEpERALIsM. Mr. Vieg. This course alternates with 157. 
| in 1946-47; to be offered in 1947-48.) 


BLIC OPINION AND Propacanpa. Mr. Lee. The role of individual 
Pp Opinion in the modern state and world community, with particular 
tion of propaganda and other pressure techniques developed to 


this opinion. Contemporary problems will be emphasized. 3 units. 
smester. TTAS, 8. 


Reapincs IN GovERNMENT. Staff. Reading programs for students 
f independent study in fields of special interest not included within 


of regular courses. Permission of the department required. 2 or 3 
ranged. 


ERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. An examination of the problem of 
g international relations on a basis that would provide security 
ar and orderly processes of peaceful change, with special attention 
s and proposals growing out of World Wars I and II. First semester. 


’ 


ERNATIONAL Law. The nature, sources, and content of international 
omatic and consular practice; the interpretation of treaties; the 


international law. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


ITIcAL Turory. Mr. Lee. An intensive study of the major works of 
litical philosophers in western civilization from Plato and Aristotle 
glish Utilitarians. 2 units. First semester. Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


Lic Poricy. Mr. Vieg. Investigation of basic issues of public policy 
ystematic use of the methods and insights of political science, each 
lecting his own problem and, through independent study, preparing 
lensive written report upon it. Weekly meetings will be devoted 
on of problems encountered in research and to the presentation of 
Progress reports. 2 units. Second semester. Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


HONORS STUDY 


interested in honors study in the social sciences with Government 
jor field is invited to consult with members of the department, 


before the end of his Sophomore year and not later than the 
of his Junior year. 
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History 


Concentration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in Hi 
are required to take History 1 and 55, and should take Government 1 
Economics 51 during the Freshman and Sophomore years. During J 
and Senior years, students are required to take History 141 and at lea 
additional units of upper division courses in History plus 6 units of 
division courses in related elds such as Economics, Government, Soci 
Religion, Literature, and Philosophy. The courses in any program of cc 
tration should be carefully integrated, and should be planned in consul 
with a member of the History Department. Students planning to conce 
in Oriental History should consult the Department of Oriental Affairs. 


1a-tb. THe DEVELOPMENT OF Western Crivitization. The Staff. 
evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the contemporary 
and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid to the pc 
religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The aim is to 
foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems. This cot 
its equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in | 


3 units. MWE, 9; TTAS, 9. 


55a, 55b.° History OF THE Unrrep States. Mr. Kemble. The p 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its bes 
as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence anc 
influence. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


103a, 103b. HisTory OF Cua. Mr. Ch’en. For description see 
Affairs 103a, 103). 


107a, 107b. History OF Encianp. Mr. Gleason. The development 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis 1s laid u 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second : 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWFE, 11. | 


r10a, 110b. History OF THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. Mr. 
An analysis of the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilizatio 
lectual, social, economic, and particularly religious developments 
studied from their early manifestations ‘1 fourteenth century Italy 
culmination in northwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. | 
(Omitted in 1946-47, to be offered in 1947-48.) | 
| 
13a, 113b. THe History OF Movern Europe. Mr. Gleason. Eur: 
the beginning of the French Revolution to the present day. Political, 
social, and intellectual developments will be studied with referenc 
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‘insic significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. 


sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their prepa- 
units. MWF, ro. 


sTORY OF Russia. Mr. Gleason. A survey of Russian political, 
, and cultural history to 1917. This course may be followed by 


ent 126 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 units. 
ester. TTAS, zo. 


b. A History or IpEas in America. Mr. Wright. A survey of the 
al traditions brought by the colonists, the changes and development 
ropean heritage, and the origins and growth of ideas and intellectual 
ts particularly influential in the United States. The first semester 
t the period from 1585 to 1815; the second semester from 1815 to 
it. Prerequisite: a college course in American History, or permission 
tructor. 3 units. Th, 7:15-9:15 p.m. 


9. Tue Ten Repuszics or Sourn America. Mr. Herring. Emphasis 
upon their history since independence. Open to Juniors and Seniors, 
permission of the instructor. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


b. Mexico, CEnTRAL AMERICA, AND THE IsLanp REPUBLICS. Mr. 
The Indian and colonial background and the history of the 
ent of these republics with some attention to Puerto Rico and the 
t European powers. 3 units. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


SERN Maritime AND Navat History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
nt of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
asidered. 3 units. First semester. MWFE, 11. 


. Topics In THE History or Mopern Europe. This course will 
ain aspects of the evolution of Europe in the nineteenth century. 
s will be selected in accordance with the particular interests of 
of the class. There will be lectures and more informal discussions. 
ent will be expected to work on several topics, making use of 
faterial so far as possible. The course is open only to those who 


\ Or are taking History 113, or who have had equivalent prepara- 
uts. Arranged. 


IEVAL Civinization. Mr. Pitman. A study of the institutions, 

and social Structure, religion, and art of Europe, mainly in the 
thirteenth centuries. Lectures and reports on topics of particular 

members of the class. 3 units. First semester. M, 2:15-4:05. 
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169. Tue British EMPIRE Since 1763. Mr. Pitman. An examinati 
the major changes in Imperial policy and Colonial institutions with em 
upon the effects of Imperialism on colonists and native races. 3 


(Omitted in 1946-47.) 


170. History oF WESTERN America. Mr. Kemble. The exploratior 
nomic exploitation, and settlement of Western North America by Spa 
Russians, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evolut 
political, cultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of rot 
communication. Lectures and directed research in the splendid m 
contained in the Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Cartogra 
the North Pacific and the Mason Library of California and Western An 
History. 3 units. Second semester. W, 3:15-4:05 and arranged. 


171. EcoNOMIC AND SocraL History or THE Unirep STATES. Mr. 1 
The development of the economic and social structure of the United 
and, in relation to this development, a study of the patterns of thou; 
behavior, and of expression in the arts in successive periods of Americ 
The period covered will be that prior to 1865. Lectures and rep 


significant leaders and movements. 3 units. First semester. Th, 235 


172. ‘Topics IN THE History or THE Unirep States. Mr. Kemble. A 
consisting of lectures and reports on certain aspects of the political, ec 
and social history of the United States. Subjects for individual rep 
be selected in accordance with the particular interests of the member 
seminar. Each member will be expected to work on several topics, 
use of original materials as far as possible. The seminar is open only 


who have had History 55 or equivalent preparation. 3 units. Second § 
(Omitted in 1946-47, to be offered in 1947-48.) 


175. THE Unirep STATES AND THE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. A stud 
development and expansion of American interests, including po 
commerce, and cultural institutions throughout the area bordering | 
Pacific. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


176. THE WESTWARD Movement in NortH America. Mr. Bradley. 
of the migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the contin 
the establishment of the English colonies to the twentieth centut 
attention will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement 
lation in Canada. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. : 


180. Drptomatic RELATIONS OF THE U.S. anp Latin AMERICA, | 
Mr. Herring. ‘The Monroe doctrine, annexations, occupations, 
‘ntervention, the rise and development of the Pan American ! 
Open to seniors or specially qualified juniors. Prerequisite: His 
and permission of instructor. First semester. 3 units. (Omitted in 
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ircENTINA. Mr. Herring. The history of its development since inde- 
ce. Open to juniors and seniors. Prerequisite: History 123a or 123b 
. Second semester. 3 units. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


JipLoMATIC ReLations BerweeN THE Unirep Srares AND Mexico. 
erring. Relations between the United States and Mexico, from inde- 
ce to the present time. Open only to seniors upon permission of the 
or. 3 units. Second semester. Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


‘HE CotonrAL Periop or Latin America. Mr. Herring. A survey of 
ory of Spain and Portugal and an analysis of their influence upon the 
an Colonies. Open only to seniors upon permission of the instructor. 


First semester. Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


HONORS STUDY 


dent admitted to Honors Study in the Social Sciences with History as 
or field will, in addition to the program of reading and conferences 
d with the member of the department who acts as his adviser, partici- 
a seminar including the departmental faculty and students in honors, 
vill meet for the presentation of reports and discussion. Juniors will 
for 141; seniors will register for 191. Students must pass a test to 
trate their ability to translate effectively historical materials in 
German, or Spanish by the beginning of the senior year. 


tb. History anp Historians. The Departmental Staff. A considera- 
the theory and interpretation of History through the reading of a 
group of great historical classics, and a study of the development of 
graphy. Required of all students concentrating in History as well as 
admitted to Honors Study. 3 units. Arranged. 


ytb. SELEcTED Topics ror Husrorican Investication. The Depart- 
Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in History 
Y special arrangement with the department. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
History oF THE AMERICAN Pgopte. Mr. Britt. Year course. MWF, 11. 


EMERGENCE OF Mopern America. Mr. Britt. Year course. M WF, ro. 


Diptomatic History oF THE Western Wortp. Mr. Cooke. Year 
TTh, ro and an hour arranged. 


Humanities. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American scene. 


irse. MWF, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Uplzs IN Europe Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Individualized studies of 
topics in contemporary European history. Second semester. 4 units. 


ind 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
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209. AMERICAN Dretomatic HisTory. Mr. Cooke. A review of the m: 
principles of American foreign policy and an intensive study based uy 
primary source materials of a limited number of instances in one or m 
aspects of diplomatic history of the United States. First semester. 4 un 


Th, 4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


236. Historical LiTERaTURE IN cue Unrrep States. Mr. Bradley. 

analysis and appraisal of the major historical works of a selected group 
the most distinguished American historians. Intended primarily for gradu: 
but open by permision to qualified undergraduates. 3 units. Second seme: 


Arranged. 


240. SEMINAR IN AmerICAN EXPANSION IN THE PAciFic. Mr. Bradley. 
study of the bibliography and of selected topics relating to the developr 
of American influence in various parts of the Pacific world. The course 
be conducted by the seminar method, with research and oral and wr 


reports. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


243. THE CHANGING American ScENE. Mr. Britt. A critical study of 
growth and changing characteristics of American life with special emp 
on the effect of change on a sense of nationality. 3 units. First sem 


Arranged. 


Mathematics 


Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses of h 
matics 1 and 65, it is necessary to take the following courses: Mather 
119, 151, and at least six more units in the department of Mathematics. 
remaining six units may be taken in Mathematics or selected from F 


113, 191, Astronomy 155- 


ra, 1b. InTRopUCTION To COLLEGE Matuematics. Departmental Staff. 
this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the sam 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical backg 
The course is so organized as to benefit the student with extensive prep: 
and yet is not beyond the student with a minimum preparation. It 11, 
college algebra, trigonometry, and an introduction to analytic geomet 
calculus. Prerequisite to further work in the department, except Mathe 


57 and 58. 3 units. TThS, 10. MWFE, 10. 


Note: One section of 1b will be offered first semester, and one sec: 
1a the second semester, MWF, 11. 


57. MaTHEMATICS OF Finance. Mr. Harrold. Interest, annuities, | 
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depreciation, and an introduction to the mathematics of life insurance. 
requisite. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


ATisticAL Mrrnops. Mr. Jaeger. Graphs, averages, frequency distri- 
probability, correlation, index numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory 
0. 3 units. Second semester. MW, 9; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 


b. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLvs. Mr. Hamilton. This is a 
d course in the theory and applications of the calculus, 3 units. TTAS, 


ANE ANALyTIC Geometry. Mr. Harrold. A study of the straight 


mic sections, higher plane curves and their properties. Prerequisite: 
3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


OLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Mr, 
. Planes, curved surfaces, space curves and solutions of spherical 


. Prerequisite: Math. 67. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 8 


19b. HicHer AtcEesra aNp THEORY oF Eguations. Mr. Jaeger. 


and solution of higher algebraic equations and other advanced topics 
ra. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


HE TEACHING oF Matuematics. Mr. Jaeger. This course is designed 
pective teachers of high school mathematics. It will include the study, 
» and possible reorganization of various types of curricula now in 
Methods for teaching students of varying abilities will be discussed. 
s from arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry will be used 
rate the topics of the course. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1a, b or its 
nt. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


tb. DiFrerEntiAt Equations. Mr. Hamilton. A general course in 
ry, solution, and application of differential equations. 3 units. MWF, 


2b. Apvancep Carcutus. Mr. Harrold. Partial derivatives, multiple 
, Taylor and Fourier series, line and surface integrals, improper 
elements of complex variable. 3 units. MWF, rr. 


OJECTIVE Grometry. Mr. Hamilton. 3 units. First semester. 
1, (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


cTOR ANatysis. Mr. Harrold. 3 units. Second semester. Arranged, 


b. Numer Turory. Mr. Jaeger. 3 units. Arranged. 
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rgta-1gtb. MATHEMATICAL Puysics. Mr. Holzer. For description see Ph 
1gta-191b. 


195a, 195b. CoMPLEX VartaBLe. Mr. Hamilton. 3 units. Arranged. 
* *® * 
Graduate work in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Real 
Complex Variable, and Topology is offered under the auspices of the C 
mont Graduate School. 


Engineering Drawing 


7a, 7b. ENGINEERING Drawinc. A beginning course in mechanical dre 
and descriptive geometry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthogr 
projection, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. Labor 
fee, $2.00 per unit. Prerequisite for all other Engineering Drawing co 


Credit will not be given for one unit only, nor for more than four units. | 
units each semester. MTW or Th, 1:15-4:10. 


59. ADVANCED ENGINEERING Drawine. Continuation of 7a, b. ‘Also adv 
lettering, and_ basic work in architecture, structural steel, topogra 
draughting, and production ‘Jlustration. 1 to 3 units each semester. Labo 
fee $2.00 per unit. May be repeated for credit for a maximum of six 


MTW or TA, 1:15-4:10. 


60. DerscripTIVE GEOMETRY. Prerequisite: Mathematics 7 oF its equi 
Each semester. 1 to 3 units. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. MTW « 


1:15-4:10. 


112a, 112b. ELEMENTS OF ENGINEERING Desicn. Engineering design pt 
from the field of aeronautical, mechanical, or civil engineering. The v 
varied in accordance with the interests and objectives of the individual s 
> units. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. (Omitted in 1946-47.) | 


Military Science : 


} 

Circumstances resulting from the end of World War II, the reactiv! 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and the development of new 
technique prevent a complete description of the courses of instru’ 
military science. New regulations are being compiled relating to the . 
Officers’ Training Corps which will permit a more comprehensive © 
be offered. Agenda will be furnished prior to the date of registr! 
which course numbers, subjects, credits and hours will be announce: 
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Music 


nportant force in the educational life of Pomona College, music offers 
ity for participation in many instrumental and choral activities both 
xtracurricular and on a credit basis. Courses are designed to include 
dents who intend to make music their profession and those who desire 
avocation. 


rements for concentration: 24 units of upper division work including 
4, 107, and 159. Required lower division courses are Music 1 and 55: 
entering as upperclassmen should take these courses before coming 
na. 


its preparing a major in applied music for entrance to graduate or 
nal schools are required in addition to take two lessons per week in 
jor subject unless excused by the music faculty, to appear frequently 
nt recitals, and to present a satisfactory public recital during their 
ar. Additional required courses for majors in theoretical music are 
3 and 158. Such majors must present a satisfactory public recital of 
1 compositions during their senior year. 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ILEMENTARY Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Snider. Thorough 
g in the fundamentals of music through the mediums of hearing, 
writing, and the keyboard. Study of major and minor modes; all 
triads, dominant seventh and super-tonic seventh chords and all 
dal tones. Harmonic analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based 
chnics of the 17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite: ability to play a 
ymn at the keyboard. An arranged laboratory hour each week, in 
4 the regular class periods, may be required. 3 units. MWF, g or 


INtropuction To Music. Mr. Dayton. A nontechnical listening 
acquaint the student, through analytical study, with the symphony, 
amber and solo music heard in concert to-day. No previous musical 
€ required. 2 units. MW, 2:15 or 3:15: 


Apvancep Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Snider. A study of part- 
echnic as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic harmony and 
n. Instrumental style of the Classical School. Prerequisite: Music 1. 
ged laboratory hour each week, in addition to the regular class 
nay be required. 3 units. MWF, ro or 11. 


- History or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to familiarize the 
ith the major trends in the history of music from the early Christian 
* Present, with special emphasis on composers, music and develop- 
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ments from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is giv 
music problems of the present day. Prerequisite: Music 1 or permiss 
instructor. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


107a-107b. CoUNTERPOINT. Mr. Allen. Preliminary work in free sty 
two and three voices is followed by the Inventions and Classical Suite 
Chorale Preludes and Variations are undertaken during the second ser 
When time permits, an introduction to the Palestrina technic 1s ¢ 


Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


113a-113b. ORCHESTRATION AND InsrruMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. A 
of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their history, technical lim: 
and use in various groups; study of scores and the technic of scorins 


requisite: Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


131. STUDIES IN CHAMBER Music. Mr. Dayton. A concentrated co 
the literature of ensemble music including analysis of the works of . 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms, and a special study of innc 
by modern composers in this increasingly popular field. Prerequisite: . 
53 or 104. 2 units. TTA, 2:15. (Omitted in 1946-47.) | : 
158a-158b. FREE CoMPosITION. Mr. Allen. Advanced original work | 
the polyphonic or homophonic forms, according to the need and pre} 


of the student. Prerequisite: Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. | 
} 

159. Form AND ANALYSIS. Mr. Snider. Designed to lead to a clea 
standing of the principles upon which musical form is based, anc 
application of these principles in the works of the great masters ¢ 
Prerequisite: Music 55. 2 units. First semester. TTA, 8. | 
| 

162. Piano LirEraTuRE AND REPERTOIRE. Mr. Dayton. Compt 
analysis of the masterworks of solo, concerto, ensemble, and t 
literature, including a detailed study of the pianistic styles of Bach, ' 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Debussy and contemporé’ 
posers. Permission of instructor required. 2 units. First semester. | 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Ensemble Instruction. Permission of Director required. No sp! 
charged. Enrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one tii 


| 
57a, 57b. Cxorar Sincine. Mr. Lyman. The study and production! 
music, especial attention being given to diction, phrasing, contet 
works dealt with, and an understanding of musicianship as applied? 
singing. The class will be organized as the College Choir and as! 
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| practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from II:55 to 12:20, 


Tuesdays from 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated 
t. 


» OrcuestrA. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
e and application of the principles of orchestral routine through 
erformance. Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. 
al sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course may be 


for credit. T and TA, 4:15. 


» Bano. Mr. Snider. The study and production of the best in 
yand repertoire. Two periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. 
se may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:1 5: 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


for individual and class work in Applied Music (other than 
) is open to all students in the college, subject to the following 
s: 

dit is given for elementary or beginning music study. 


is given for individual and class instruction on the following basis: 
ent tests are required before any credit is given and before students 
ance from one rank to another. Details of these tests may be 
from the office of the music department. Credit of two units per 


is given for two private lessons weckly, one unit per semester for 
te lesson weekly. 


of not more than 16 units of instruction in applied music may be 


oward the Bachelor of Arts degree, 8 of which must be numbered 
). 


1 (Harmony) must accompany or precede all credit-study. Non- 
ajors may obtain credit for one lesson per week per semester for 
| study without further Harmony courses. Music 55 (2nd year 


} Must accompany or precede more than one year of credit-study 
taking two lessons a week. 


PLIED Music. (Freshman level) 
PLIED Music. (Sophomore level) 
PLIED Music. (Junior level) 
LIED Music. (Senior level) 


cE, Mr. Lyman and Miss Smith 
3AN, Mr. Blanchard 
No, Mr. Dayton, Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. Snider 


HIN AND viota, Mr. Fiske 
LONCELLO 


on other instruments may be arranged for through the office of the 
partment. 
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FEES FOR INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


For those paying regular tuition: PER SEME 
One-half hour private lesson per week $45.0 
Fach half-hour in excess of one per week 40.0 

For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 

exclusive of work in applied music: 

One-half hour private lesson per wee 60.0 
Each half-hour in excess of one 40.C 
Class instruction 25. 
PRACTICE FEES 

PER SEM: 

Piano, one-half hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily $ 6. 
Bridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5. 
Two-manual Organ, one hour weekly 2. 
Bridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, | 
(advanced students only) one hour weekly 15. 


Room without piano, one hour daily 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
II-69. NineTEENTH CENTURY Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. 
1:15-2:45. 
II-70. CoNTEMPORARY Music. 
arranged. 
II-171. ApvANcED PIANo. Mr. Pattison. Year course. Class instr 
Arranged hours. 


Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTA, : 


a ¥ % 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied music and in Public 
Music Methods is offered under the auspices of the Claremont Gr 
School. Students interested in obtaining the special teaching creden 
music may complete the requirements for the credential by taking gt 
work in the Claremont Graduate School. 
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Oriental Affairs 


ent concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Affairs 51a 
b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work is required. This must 
at least one year’s work in language. 


b. Tue Currurar Lecactzs or East Asta. Mr. Ch’en. A survey of 
nanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in other 
1 East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philoso- 
igion, and art. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


2. First Year Cuinese. Staff. A course for beginners in the Chinese 
e, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written characters and on 
ise of the spoken language. Open to sophomores by permission. 


MWF 8, TTh 2:15-3:45. 


03b. History or Cuina. Mr. Ch’en. General survey of Chinese 
, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical schools, 
nt movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social and 
institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexities 
problem of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural 
. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


4b. Crinese Lirerature in TRANSLATION. A study of outstanding 
literary works in English translation with the aim of a deeper 
tion of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


HE Contemporary Far East. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of Occidental 
and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; the 
intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the post-war 
s of these countries today. First semester. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


b. Art or THE Far East. Mr. Foster. For description see Art 117a- 


b. Tue Far East Since 1800. A study of the most significant 
in Eastern Asia in modern times. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


IENTAL Puttosopuy. Mr. Iredell. For description see Philosophy 126. 


STORY OF CuLrurat Revations BETWEEN CHINA AND THE OccIpENT. 

a. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
and interchanges between China and the Western World from 

man times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Second 
(Omitted in 1946-47.) 
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151a, 151b. SECOND Yuar Cuinesr. Staff. An intermediate course open 


those who have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


153a-153b. CHINESE Parntinc. Mr. Foster. For description see Art 15 
153b. 


160. Husrory oF Far Eastern Diplomacy. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


161. CONTEMPORARY Far EASTERN GOVERNMENT AND Pouirics. (Omittec 
1946-47-) 


r81a, 181b. THIRD YEAR Cumese. Staff. A continuation of 151a, 151b ' 
exercises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry. 3 u 


Arranged. 


195. READINGS IN ORIENTAL Arrairs. Mr. Ch’en. 2 or 3 units. Each seme 
May be repeated for credit. Arranged. , 


* * * 


For graduate courses open to seniors, consult catalog of the Graduate Sc 


Philosophy 


Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They are 1 
mended for students who wish a general acquaintance with the subject 


Students planning to concentrate in philosophy must take Philosophy 
57. An introductory course in psychology is also recommended. Twent' 
hours of upper division work are required. Eighteen of these must be | 
field of philosophy, but six hours of work may be chosen from other 


ments if the selection is approved by the student’s adviser. Inforn 
be obtained. fro1 


concerning the Honors program 1n philosophy may 
Department. 

Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior ye 
eligible to concentrate in philosophy provided the lower division prereq 
are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


51. INTRODUCTION TO Loctc. Mr. Iredell. A study of the eleme 
deductive and inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the | 
and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and in! 
fallacies. 3 units. First semester. MWFE, 11. | 


55a, 55b. History OF European Puttosopuy. Mr. Jones. A study. 
main currents of European philosophy from the earliest Greek t 
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1 modern philosophic thought. The course is designed to be a general 


Itural introduction to philosophy through a study of its history. 
MWF, 1o. 


). ProBLeMs oF Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. An introductory considera- 
the meaning and method of philosophy, an examination of problems 
merge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology, and a 
of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


HILosopHy OF ArT. Mr. Jones. An investigation of the nature of a 
art and of the significance and limitations of the aesthetic experience. 
urse is designed primarily for students working in some form of 
expression who are interested in studying the relations of this activity 
ther arts and to the several problems of communication and values. 


Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


RIENTAL Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to provide 
dent with a general background of oriental thought as a basis for 
study of oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain 
eciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of some 
more important thinkers and schools of oriental philosophy and 
a comparison of oriental and western philosophical views and 
ideals. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 11. 


YPES OF EruicaL Turory. Mr. Jones. A consideration of some 
tative solutions for the main problems of moral theory. The course 
ed for students interested in thinking critically about ordinary beliefs 
ng conduct. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


sADINGS IN PuiLosopHy. Staff. A course consisting of readings, 
and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a student’s 
ge of philosophical literature and to aid him to integrate his work 
eld and to relate it to the material of other fields. The content of the 
lay vary according to the needs of those enrolled and may be repeated 
it during the Junior and Senior Years for a total of 6 hours. The 
‘formally open only to those concentrating in philosophy. Permission 
instructor is required for registration. 1-3 units. Each semester. 


12 Ninereentu Century. Mr. Jones. A study of the main currents 
entury thought and of their reflection in the literature, the history, 
social movements of the period. The impact of science on religion, 
ict between individualism and collectivism, and the development of 
m and romanticism are among the movements considered. To be 
there is sufficient demand. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


ME REPRESENTATIVE PuiLosopuits oF Lire. Mr. Jones. A study in 
ail of several different world views which have become a part of the 
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heritage of the western mind. Among the writers considered are PI 
Augustine, and Dante. To be given if there is sufficient demand. 3 u 


First semester. MWF, 9. 


153. PHILosopHY OF SCIENCE. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed espec 
for students interested in the problems of the physical and biological scie1 
A critical examination will be made of the basic concepts and metl 
underlying contemporary scientific thought. Consideration will be give 
such questions as the nature of scientific knowledge, conceptions of nai 
natural law, the relation of the scientific interest to other interests, and 


contributions of the special sciences to a view of the universe as a W 
(Omitted in 1946-47-) 


154. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. Mr. Iredell. A study of contemp« 
philosophic thought through some of the main modern thinkers with sf 
reference to the dominant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequ 
Philosophy 55 or 57, OF such previous work as will provide an equiv 
grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. 3 units. (Omitted in 1946-4 


155. CONTEMPORARY PuitosopHy oF Epucation. Mr. Iredell. A cons: 
tion of educational philosophies at work in the world today, together 
critical analysis of the chief philosophical problems involved. The cours 
include a brief survey of some of the current attempts to reform educ 
and will consider the contributions of some of the outstanding contemp 
philosophical thinkers to the problems of education. 3 units. First ser 


MWFE, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-57. Locic. Mr. Barrett. First semester. MWF, 8. 

IV-53. INTRODUCTION TO Purosopuy. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. MI 
IV-159. Htsrory oF Ipzas. Mr. Barrett. First semester. TTh, 10 a 
hour arranged. | 


[V-160. CoNTEMPORARY Pumosorpuy. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. | 
ro and an hour arranged. ) 
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Physical Education 


ogram of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
nat a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
ns of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic practices 
sromote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop- 
and recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
ual’s well being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
> such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 


SUGGESTED CONCENTRATION FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS OF Puystcat EpucaTion 


program, followed by a year of work in the Claremont Graduate 
will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
education. It will also qualify the student for advanced work in 
herapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Suggestions for special 
*s in the related fields are given on page 74. 


IMAN YEAR: Biology 1, Chemistry 2, English 1, Physical Education ~ 


MORE YEAR: Education 53, Music 53, Psychology 51, 52, or 53, 
y 51, Speech and Dramatics 61. 


R YEAR: Physical Education 119 (for women), 123, 124, 129, 
gy 107, Speech and Dramatics 52, Zoology 103 and 118, 


e Year: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 191 (for men), Psychology 


ition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are required. 
gested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportunity 
technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 
ding knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for 
planning graduate research in physical education. 

-credit Camp Counselor’s training Course for women is held for 
eek period immediately following Commencement. This course 
provide its members with experience and skills useful in summer 
laygrounds, and other activities of community recreation. 

interested in acquiring skill in various types of handicrafts are invited 
1 informal craft group in which they may receive instruction in crafts 
‘quipment available at the gymnasium. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


ent is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities per 
during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit per 
during his Junior and Senior years. 
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5. PRINCIPLES OF Heatruro Lrvine. The Staff. An introduction to ge 
hygiene dealing with the meaning and significance of physical, mental 
social health as related to the ‘ndividual and to society. Important p 
of our National health problem. Constructive methods of promotin; 
health of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems of c 
students and young people generally. 3 units. Men, second semester, arra 
women, each semester. MWFE, 6. 


123. Nature AND FUNCTION OF Pay. The biological interpretation 0 
and the function of play in growth, development and social adjust 
Methods of leadership and organization of play activities to bring out 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. TTA, 8. 


124. Community RECREATION. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the « 
zation of the school and the public playground, the types of leadershi 
types of activities best suited for various age periods. Discussion 
technique of organizing the recreation center. Organization of lead 


Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Second semester. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


126. Community Heartu. A brief survey of the fields of communi 
public health dealing with the health of people as a group, and with th 
and governmental activities which are concerned with environmental 
and health promotion. Hygiene and the correlation of the total health t 
program. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


129. KINESIOLOGY. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and m 
mechanism, and their relation to problems of bodily developme 
efficiency. Prerequisite: Anatomy. 3 units. Second semester. MWI 


152. PHYSICAL Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of the causes, 
tion, and correction of physical defects. Laboratory work includes : 
of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite: 129. 3 unit 
semester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-10. 


154. PRINCIPLES OF PuysicaL EpucaTion. Staff. Limited to Seniors p 
to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


MEN 


Students engage in programs of physical education activities 
according to individual needs as determined by medical and physic 
nations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities 15 f 
only to men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical 
ment, and physical efficiency. Among the minimum requirement 
Department are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in sel! 
proficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one! 


sport and in one team game. 
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following physical education activities are carried on under supervision 
Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, boxing, 
ye €Xercises, cross country running, football, golf, gymnastics, swim- 
ennis, touch football, track and field athletics, volleyball, water polo, 
g. The student obtains credit in the required courses listed below 
icipation in activities selected in accordance with the principles set 
the preceding paragraph. 

college program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of the 
1 of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate in 
fe strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the 
Physician indicating that the individual is physically fit for such 
ition. 


PuystcaL Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Freshman 
unit. Arranged. 


PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Freshmen 
ng Military Science. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


Puysicat Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
unit. Arranged. 


Puysica, Epucation Acrivitizs. The Staff. Required of Sopho- 
ot taking military. Sophomore year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


b. Puystcan Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Junior 
unit. Arranged. 


b. Pxysican Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Senior 
unit. Arranged. 


9. TECHNIQUE oF TEACHING PxysIcaL Epucation. The Staff. This 
devoted mainly to methods in teaching and supervising athletics. 
Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


WOMEN | 


land physical examination is given all entering students with 
ht posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as the 
these examinations. Participation in 11a-11b is required for the 
1 year. Students may have freedom of election in other activities 
as medical and physical examinations warrant, but must include 
1¢ Freshman and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team 
1 one semester of either tap, folk, or contemporary dance. The 
of a swimming achievement test js required for graduation. It 
‘completed by the end of the Sophomore year. 


ACTIVITY 


ts of Physical Education Activities are required for graduation. One 
edited for 11a-b, Fundamentals, which includes courses organized 
he basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units 
wned by Participation in other activities. 
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FuNDAMENTALS: contemporary dance, swimming, individual gymn 
group gymnastics. 


Tgam Sports: basketball, baseball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. 


InprvipuaAL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riding, 1 
swimming. 


Dancinc: contemporary, tap, folk. 


tra-r1b. FunpaMENTALS. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. 4 
Arranged. 


r2a-12b. Sports AND Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman ye; 
unit. Arranged. 


63a-63b. FUNDAMENTALS, Sports or Dancine. The Staff. Required, 
more year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


64a-64b. FUNDAMENTALS, Sports or Dancinc. The Staff. Re 
Sophomore year. 7 unit. Arranged 


115a-115b. FUNDAMENTALS, Sports or Dancinc. The Staff. Re 
Junior year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


117a-117b. FUNDAMENTALS, Sports on Daneinc. The Staff. Re 
Senior year. 14 unit. Arranged. 


THEORY 


r1ga-119b. “TECHNIQUE OF Tracuinc PuysicaL Epucation Activitn 
Staff. 2 units. MW, 8. 


130. CREATIVE RHYTHMS. Miss Burt. Analysis of the problems a 
niques of presentation of rhythms. Designed for those interested in at 
form of expression and in the development of assurance and poise 1 
movement; and for those preparing for recreational leadership or for 
at the elementary or high school level. Prerequisites, one year of conte 
dance, either 11a-b or 63a-b and Scripps II-80 History of the Dance. ¢ 
lecture, two hours laboratory. 2 units. First semester. Arranged. 
* * * 


A non-credit Counselor Training Camp is held each year imr 
following Commencement. This course aims to provide experience 
and other types of recreational leadership. ; 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-80. History oF THE DANCE. Miss Richardson. Year course, 
2 units credit for whole year. Arranged hours. : 
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Physics 


; concentrating in physics will plan to complete four years of mathe- 
establish a solid foundation in chemistry and descriptive geometry, 
a reading knowledge of French and German, and be prepared to take 
itration examination covering 24 units of upper division work in 


NTRODUCTION TO PuysicaL Science. Mr. Fryer. A non-mathematical 
tended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fundamental 
ories and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by 
is experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed 
basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5.00 
ester. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


GenerAL Puysics. Mr. Holzer. A study of the phenomena and laws 
anics, wave motion, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. 
irse is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic 
s of physics and is planned especially for those students who expect 
we their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineering or 
. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1a-rb preceding or accompanying the 


units. MWF, 8. 


PuystcaL Measurements. Mr. Holzer. Quantitative laboratory work 
jects indicated in Course 51. Must accompany 51. 1 unit. Laboratory 


_ W, 1:15-4:15. 


DE Rutz AND PrEcIsION oF MEASUREMENTS. A study of the prin- 
precision of measurements and the application of these principles 
nental data. The student will be given the opportunity to learn the 
of the slide rule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus 
Ics 51, 52. 3 units. First semester. Fee $3.00. MWF, 9. 


GINEERING THERMODYNAMics. A course dealing with the principles 
odynamics and heat transfer, presented from the engineering view- 
1¢ first and second laws of thermodynamics will be emphasized with 
ns to the properties of liquids, vapors and gases. Prerequisite: 
and Physics 51, 52. 2 units. Second semester. Arranged. 


le 


Evrctriciry AND Macnetism. Mr. Fryer. A course in theoretical 
and magnetism, a study of the fundamental laws underlying 
, Self and mutual inductance, and capacity in both direct and 
g ee circuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics 51, 52. 


TAS 


3 
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y13a-113b. MEcHANICS. Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Stuc 
forces and their relation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momer 
impulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of inertia. Static 
the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and framed structures with s 


emphasis on engineering applications. Prerequisite: Calculus. 3 
Arranged. 


151a-151b. ELEcTRICAL Measurements. Mr. Fryer. Laboratory in ele 
and electromagnetic measurements; including the calibration of ele 
measuring instruments, measurement of magnetization, resistance, indu 
and capacity. Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photc 
and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics 111 preceding or accompanyin 
course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. M, 1:15-4:15: 


153a-153b. Optics. Mr. Holzer. ‘The fundamental laws of geometric 
physical optics, the wave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polari 
electromagnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, m: 
optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of spectrosco 
atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 51, 52 and Calculus. 3 units. TT 


154a-154b. OPTICAL Measurements. Mr. Holzer. Quantitative verific: 
the laws of geometrical and physical optics, interference, diffraction, 
zation, dispersion and refraction, photometry and photography. 

emphasis will be given to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to acct 
153. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. F, 1:15-4:15: 
rgia-1g9tb. MaTHEMATICAL Puysics. Mr. Holzer. Applications of 
matics to theoretical physics. Prerequisite: Calculus and major wo 


physical science. 3 units. Arranged. 
* * * | 
The Claremont Graduate School announces that graduate col 
physics at the California Institute of Technology in Pasadena are ‘ 
(with the consent of the instructor) to properly qualified student: 


Claremont Graduate School, upon recommendation of the student's, 


Psychology | 


Students concentrating in psychology are required to take either 5 
and 24 units of upper division courses. As a part of the latter req? 
6 units may be offered from the following courses: Biology 107; Zoo; 
Education ror, Government 160, Sociology 152. The student is also’ 
to have some knowledge of basic physiology and the elements of 
method. 

One of the following courses 1s prerequisite to all further wot 
department: Psychology 51, 52, OF 53: Child Psychology may ; 
concurrently with 51b or 53b. 
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9. InTRopucTION To PsycHoLocy. Staff. Fundamental facts and 
s of consciousness and behavior. The relation of the nervous system 
al processes and action. Practical applications in various fields. 3 
our sections. MWF, g, 10, 11; TTAS, 10. 


MENTS OF PsycHotocy. Similar to 51a, 5rb. Second semester. 4 


WF, 11 and S, 8. 


IntRopuctory PsycHoLtocy wirH Lazorarory. Staff. Similar to 
except that there are two lectures and one two-hour laboratory period. 
€ written up outside of laboratory time. Laboratory fee $1.50 each 

Four lecture sections, MW, 9, 11; TTh, 10; WF, tro. Laboratory 
MTWTh or F, 1:15-3:05. 


Lasoratory Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis. This is the laboratory work in 
above, and may be taken by those who have taken or are taking 
or the equivalent. Required of psychology majors. 1 unit. Same 


nd fee as for 53a, 53b. 


PsycHoLocy wiTH AppLicaTions To Business. Mr. Hinshaw, A 
signed primarily for students majoring in economics who do not 
- taking additional work in psychology. A grounding in pertinent 
ical principles is followed by a study of the applications of these 
/ to employment problems, advertising, market research, public 
olling, etc. No prerequisites. Students completing course 55 would 


sd to enter advanced courses in psychology with consent of the 
- 3 units. MWF, 11. 


IviDUAL DirFerENces. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature and extent 
lual differences and their causes as determined by objective methods. 
and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
nization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered 
units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


JCATIONAL PsycHotocy. Mr. Perkins. Practical applications of 
Y to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and moti- 
cipal features of the learning process. 3 units. First semester. 


LD Psycuotocy. An intensive survey of physical and mental growth 
opment. Particular attention will be given to methods of child 
nd to the hygiene of growth. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


FRIMENTAL PsycuoLocy. Lectures and discussions of the principles 
¢ method used in psychological investigations. Leading experiments 


ory £ psychology. 3 units. Second semester. TT, 8 and biweekly 
05. 
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132. Prrsonatiry. Mr. Hinshaw. Physical basis; types, traits and meth 
measurements; development of social attitudes and character. 3 units. 
semester. TAS, 10. 


154. SoctaL PsycHoLocy. Mr. Hinshaw. Mental processes underlying 
order and progress; collective forms of behavior. 3 units. Second se 


TTAS, 10. 


156. Mentar Tests. A study of the principles and methods of 
testing. 3 units. First semester. Laboratory fee $1.50. TTA, 8, and lak 
M, 2:15-4:05. 


161. ApNormaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Hinshaw. ‘The classificatio 
symptomatology of mental disorders; contributions to the understan 
the normal personality; psychological concepts underlying diagnosis 
and care. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


162. MentaLt HycIENneE. Consideration of modern theories of adult 
ality—Freud, Jung, Adler—as related to foundations of mental 
review of modern aids (publications, clinics) to mental health. 


Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


1gt. ApvaANcED PsycHOoLocy. Staff. Reading on special topics, exp 
or practice in individual testing. First semester. Arranged. 


192. ADVANCED PsycHOLocy. Mr. Perkins. Reading course. Perm 
instructor required for registration. The history of modern psycho 
current psychological schools. 3 units. Second semester. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


[V-111. PsycHoLocy OF PERSONALITY. Mrs. Hawk. First semester. 
and an hour arranged. 


TV-112. Cuitp Stupy IN THE NURSERY Scuoot. Mrs. Jones. Yee 
MW, 2:15 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


[V-113. MenTAL TEsTING. Mrs. Hawk. Year course. TTAS, 9. 


[V-114. Nursery ScHOOL Turory AND Practice. Mrs. Jones. Ye 
MW, 3:15 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


1V-116. PsycHoLocy OF ExcEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Mrs. Hawk. 
semester. TTh, 8 and an hour arranged. 


IV-150. GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Cup. Mrs. Jones. ¥' 
MWE, 10. | 


V-119. PHYSIOLOGICAL Psycuotocy. Mr. Caster. Year course. TI 
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AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


UMAN GROWTH AND DeveLopment. Mr. Perkins. First semester. 


d. 


SYCHOLOGY AND THE SociAL Orper. Myr. Perkins. Second semester. 


d. 


Religion 


planning to concentrate in this field are advised to take the following 
vision courses: Religion 1, 2, 65; History 1; Philosophy 55. It is 
that further offerings will be available by September. 


RELIGION oF THE Otp Testament. Mr. von Rohr. A course designed 
eral introduction to Old Testament religious ideas. The developing 
ad practices of Hebrew religion will be considered in their historical 
, beginning with the period of the great patriarchs and ending with 
of the second century before Christ. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 


RELicion oF THE New Testament. Mr. von Rohr. A course 
as a general introduction to New Testament religious ideas. Atten- 
be given first to the teaching of Jesus, followed by a’study of the 
of Paul and a consideration of the developing religious views of the 
‘istian community. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, ro. 


: EncutsH Bitz. Mr. Nicholl. A course designed for the general 
seeking appreciation of the literary values of the Bible and of its 
man values in ancient and modern times. Particular study is 
to the great selections that have influenced mankind and which 
ed our own literary and religious heritage. 3 units. First semester. 


_ Great Personaurtizs in CuristiAN History. Mr. von Rohr. A 
the development of Christian civilization from its beginnings to 
imes as reflected in the lives of some of its greatest representatives. 
Ose persons studied during the first semester will be Jesus, Paul, 
¢, St. Francis, and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester 
Luther, Milton, Wesley, and Bushnell. 3 units. MWF, ro. 
b. Puttosopny or ReEticion. Mr. von Rohr. A course for the 
tudent, aiming to clarify problems of religion that confront the 
nind. During the first semester discussion will center around such 
as the existence of God, the nature of God, the problem of evil, the 
or Prayer and the question of immortality. The second semester 
evoted to a systematic study of representative types of American 
es of religion. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 
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160. PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM. Mr. von Rohr. A study 
significant similarities and differences in the two major strains of the C 
tradition. The course will include attention to the development of 
Catholic beliefs, a study of the origin and growth of Protestantism 
comparative consideration of the basic religious ideas found in the 
forms of Christian expression. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-140. Great Reticious PERSONALITIES. Mr. Hogue. Year course. — 
and arranged hour. 


Romance Languages and Literati 


Concentration in the Romance Languages is designed for students 
planning to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of 
service, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the 
involved. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be fot 


helpful. 


A student planning to concentrate in a single Romance Language is 
to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in the language 
Work in this language should, if possible, have been started before 
college. 


For a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 
of upper division work is required. 


Students who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are 
take work in at least one other language of the group. 


Related subjects recommended for students concentrating in th 
ment: English Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Pb 
History of Art, Music Appreciation. 


FRENCH 


Courses for concentration: French 111, 103, 153, and two of 
following courses—121, 157, 167. | 


3a-3b. ELEMENTARY. Essentials of grammar; drill in pronunciation, 
and writing. Introductory readings from carefully graded mod 
Outside reading assignments adapted to the needs and_ interes: 
‘ndividual student. Completion of this course admits to the advanc' 
in the department. 5 units. MWF, 11; TA hee | 
51a-51b. INTERMEDIATE. Mr. Crowell. A course designed for thos 
who have completed two years of high school French, or a three 
course in college. Grammar review; extensive reading of mode: 


texts; outside reading assignments. 3 units. MWF, 9. 
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3b. LiTERATURE OF THE I9TH CENTURY. Survey of the outstanding 


sts, novelists and poets, from the romantic period to the end of the 
. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


tb. Composition AND Conversation. Intensive drill in written and 
ression; conversation on assigned topics, special stress on the acquisi- 
a correct pronunciation and intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. 
urse is conducted, for the most part, in French. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


tb. FRENcH-CaNaDIAN LirERATURE. Miss Wagner. Historical back- 
folklore, art, poetry, literature of French Canada as seen in its novels, 
says, and poems. All the reading material is in French. Discussions 
a combination of French and English. This course should be of 
nterest to students of American culture. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


VENTEENTH CENTURY Literature. Mr. Nitze. Classicism, especially 
itre—Corneille, Racine, Moliére—in its relationship to politics, the 
he cult of antiquity, and the ideology of the time (Descarte, La Roche- 
, Pascal, Bossuet.) The work will consist of lectures, discussions, and 


of papers. Open to all students who can read current French. 3 units. 
emester. Ih, 2:00-4:00. 


7b. ConTemporary Frencu Literature. Class study of outstanding 
1 the fields of the novel, drama, and poetry; supplemented by indi- 
ports on outside readings. Alternates with 153a-b. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


b. Survey or Frencu Lirerature. A reading program for advanced 

to acquaint them with important periods of French literature not 
1 in other departmental offerings. Lectures, discussions, oral and 
reports. Permission to enroll in this course must be obtained from 
uctor. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
RENCH REapINGs, ComposITION, AND CoNnvERSATION. Mrs. Glenn. 
tse. TTh, 10, and an hour arranged. 


JRVEY OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION AND Literature. Mrs. Glenn. Year 


MWF, 10. 


‘ROM RoussEAu To Zot. Mrs. Glenn. Year course. M WF, 11. 


foperN Frencu THEATRE. Mrs. Glenn. First semester. Arranged. 


ITALIAN 


ELEMENTARY. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar with 
mphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. 


gh Beunding in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recommended. 
, 10. 
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SPANISH 


Courses for concentration: Spanish 105, 113, 114, 171 OF equivaler 
175. For concentration in the field of Latin American Civilization s¢ 


74: 


13a-13b. ELEMENTARY. Miss Husson and Mr. Crowell. First se 
Essentials of grammar; pronunciation, conversation, dictation; reading 
easy modern texts. Second semester: Continued drill in grammar; & 
reading of more advanced texts; conversation. This course is/n 
followed by Spanish 105. 5 units. Two sections. MWF, 11; I 


TThS, 10; WF, 8 


aia-71b. INTERMEDIATE. Miss Husson. A course designed for those : 
who have completed two years of high school Spanish, or a three-uni 
in college. Conducted in Spanish as far as possible. Grammar 
extensive reading of modern texts. Not open to students who have co 
Spanish 13. 3 units. M WF, Io. 


105a-105b. CoMPOSITION, ConversaTIoN, Reapinc. Miss Husson. f 
primarily designed to follow Spanish 13. Advanced grammar; conv 
extensive reading of modern texts. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


113. Movern SpaNisH THEATER. Miss Husson. Study of the work 
leading Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Re: 
certain plays in class; reports on individual outside readings. Cond 
Spanish. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 


114. Mopern SpanisH NoveL. Miss Husson. Study of the principal 
prose works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on tl 
Extensive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 
Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


151a-151b. ADVANCED CONVERSATION. A course conducted entirely 1 
and aimed at developing in the student the ability to speak flu 
correctly, and to understand spoken Spanish delivered at a norm 
speed. Open to students who have completed Spanish 105 or ¢ 


(Omitted in 1946-47.) 


} 
| 
r71a, 171b. SpANisH LITERATURE From 1140 To 1650. Mr. Crowell. 
from selected masterpieces from earliest times through the Go! 
Conducted in Spanish. First semester: Poema de mfo Cid, El Libr 
amor, La Celestina, Los Romances, La novela. Second semester: | 
readings from the Quijote and Novelas ejemplares; some typical | 


Lope de Vega, Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de: 


4 


3 units. Arranged. | 
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73b. Mexican Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of selected 
rom colonial times to the present day. Extensive outside readings in 
ature and on the history and culture. Individual written reports in 
, First semester: The Colonial Period and the Nineteenth Century. 
semester: Contemporary Mexico from 1910 on. 3 units. Alternates 


med LA 2:15-3:30. 


5b. Spanish American Lirerature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of 
ing literary works of Hispanic South America. Extensive outside 
; individual reports in Spanish. 3 units. Alternates with 173. 


d in 1946-47.) 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


-ANISH ReEApINGs, CoMPOSITION, AND ConversATION. Mrs. Lamb. 


irse. MWF, 11. 


JRVEY OF SPANISH Literature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MWF, zo. 
* * * 

‘Romance field the graduate seminars offered under the Claremont 

= School center on the following periods of the literature: French: 

tury, 19th Century, Contemporary Period. Spanish: Contemporary 


Sociology 


nents for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the sopho- 
ir, and at least 24 units of upper division courses in sociology and 
sy, at least 15 of which must be sociology, to be chosen from the 
; Sociology 107, 108, 109, 110, 152, 153, 191; Psychology 103, 108, 
156. Sociology 191 is required of students taking the pre-social work 
tion. 

lent preparing for medical social work could substitute Physical 
1 126 and Zoology 106 for an equivalent number of units in 
ys One preparing for counseling and personnel work could so 
Education ror; one preparing for leadership in group recreation 
Substitute Physical Education 123 and 124, 

mendations: Students concentrating in sociology will find it very 
) take, in their freshman and sophomore years, the following intro- 
Ourses in certain related social sciences: Economics 51, Government 
/ 1, Mathematics 58. For their junior and senior years the following 
ic jccommended as electives: Biology 107, Education 101, Govern- 
Physical Education 124 and 126, Zoology 106. 

“ign language is required, but students expecting to do social work 
‘ific Southwest are urged to take Spanish. 


ELEMENTS oF SoctoLocy. Mr. Baber, Mr. Burma. An introduction 
dy of society, its structure and processes, involving social organi- 
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zation and disorganization. Application of sociological principles to 1 
social problems, such as race prejudice, movements of population, urban 
and neo-Malthusianism, marriage and divorce, poverty and crime 
welfare, leisure time activities. 3 units. Two sections. TThS, 8; MV 


106. SoctraL Wexrare. Mr. Burma. Survey of the various fields o 
work and the major techniques used. Includes case work, family » 
child welfare, clinics, the visiting teacher, institutional care of juvenil 
quents, medical and psychiatric case work, group work, public 
administration, social settlements, and community organization. A des 
not a professional course, and therefore not limited to students expe 


go into social work. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. 
semester. MWF, 10. 


107. CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY. Mr. Baber. The nature and evol 
crime; the organic and environmental causes of crime; an examin 
criminal procedure. The historical development of the principles and 
of punishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment of del 
‘n the courts and in penal institutions. Prevention of delinquencies 
control of the causes. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. 


semester. MWF, 9. 


109. MARRIAGE AND THE Famity. Mr. Baber. Factors involved 
selection and the complex husband-wife and parent-child rela 
Adjustment of marriage and family patterns to our rapidly changin: 
Analysis of the factors promoting family disorganization, as well as 
seeking to conserve the socially valuable functions of family life. 
Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. First semester. Two sections. : 


1:15. 


tro. Race Rexations. Mr. Burma. Concepts of race and culture. 1 
of race contact, and the development of race consciousness and p 
conflict in the struggle for status. The experience of several nat 
racial minorities (from racial purism to amalgamation), with em 
American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. 

attention is given to the racial issues, both here and abroad, that 


intensified by the war. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 Ui! 
semester. T'TAS, 9. 


r11. PopuLATION AND MicRATION PROBLEMS. Mr. Burma. Factors i 
population growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an 
static, or declining population. The eugenic or dysgenic resul 
different rates of increase in the different racial, economic, or soci 
of the population. Evaluation of suggested policies for the cont 
quantity or quality of the population. The significance of internal 
especially to the Pacific Coast. For students interested in publ 
industrial management, and international relations. Open t0 yj 
Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 
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joctaL Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature and its 
rigin. The growth of our social heritage through social change, with 
id acceleration in modern times making social control increasingly 
. How society develops and maintains social patterns for the control 
juct through law, public opinion, education, religion, rewards, and 
agencies, and the degree to which these attempts are successful. Open 
yrs and Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. M WE r51 5: 


HEORIES OF SoctaL Rerorm. Mr. Burma. A study of various proposals 
al reconstruction including: The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian 
m, Syndicalism, and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary 
ents in social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Europe, 
nd America. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


ONTEMPORARY SOcIOLocIcAL THoucut. Mr. Baber. An analysis of the 
id forces involved in the organization and modification of society 
ecial emphasis upon isolation, social distance, conflict and accommo- 
A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an historical and 
al study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an understanding 
y and its problems. 3 units. Second semester. (Omitted in 1946-47.) 


tb. Soctat Investication. Mr. Baber. Methods of social investigation 
arch as applied to both individual and group work. Critical evalu- 
such fact-gathering techniques as the case study, life history, inter- 
uestionnaire, statistical study, and social survey. Observation and 
of the work of various social agencies and programs, and supervised 
erience (for students who can qualify) in selected agencies. Open 
eniors with the permission of the instructor. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


Marriack AND THE Famity. Year course. TTh, g and an hour 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


‘BOR Revations. Mr. Britt. A study of the growth of labor organi- 
in the United States with analysis of the present situation and the 
tt laws and decisions affecting the place of labor in the economic 
3 units. Second semester. Arranged. 
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Speech and Dramatics 


Since the courses offered in the department of Speech and Dramati 
intended primarily to meet the needs of students who do not plan to 
any field of speech professionally, emphasis is centered throughout < 
courses on training that has proved its value as preparation for m 
such speech situations as anyone is likely to encounter. Students wl 
looking forward to careers that require special discipline in speech 
however, find in the work here offered adequate foundations for ad 
study. 

Work in dramatics is augmented by the extracurricular program. 
are many opportunities for practical experience in acting and play proc 
‘n the four major plays and the several one-act plays produced duri 
season. 


51a, 5tb. Piay PRopucTION. Mrs. Allen. Directed study in play prod 
both in acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit of 
may be granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under direct 
fifty hours of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of re 


and technical work combined. Not more than two units of credit 1 


granted in any one year. A total of eight units of credit may be applied 
graduation. 


52a-52b. FUNDAMENTALS OF Sprrcu. Mr. Scott. Exercise in voice ¢ 
ment and platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, s 
and arrangement of material, psychological adaptation of material an 
ment to specific audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


53a, 53b. PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATIVE Reapinc. Mr. Scott. Stud} 
technique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application 
technique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTR 


55a, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Desate. Mr. Scott. Study of the p 
of argumentation and practical application of these principles in class 
Debate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2:1: 


57. InTRopUCTION TO DRaMa. Mr. Davis. For description see Ens 


61a, 61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LITERATURE. Mr. 
An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art with so 
sideration given to the history of theatre practice and contemporary 
tion methods. Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be 
with special emphasis on effective interpretation. Prerequisite: Eng 
equivalent, and instructor's permission. A few especially qualified F 


may be admitted with the permission of the instructor. 3 units. 
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2b. Praywritine. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with super- 
actice in this technique. A study will be made of the structure and 


significant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning 
sht. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


tb. ApvaNcep Sprrcu. Mr. Scott. Training in the construction and 
of formal addresses. Prerequisite: Speech and Dramatics 52 or 
nt. 2 units. TTA, 9. 


4b. Reapinc or Dramatic Lirerature. Mr. Scott. Intensive study 
ited number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic values in 
r and plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. Recital 


s before the class. Prerequisite: Speech and Dramatics 53 or equiva- 
units. MW, rz. 


5b. Suaxespzare. Mr. Davis, Mr. Strathmann. For description see 
155a, 155b. | 

AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
Dramatic Propuctions. Mr. Ferrall. Year course. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE AND THE Drama. Mr. Ferrall. Year 
UWF, 10. 


ER Courses AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


INTING. Mr. Ritchie. Year course, carrying 2 units credit for whole 
IT. 


DROGRESS AND MEANING OF THE Sciences, Miss Smith. Year course. 
| hours. 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 


(see map on opposite page) 


Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for freshman men. 

Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 

Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for upperclass men. 

Memorial Training Quarters for men. 

Swimming Pool. 

Smiley Hall, residence for men. 

Student Union, including student offices, cooperative store, ba 
and lounges. | 

Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 

Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 
Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 

Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 

Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
Carnegie Library. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, great auditorium  seatins 
operated by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Colleg 
Little Gymnasium. 

Big Gymnasium. 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 

Open-Air Theater. 

Replica of original home of Pomona College. 

Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals anc 
services; music studios and practice rooms. 

Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 

President’s House. 

Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, pri 
public dining rooms. 

Baldwin House, residence for women. 

Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 

Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. 
The new residence hall for women. 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. 

Maison Francaise, residence for women majoring in French. 
Casa Espafiola, residence for women majoring in Spanish. 
Heating Plant for the Associated Colleges. 

Field House for women’s athletics. 

Haddon House, residence for women. 

Denison House, residence for women. 


Business Office for the Associated Colleges at Claremont. 
Library of Claremont Graduate School. 

Dispensary, office of Physician serving the Associated Colleges. 
Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Amberst Ave 
of Foothill Blvd. 
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SEPTEMBER 19, FRIDAY 


SEPTEMBER 19-22 
SEPTEMBER 20, SATURDAY 
SEPTEMBER 20, 21 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
SEPTEMBER 22, MONDAY 


SEPTEMBER 23, TUESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 24, WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 25, [HURSDAY 


OcToBER 9, THURSDAY 
OcropeR 16, THURSDAY 


OcToBER 31, FRIDAY 


NovEMBER 7, [HURSDAY 


NovEMBER 26, WEDNESDAY 
DECEMBER I, MONDAY 
DeEcEMBER 8, MonbAy 
DECEMBER 18, THURSDAY 
January 5, Monpay 
January 28, WEDNESDAY 
FEBRUARY 4, WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY 7, SATURDAY 


First SEMESTER 


aa 


Residence halls open for new students 


12 noon 


Program for new students 


- 


Psychological examinations for all new stu 


8-00-12:00. Attendance required. 


Separate conferences for all new men 


women students 


Conference Day for new students 


Registration. Residence halls open for ret 


students after noon. 


Registration 


First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 


Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 1 a.m. 


First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from dates 


penalty 


Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 PI. | 


Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 


Second low grade report due 


Christmas vacation begins, 9:30 p.m. 


Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 


Final examinations begin 
Final examinations end 


First semester ends 
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SECOND SEMESTER 
rY 9, Monpay Opening day for classes at Scripps College, 


Pomona students enrolled in Scripps courses 
are expected to attend. 


RY 10, TUESDAY Registration of new students 
Ry I1, WEDNEspAY _ Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 


RY 12, THURSDAY Opening Convocation of Second semester, 11 
a.m. 


RY 25, WepDNEspAY __Last day for entering courses 


6, SATURDAY Matriculation and Parents’ Day Convocation 

19, FRIDAY First low grade report due 

24, WEDNESDAY Final day for withdrawal from classes without 

penalty 

27, SATURDAY Spring vacation begins, noon 
5, Monpay Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 

23, Fray Second low grade report due 

To May 21 Reading period. Seniors in certain departments 


excused from classes in field of concentration. 


2, 24, 25 Comprehensive Examinations. Seniors taking 
comprehensives excused from all classes. 


0, SUNDAY Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
, WEDNESDAY Final examinations begin 

, WEDNESDAY Final examinations end 

2, SATURDAY Alumni Day 

3, SUNDAY Baccalaureate 


4, Monpay Commencement 
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Frank H. Harwood, President Rudolph J. Wig, Vice-President 
Dell A. Schweitzer, Vice-President Ernest E. Jones, Secretary-Treasu 
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George L. Eastman, Hollywood Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino — 
Edwin F. Hahn, Pasadena Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 
Term oF OrFice Expires JUNE, 1948 3 
George S. Sumner, Claremont Dell A. Schweitzer, La Crescen 
Arthur M. Dole, Pomona Ruth Chandler Boswell, Pasade: 
Charles K. Edmunds, Claremont George R. Martin, Los Angeles 
TrRM oF Office Expires JUNE, 1949 : 
Fred W. Smith, Ojaz Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles | 
Frank H. Harwood, San Dimas Paul Fussell, Pasadena 
Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley Robert H. Craig, Puente 
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C. Stanley Chapman, Fullerton Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Mad 
Mary Clark Eversole, La Canada Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angel 
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Charles E. Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Ang: 
Honorary MEMBERS 
Donald G. Aplin, Highland William S. Mason, Pasadena | 
William L. Honnold, Los Angeles Luther Freeman, Claremont — 
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Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 
Managing Director, Claremont College President of the Alumni Ass } 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE | 
Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897-) 
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Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - 1941 | 
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RotpH FarrcHILp 
GLENN V. FULLER 
Harotp A. NELson 
May C. Frank 


Lucitte Gramse McCartuy 


FACULTY EMERITI 


Date denotes beginning of original 
appointment at Pomona College. 


Cuares Kzyszr EDMUNDS 860 Columbia. 


President Emeritus. 1928. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; 


of California. | 
Box 433, Balboa I 


Frank ParkHursT BRACKETT 
Emeritus Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundanoi 


Director of the Observatory. 1888. | 
B.A., M.A., Se.D., Dartmouth College. | 
t 


\ 
i 
y 


LL.D., Occidental College; LL.D Uniy 


GrorcE STEDMAN SUMNER 305 College 
Emeritus Professor of Economics and Sociology. 1897. 
Controller, 1922-194!. | 
B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 

540 E. Six 


WILLIAM PoLk RussELL 
Emeritus Professor of Mathematics on t 


he Joseph W. Fiske Foundation. 1904. | 
B.A., M.A., Cumberland University. a 


GracE Etta BERRY 353 W. Eleven 


Emeritus Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics. 1909. | 
B.S., M.A., Mount Holyoke College. | 
210 E. Foothill} 


Bruce McCuLvLey | 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature. 1921. | 


B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. | 
706 Indian Hilf 


| 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 


Emeritus Professor of Psychology. 1916. 
B.A., M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


1293 Dartmout 


Wituiam Atwoop HILTon 
n the Willard George Halstead Foundation. 16) 


Emeritus Professor of Zoology 0 
B.S., Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Epwarp TAYLOR 1022 Harvai 
Emeritus Professor of Engineering Mathematics. 1920. 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 


WituraM Kirk 705 Indian Hil 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder. Foundation. 1922. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 

EvErETT SAMUEL OLIVE South a 


Emeritus Professor of Piano. 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Study, Simpson College. 


Rotanp Ray TILEsTON | 1245 Oak Grove Ave., Sani 
Emeritus Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation. 1925. 
B.A., M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado College. | 


116 E. Twi 


FRANK WEsLEY PITMAN : 
Day Memorial Foundatt 


Emeritus Professor of History on the Warren Finney 
Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


ieiebe BA GUL by 


Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The 
date denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


Vitson Lyon 345 College Ave. 


ent, 1941. 
University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., 


sity of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; Litt.D., Occidental College. 


AINE LyMAN” 357 W. Tenth St. 

sor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 

Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William B. Olds, 
Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper and other 

can masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. D.Mus., Grinnell College. 


Evan Nicnott’ Eli P. Clark Hall 
of Students, 1919. 

Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Edinburgh 
rsity. 


Waite Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 


sor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Illinois and 
rnia Universities. 


Tazor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 
sor of Education, 1919. 

Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate study, Harvard 
rsity. 


1 DUNCAN 1100 Harvard Ave. 


sor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 
Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


IswaLD WoopForD 443 W. Tenth St. 
sor of Geology, 1915. 
Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


ITH GIBSON 405 Yale Ave. 


of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 
University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate study, California 
‘olumbia Universities. 


GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale Ave. 


‘sor of Mathematics on the Joseph N. Fiske Foundation, 1931. 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


IDNEY ELuis 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 
sor of Psychology, 1931. 
University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


ALFRED ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 
sor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Organists. 


‘NITE CRowELL 450 University Circle 


‘sor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


12 Faculty 


Ray Erwin Baser 999 College 
Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. ay 


Cu’EN SHOU-YI 690 Indian Hill 
Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Ag 
Sinica. ‘| 


Exriotr Curtis Lincoin* 472 W. Ter 
Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation, 1924. | 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard University 


BENJAMIN Davip ScoTT 828 Colleg. 


Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston University; Ph.D., } 


University. Graduate work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


WaLTER TickNorR WHITNEY 445 W. Tel 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank: P. Brackett Foundation and Director) 


Observatory, 1929. } 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


J. Epwarp SANDERS 739 Harvai 
Director of Admissions and Assistant Dean of Students, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Francis RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 Colle: 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1925. | 


Secretary of the Faculty, 1944. | 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Tuomas MontacvE Bzccs° 424 W. TI 
Professor of Art, 1926. 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, Pratt Institute; Dipl6me Ecole des Bec 
Fontainbleau; Graduate study, Harvard University. | 


459 W. Elevi 


‘ 


Cart BAUMANN 
Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


Husert HERRING 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 


| 
Harotp Davis 612 W. 13 
Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford. 
Ernest ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 W. Elen 
Professor of English, 1932. : 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. | 
1006 Colli¢ 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Te 
Seminary. 
Rosert LospincieR STREHLE™ : 1019 Dartmcl 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. | 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate study, /2 
of Southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


Faculty 13 


JoNWAY PIERCE 145 E. Eleventh St. 
sor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1945. 
seorgetown College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


RGE CLARKE 1041 College Ave. 
sor of Military Science and Tactics, 1946. 

ate, Infantry School, Command and General Staff School. Colonel, Infantry, 
Army. 


BERT VIEG 435 W. Eighth St. 
sor of Government, 1945. 
St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


tT Husson* 1250 Amherst Ave. 
sor of Spanish, 1925. 
University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, centro de 
os Histéricos, Madrid. 


iDwARD HoLzER 256 E. Second St. 
sor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1946. 
Reed College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


nN CuNINGGIM 246 E. Seventh St. 
sor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon and John Knox McLean Foundations, 


Vanderbilt University; M.A., Duke University; B.A., University of Oxford; B.D., 
Yale University. 


OKER WRIGHT 580 S. Berkeley Ave., Pasadena 
ch Professor, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
g Professor of American Civilization, 1944. 
Wofford College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina; D.Litt., Wofford 


e. 


-KUANG 


& Professor of Chinese Culture, 1947. 
Lingnan University; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


[ARBURG 225 E. Eleventh St. 


ute Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. 
Jniversity of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


G. Fiskz 238 E. Seventh St. 
ite Professor of Music, 1936. 


» M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, Jacques 
1, Otokar Sevcik. 


ENSON 455 University Circle 
te Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
LA. Ph.D., Stanford University. 


». CoLrTrin 455 W. Twelfth St. 
, Physician, 1940. 
‘omona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Medicine, 


ty of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
xchange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, ,Germany. 
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650 Indian Hill 


Emi.Lie Ev1zABETH WAGNER 


Associate Professor of German, 1928. | 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de TU: 


mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


512 Baughma 
n the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundatio: 


B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Joun Howzs GLEASON 
Associate Professor of History o 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; 


Joun HasKELL KEMBLE™ 
: 


Associate Professor of History, 19 36. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


| 


Wiiu1AM Tuomas JONES 4201 Via | 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 19 38. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton U 

Eart JAY MERRITT Eli P. Cla 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, and Director of Men’s Residences, 1 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A.; Claremont Graduate School. | 


: i 

Cotvin HEATH 750 Indian Hi 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. | 


Hucu J. HamMiLTon 735 Y. 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. 

262 W. ' 


Daryt DayToNn 
Associate Professor of Music, 19 38. 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York with Artur: 
Leonard Shure, Dalies Frantz, and Guy Maier. 


ArTHur BuTLer HircHcock 329 W. Se 


Associate Professor of Music, 1946. 
B.Mus., University of Rochester; Graduate, Eastman School of Music. Studie’ 
Vienna under Eduard Steurmann and Severin Eisenberger. | 
A.LaN B. CoLE 461 Univers 
Associate Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1946. 
B.A., University of Redlands; M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Wituiam G. BLANCHARD 1495 V 
Associate Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further study 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in compositio! 


Freperick Lupwic MuLHAUSER, JR. 146 E. Dart! 
Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. | 

| 

Witus E. PEequEGNAT 433 Har! 

Halstead Foundauon,) 


Associate Professor of Zoology on the Willard George 


B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angele 


814 Dartnt 
a 
| 


FREDERICK BRACHER 
Associate Professor of English, 1944. 


B.S., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Faculty 15 


ucusT BERG 


jate Professor of Psychology, 1947. 
Knox College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


JEANETTE Ewi1nc” 487 W. Sixth St. 


ant Librarian, 1912. 
Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


RECKA 163 W. Eleventh St. 


ant Professor of Art, 1932. 
ate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


H CAWTHORNE 425 Harvard Ave. 
ant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
M.A., University of California. 


PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 


int Professor of Dramatics, 1930. 


Pomona College; Graduate study, School of Dramatics, Yale University; M.A., 
nont Graduate School. 


T MaPLe 365 E. Eighth St. 
rar, 1940. 
Pomona College. 


|AMEs LEE, Jr. 1030 Dartmouth Ave. 
int Professor of Government, 1941. 
Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


TARNER ANGELL’ 160 E. Foothill Blvd. 
nt Professor of English, 1939. 


College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Doctoral Candidate, Yale 
sity. 


SHIVELEY Ho_mes 1245 Dartmouth Ave. 
nt Professor of English, 1941. 
berlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


EFF 338 Harvard Ave. 


nt Professor of Economics, 1945. 
*h.D., University of California. 


v SMITH 145 E. Sixth St. 
wt Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 


omona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


fontcomEry Fryer Live Oak Canyon Rd., La Verne 
it Professor of Physics, 1946. 
omona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


[ERMAN Hanscu 129 E. Sixth St. 
t Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
versity of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


SMITH Briccs 148 W. Ninth St. 
t Professor of Music, 194}. 


B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


16 Faculty 


Dwicut LEonarD RYERSON 1161 Columbi: 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angel 


Mires D. McCarTHy 234 Yal 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.S., West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Henry Corp MEYER 260 E. Th 


Assistant Professor of History, 1946. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Ex_mer B. ToisTED 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1947. 
B.S., M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Brown University. 


BenyaMIn F. Barr, JR. 


Assistant Professor of French, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


Rosert M. Muir 234 Yale | 


Assistant Professor of Botany, 1946. , 
B.A., University of Wyoming; Graduate study, University of Oxford; Ph.D., t 


of Michigan. 


KENNETH E. FosTER 234 Y: 
Visiting Assistant Professor of Art, 1946. 
B.S., Northwestern University; Ph.D., New York University. | 

Mary C. Love 220 W. rT 
Reference Librarian and Acting Librarian, 1929. a 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


Karen Burt 230 W. Sev 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1943. | 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern ( 

j 


GERTRUDE AMLING 1019 Dartmo! 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1944. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. | 


Joun Rospert von Rour 451 Wi Sei 


Instructor in Religion, 1945. 
B.B.A., University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; Docto. 


date, Yale University. 


Joun SEWALL SHELTON 1100 Oxf 
Instructor in Geology, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; Doctoral Candidate, Yale University. | 

! 

Cuirton Hoiianp Kreps, JR. Baldw 


Instructor in Economics, 1946. | 
B.A., College of William and Mary; M.A., University of North Caroliné: 
Candidate, Duke University. 


Ropu FatrcHILp 608 Indian I 


Director of News Bureau and Instructor in English, 1946. ( 
B.A. and Bachelor of Journalism, University of Missouri; M.A., School of f 
- | 


Columbia University. 


Faculty 17 


GoLay 
uctor in Government, 1946. 
University of California; B.A., M.A., University of Oxford. 


, HoLtanp 203 E. Sixth St. 
yctor in Psychology, 1946. 


Stanford University; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Yale University. 


234 Yale Ave. 


SELFRIDGE ADAMS 234 Yale Ave. 
ctor in Music, 1946. 


Pomona College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Eastman School of Music. 


tJ. NEwMAN 

ctor in History, 1947. 
Hiram College; M.B.A., University of Pennsylvania; M.A., and Doctoral Candi- 
Princeton University. 
PERRY 

ctor in Economics, 1947. 


University of California; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, University of California 
; Angeles. 


EWITT SCAFF 
tor in Sociology, 1947. 
University of Texas; B.D., Chica 


go Theological Seminary; M.A., and Doctoral 
date, University of Texas. 


Brannt Deve 


Director of Women’s Campus and Lecturer in Spanish, 1945. 
M.A., Stanford University. 


Harwood Court 


LFORD ZORNES 


tor in Art and Visiting Artist on the Viola Minor Westergaard Foundation, 1947. 
mia Landscape Artist; Artist with American Army in China-Burma-India Theatre. 
EAN 


g Instructor in Violoncello, 1946. 
of Jacob at the Royal Conservatoire in Brussels. 


IMM 


or in Engineering Drawing, 1947. 
alifornia Institute of Technology. 


FACULTY OF THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES 


| IN POMONA COLLEGE 
VHITMAN BRADLEY 


mw of History and Dean of the Claremont Graduate School. 
(.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


/HEODORE PERKINS 


€ Professor of Psychology, Claremont Graduate School. 
-A., Ph.D., University of Kansas, 

; 
cave, first semester, 1947-48 
fave, second semester, 1947-48 
Fave, 1947-48 


| 


18 
FACULTY COMMITTEES 1947 - 1948 


First person named is the Committee Chairman. 


ry of the Faculty, Dean of Students, 


Administration—President, Secreta 
Hamilton, Baber, Davis. 


of Women, Strathmann, Fiske, 


Admission—Sanders, Nicholl, Gibson, Maple, Lee, Crowell. 


Athletic Council—Nixon, Nicholl, Cuninggim, three student represen 


and two alumni representatives. 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California Interco 
Athletic Conference—Nicholl, Jaeger, Nixon. 

Classi fication—Maple, Nicholl, Sanders, Wagner, Angell, Holzer. 

College Life—Nicholl, Gibson, Blanchard, Jaeger, Holmes, ¢ 
Cuninggim, Merritt, Jones; President and Vice-President of the As: 
Students, President of the Associated Men Students, and Presiden 
Associated Women Students, consultant members on call. : 


Courses of Study—Strathmann, Iredell, Fitts, Fiske, Maple, Davis, 
Benson, Vieg, Pierce, Jones, Gleason, Woodford. | 
| 


English—Bracher, von Rohr, Mulhauser, Ryerson. | 


Health—Gibson, Nicholl, Nixon, Coltrin, Mrs. Allen, Cawthornel 
Merritt, A. W.S. and A.M. S. Presidents consultant members a 


Library—Baumann, Angell, Crowell, Hitchcock, Hamilton, Gleason, 


Love, Bracher. 
| 


Personnel—Sanders, Berg, Gibson, Fitts, Nicholl, Maple, Pequegn 


Deuel, Hamilton, Merritt, Mulhauser. 
Public Events—Nicholl, Lyman, Scott, Iredell. | 
I 
Religious Activities—Cuninggim, Scott, Baber, Meyer, Vieg, ¥' 
Shelton, Herring, Co-presidents of Christian Association. 


| 
4 
| 
t 


Scholarships—tredell, Nicholl, Gibson, Bracher, Meyer, Husson. 
Student Aid—Nicholl, Gibson, Sanders, Strehle, Baber, Smith. [ 


A 
Hansch, Nicho 


Vocational Counseling and Placement—Lee, Berg, 
Sanders, Maple, Lincoln, Fitts, Dayton, Fryer. 


The College 


MONA COLLEGE celebrates its sixtieth anniversary with the 
cademic year 1947-48. The college owes its inception to early 
sttlers in Southern California whose previous affiliations led 
) the founding of a “Christian College of the New England 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a 
| and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
ard of Trustees by the General Association of Congregational 
es of Southern California. The original trustees were: Henry 
Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, Elwood 
, James T. Ford, James H. Harwood, Dexter D. Hill, 
re C. Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry 
aer, Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, 
drew J. Wells. 
the freedom characteristic of Congregational organization, 
lege soon made itself the servant of a wider Christian 
up. Today the Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating 
ee from ecclesiastical control but pledged under its charter 
tain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 
us of its heritage, the College gives every encouragement to 
> Study and practice of religion by its students. Within the 
um the department of religion offers general courses 
1 for all students, and more specialized work for those 
to concentrate in religion. Chapel services and the work 
Christian Association emphasize the place of religious 
and activity in the life of the campus. 
ollege was incorporated October 14, 1887, and instruction 
un in September, 1888, in a small rented house in the city 
ona. The following January an unfinished hotel jn 
nt (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
, Was given to the College and the work was transferred 
olace. Although this location was originally regarded as 
'y, Claremont later became the permanent home of the 
By that time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 
me so definitely fixed to the institution that it was retained, 
‘anding the location. | 
ollege Met a need for higher education in Southern Cali- 
id after the initial years its growth was constant. The first 
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class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total numl 
college students was forty-seven. The preparatory depar 
essential in the beginning, was discontinued in 1910. | 

From 1915 until World War Il the enrollment was h 
approximately 800 students divided equally between met 
women and among the four classes. The present enrollir 
approximately 1100, composed of 600 men and 500 women. 

Pomona is a liberal arts college which affords a full ac: 
program in the social sciences, the natural sciences, af 
humanities. The curriculum is planned to give a comprel 
understanding of society rather than technical training in 
specialized fields. The College believes that the best prep 
for life is liberal education, and it aspires thus to train m 
women for professional, business, and civic leadership. 

From its foundation the College has emphasized the | 
standards of scholarship, both in its program and in the s¢ 
of its students. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received r 
recognition as early as 1914, when the College was awa 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 1924 the College has 
further impetus to academic achievement by offering an 
type of instruction which affords opportunities for inde 
study to outstanding students. 

The College recognizes that a primary requisite in the pre 
of high scholarship is the intimate contact of students and : 
Pomona maintains a large faculty in relation to its student bi 
constantly seeks to promote close relations between stude 
‘nstructors. Elementary courses are divided into section 
enough to provide opportunity for discussion. In thei 
division courses students have abundant opportunity for in 
attention. | 

Pomona believes that the highest values of liberal educa 
be attained best in a residence college. Through the devote 
of its Trustees the College now possesses one of the fines: 
of dormitories and dining halls to be found in the country. 4 
mately 800 students can be accommodated on the campus. | 
of normal enrollment all students, except the small grouj! 
at home, live in the dormitories and take their meals in th 

dining halls. Pomona is a community in which the stude! 
i 
| 


living, as well as his academic work, is under the directic 
College. 


The College 21 
THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


| College is the original institution in a group of four 
ed Colleges, of which the other members are Claremont 
Scripps College, and the Claremont Men’s College. 
h each college is autonomous and independently controlled 
vn Board of Trustees, the four institutions cooperate in their 
¢ programs and in use of certain common facilities. 
sroup, which represents a combination of English and 
M practices, arose from the desire of Pomona College to 
1 for itself the advantages of a small college and at the 
ae to provide at Claremont an educational opportunity for 
asing numbers of young men and women who at the end 
d War I were seeking admission to the College. 
the leadership of the Pomona trustees, the institution now 
ated as Claremont College was established on October 14, 
the inauguration of the new plan. It assumed the responsi- 
acting as a central coordinating agency, the direction of 
instruction for the Associated Colleges, and the foundation 
nstitutions as they might be required. Claremont College 
its instructional program under the name of “The 
nt Graduate School,” and the presidents of the under. 
colleges, in addition to their duties in their respective 
serve in rotation for three year terms as head of Claremont 
with the title of Provost. In addition to its own appointees 
ty of the Claremont Graduate School includes most mem- 
1¢ three undergraduate faculties, 


ly objective of the group plan was the establishment of a 
r women. In September, 1927, Scripps College, named in 
Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, whose generosity and vision 
ossible, was opened as a residence college for 225 women. 
beginning the main feature of its curriculum has been a 
quence of courses in the humanities. 

ont Men’s College, the third undergraduate institution, 
ished in 1946 as a liberal arts college training particularly 
ss and public administration. The College is developing 
and academic facilities for approximately 200 students. 
t colleges cooperate in their academic programs and thus 
‘their students many of the advantages of a university 
he undergraduate colleges open their classes without 
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tuition charges to students in the other undergraduate institu 
Selected courses in the Claremont Graduate School are op 
seniors at Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men’s College. 
The colleges maintain a common business office and a joint. 
service which includes the full time services of a physician at 
operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A joint | 
service purchases and catalogues books for the three lib 
Bridges Auditorium, which seats 2600, is administered by Clar 


for the group. 
CLAREMONT 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the academic 
munity of 4000 that has grown up around the college. Th 
settlers were New Englanders and they gave to Claremc 
atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. 

With the growth of Pomona and the foundation of the 
associated colleges the village has come to be a cultural ce 
unusual significance. Four private preparatory schools ar 
located in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congres 
Church, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministe 
missionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the villag: 
tains a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate ; 
beauty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped moi 

Although Pomona College students enjoy in Clarem 
charm and intimacy of a New England village, they ar 
sense isolated from the life of Southern California, for the 
is only four miles from Pomona, a city of over 30,000 inh: 
and thirty-five miles from Los Angeles, with which it has 
bus connections. Claremont is on the main line of the S 
Railway, and the transcontinental lines of the Union Pac 
the Southern Pacific pass through the city of Pomona. 


The Campus 


DNA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and twenty 
res, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift 
Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic 
id fifty in the campus proper centering in Marston 
gle, which was built and endowed by George W. Marston. 
venty buildings on the campus are heated from a central 
ich serves the three colleges. | 


ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


Sumner Hall, a hotel which became the original building 
llege, was removed from its first site in 1922, remodeled 
nistrative and faculty uses, and named in memory of the 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of 
College. 
s Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
setts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
lans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
rooms and departmental offices. It contains also an 
m seating 750. | 
a Colleges maintain a joint Business Office in 
fall. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


it Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The upper 
ains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two audi- 
{ moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 

bel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities for the 
nusic. It contains, in addition to private studios, an audi- 
iting 800. 

abel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, which has a seating 
f 2600, is administered by Claremont College on behalf 
sociated Colleges. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
ges in memory of their daughter, who attended Pomona 
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The Open-Air Theatre, built to take advantage of the 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, « 
the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. LI 
Bixby, ’o1, serves the department of Astronomy. : 

Harwood Hall, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, contain: 
rooms and laboratories for the use of the department of Psy 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, and als 
the department of Geology. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C 
shank, is occupied by the departments of Botany and Zool 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was consti 
1908, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer 
Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for tk 
science collections, all books and bound periodicals are h 
the main library. 


RESIDENCE AND SOCIAL HALLS 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory built | 
accommodates sixty-five students and one instructor. 
The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dorn 
Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
besides the House Master and one or more instructors; | 
tional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclassm' 
Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George W 
in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a: Trustee from 189 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are thr 
dining rooms for special uses. 
Harwood Court, a modern dormitory, named in memo; 
Charles E. Harwood and which also includes Str¢ 
accommodates 180 women. | 
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¢ Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of Mrs, James 
ell, wife of the fourth President of the College, houses 80 


Mulock Mudd Hall, which honors the wife of the late 
. Mudd, a trustee of Pomona, was completed in the spring 
This new dormitory has accommodations for 95 women, 
1em in single rooms. 


lege also maintains five houses as residences for women. 
hese, the Casa Espafiola and the Maison Francaise, are 
or students majoring in Spanish and French. 

ent all women residents are served by the Aurelia Squier 
Memorial Dining Hall. Plans have been drawn for an 
dining hall to serve the residents of Blaisdell Hall and 
ll, and funds are now being raised for this building. 


ident Union, provided through the gifts of many parents 
ited by funds from the Associated Students and the 
the late Florence Riley, houses student oflices, including 
ns, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative 
provides a social center for all students and an attractive 
n which all formal dances are held. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


mont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue Opposite 
s, is the guest house of the colleges and community, and 
| in close association with Pomona College. Parents and 
> invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer or 
nods during visits to Claremont. Public and private 
ms and accommodations for sixty guests under both 
can and European plans are provided. Students who 
turn home during vacation periods find the Inn a 
vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses the 
s of the colleges and the community. 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


rial Training Quarters stand as a remembrance of the 
allege men who lost their lives in the First World War. 
's the gift of the parents of one of these men, Sheldon 

supplemented by the gifts of alumni, students and 
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friends. Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern st. 
size swimming pool. | 
The college is now secking funds to build a War Me 
Gymnasium in honor of those who gave their lives in 
War I. The Memorial Training Quarters will be incorpor 
one wing of the new gymnasium. | 
The present gymnasium, comprising two temporary str 
will be discontinued when the new War Memorial Gymna 


constructed. 
Pomona has excellent playing fields for both intercollegi 


intramural athletics. 
OTHER FACILITIES 


The College operates its own independent deep well water 
the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

A jointly operated Medical Dispensary and an Infirmary s 
students of the Associated Colleges. : 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the 
first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on the 
through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It cont 
historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College's 
Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Poi 


Admission 


ENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon evidence 
ich satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) The 
plicant possesses the necessary mental abilities to carry 
illy the academic program offered here, and will actually 
e abilities to that end; (2) The college, with its program 
litions, and the applicant, with his Capacities, interests and 
re mutually well suited to each other. 

ommittee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in terms 
nably definite academic prerequisites but it makes every 
form judgments on the basis of the total picture rather 
terms of narrowly technical requirements. 

erson interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
vho is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
its is invited to call on the Director of Admissjons at any 
arding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on 
ograms. 

tther information, write to Office of Admissions, Room 
ner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


€ge does not require any particular pattern of secondary 
urses, but assumes candidates will have taken a college 
ty course. Under ordinary circumstances they are advised 
te at least three years of satisfactory study in English. Two 
aathematics are advised for all candidates and those who 
idy mathematics or the physical sciences in college should 
st three years or more, preferably including trigonometry. 
anguage credit is not required for admission but for 
‘ion in many fields a reading knowledge of at least one 
guage is essential. It is much to the advantage of a 
| begin the acquisition of this knowledge before entering 
‘wo or three years in social studies and two or three in 
te also advised. The major attention is given to the 
Preparation rather than to the exact arrangement of 
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It is normally assumed that candidates will have received 
school diploma. Students from foreign countries or thos 
submit records showing unusual patterns of preparation 
submit other evidences of their readiness to undertake college 

All candidates are required to take the Scholastic Aptitud 
administered by the College Entrance Examination Board 
requirement does not lessen the importance of the school 
the personal ratings and personal interviews. The test resu 
be used in the academic advising of freshmen and repla 
aptitude tests previously given during the registration perioc 
page 30 for further information.) In addition, candida 
scholarships are required to take three achievement tests, 
which must be in English. 

It js recommended that applications be filed at the begin 
the senior year in high school. It is probable that appl 
received after March 1st for entrance in September, an 
November 1st for entrance in February, can be considere 
place on the waiting list only. 

Whenever there are more applicants than can be accep 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates wi 
regard to chronological order in which applications are 1 
In all cases admission is granted subject to evidence of sat 
physical condition on the part of the candidate. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


In considering applications for advanced standing the 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It 
honorable dismissal from the previously attended institution 
average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses 
accredited collegiate institutions, together with recomme 
from the proper school officials. The transcript must s 
record in all secondary as well as all collegiate institutions : 

Credit allowed for work taken in other institutions | 
determined by the Classification Committee after the cand 


been accepted. 


ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Mature students, particularly those equipped for advance 
in special departments, may be admitted as special stl 
courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may | 
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I students are not candidates for a degree, though students 


ed to this classification may be accepted later as candidates 
legree. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


uzing the increasing demand on the part of many Junior 
e graduates for an Opportunity to continue their education 
basis of a three-year program leading to the Master’s degree 
than a two-year program leading only to the Bachelor’s 
Pomona College calls the attention of those interested in 
procedure to the general statement on page 64 and the 
lent departmental exhibits of upper division and graduate 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


tion for admission to Pomona College must be made on 
o furnished by the college and all credentials must be filed 


e Committee on Admissions. The forms and credentials 
| are: 


ication Form I. Including $3.50 fee, which is not refundable. 


Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 
incipal or proper school oficial, and by a class-room 
er, sent by them to the Director of Admissions. 


wement of Qualifications. The Committee seeks the most 
lete possible picture of each candidate and to this end 
‘Sa personal, autobiographical statement to supplement 
ther information. Some or all of the following points 
Je discussed although the candidate need not consider this 
tline to be followed: (1) your preparation or background 
lege other than that which will be evident from your 
Tecord; (2) your major aptitudes and interests either of 
ademic or non-academic nature; (3) your purposes in 
to college; (4) your particular reasons for choosing 
1a College. It is permissible to discuss the paper with 
but the writing, both as to ideas and the form in which 
*¢ expressed, must be the candidate’s. The letter may be 


if the candidate wishes. The length should not exceed 
vords, 
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4. Official Transcript of high school record to date. At thet 
selection of candidates, work in progress will be conside 
fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be g 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satis! 
completion of all secondary school work. This transcript 
include interpretation of grading system. It should not | 
until the first half of the senior year has been completed. 
(In addition to the above, the Scholastic Aptitude test 
College Entrance Examination Board must be taken.) 


_ Medical Certificate, on a form furnished by the colle 
signed by a licensed M.D. The college reserves the r 
reject students for health reasons. 


. Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of 
ance. This deposit will apply on the second semester 


bills. 


Applicants who participate in the scholarship exam 
may wait until the awards are announced, but must mi 
$50 deposit within thirty days after they are announced 

Failure to make this payment results in the removal 
candidate’s name from the reserved list. This does not a 
eligibility of the candidate for admission, but candida 
have not paid are placed after those who have paid. Sh 
accepted candidate who has paid this deposit withdr 
days or more before the beginning of the term for whicl 
accepted, $40 will be refunded. Candidates on the wa 
for whom places are not provided will have the entire 


refunded. | 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate fc 
sion to advanced standing must file an official transcri 
college work for which he has been previously registere 
statement of honorable dismissal from the institution last 

SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST | 
All candidates for admission are required to take the : 
Aptitude Test administered by the College Entrance Ex: 
Board and are held responsible for making application tot 
This test is given four times a year: April, June, Au 
December. Students who plan to enter in September at 
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e the test in April and those who apply to enter in February 
vised to take it in November. This test consists of verbal and 
matical sections and is a test of aptitude rather than accom- 
ent. The Board does not publish a detailed description of 
t but a practice form for an earlier test will be sent to every 
ate who registers. 

didates should make application by mail to the College 
ce Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 
forms for this purpose will be sent to any teacher or candidate 
equest. When ordering forms candidates should state the 
which they wish to take the examination. 


College Entrance Examination Board will report the results 
tests to the institutions indicated on the candidate’s applica- 
he college, in turn, will notify candidates of the action taken 


1¢ applications for admission. No reports on the tests will be 
candidates by the Board. 


following is an approximate schedule of the dates for 
g for the examinations: 


CHEDULE OF CLOSING DATES AT PRINCETON, NEW J ERSEY 


fINATION CENTERS APRIL JUNE AUGUST DECEMBER 
SERIES SERIES SERIES SERIES 
the Mississippi River 
the Mississippi... . . Mar.22 May 17 Aug.6 Nov. 15 
the Mississippi River 

Canada, Mexico or the 

a Mar. 15 May 10 July 30 Nov. 8 
of the United States, 

» Mexico, and the West 


a Feb. 22 Apr.19 ‘July Ot (Oct 18 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR SCHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES 


jon to the Aptitude Test required of all applicants for 
n, candidates for freshman scholarships will be required to 
Achievement Tests. Three of the following tests must be 
ie of which must be in English: 
nglish Composition Spanish Reading 
ocial Studies Biology 

tench Reading Chemistry 
‘rman Reading Physics 

atin Reading Spatial Relations 


Expenses 


[ites FROM TUITION and departmental fees covers less th 


thirds the instruction and administrative costs of 
College. Admission to the college in itself confers 
student, in addition to any special awards he may win, 
scholarship of approximately $300. This sum is provided 
from endowment funds and by gifts from those in 
furthering the high purpose of the college. 
The rising costs of education have greatly increased the 
amount spent on each student. The college reserves th 
change any of the following fees at any time should 


make it necessary. 


General Fees 2 
TUITION, including health service, season tickets for Artist 


Course and Athletic Events per semester 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester 


GRADUATION FEE 


Residence Fees 2 
ROOM AND BOARD 
(For men living in Smiley Hall, the charge is $272.50 per 
semester. In Clark Hall a few rooms with fireplace are 
available for men, for which the charge is $340.00 4 


per semester 


semester.) 4 
ROOM DEPosIT, applicable on payment of second semester 
bills. (See pages 30, 34.) $50.00 


RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEPosiT, held until a student with- 
draws from college. 


(See page 34.) $10.06 


Departmental Fees 2 
For exact fees in science, music, and art see Courses 0! 
Instruction. Be 
LABORATORY FEES § 2.00 to 10.0 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.0 
PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 1.50 to I 


FEES FOR APPLIED ART 5.00 to 


is bordered by orange and oak groves. 


The Men’s Campus, a complete unit, 


Values in living are gained from dormitory life at Pomona. 
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33 
for Special Privileges 
LATE REGISTRATION (See page 61) 


$2.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 61) 


3.00 

SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 
or Part-time Students 

SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 


UNITS OF WORK 


per unit $22.50 
AUDITOR'S FEE 


per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 
ollege is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facilities 
mmodate all men students and it 
y living at home will live and dine in college halls, 
lential campus privileges are provided only on the basis of 
lusive charge varying according to location of room. The 


commodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall and Mudd 
“i Toom is adequately furnished : 


by the student are linen, blankets, and spread for a single 
dential campus privileges 


charge of $312.50 per semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 
lence privilege does not include the use of rooms during 
eriods. The residence halls are open for new students the 
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Friday before the opening of the college year and for retur 
students the day of registration. The residence and boarding ¢ 
leges end 24 hours after the last examination at the end of 
semester for all students except seniors and those asked by 
college to remain through Commencement. The residence 
dining halls are closed the day after Commencement. 
Students are required to make a deposit of $50 in the spring b 
drawing for a room for the succeeding year. This deposit wi 
applied on bills for the second semester. The deposit wi 
refunded if notice of withdrawal is given not less than t 
days before the opening of the term for which the stude 


withdrawing. 

A residential breakage fee of $10 1s required from each stu 
from which deductions are made for individual and comn 
damage to college property, any balance being credited t 
student’s account on graduation or withdrawal. Ee 

The college reserves the right to dismiss from a dorr 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde: 


occupant. 
The college may dispose of any articles left by students for 
than six months. | 


BILLS 


All College bills are due each semester in advance and must t 
by the student at the time of registration. Students wish 
arrange for payment by installments should confer with the 
before entering, preferably in the summer preceding regist 
An interest charge of 6% per annum will be made on all 
balances. No refunds are made to those leaving before the: 
the term except that in the case of those leaving before the | 
of the term because of illness one-half of the tuition and lab’ 
fees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out fc 
cause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is r¢ 
No refund is made on a room payment unless the room 1s f« 
to someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. 

Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dist: 
graduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and Library? 
tions by four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commence! 
they are to receive their diplomas with their class. “| 


scholarships and Prizes 


{OLARSHIPS in Pomona College are available to entering 
eshman students, to Junior College transfers, and to resident 
atriculated students. Except as a donor may have given 
instructions to the contrary, it is the practice of the Com- 
on Scholarships to make awards only to candidates who 
€ promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic ability and 
1ents; in qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of 
er, and power to lead and to take an interest in the college 
inity; in physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 
or in other ways. 

ring students must file scholarship applications, together 
he application for admission ($3.50), by March 1, 1948. 
tions should be made on regular scholarship blanks. It is 
ily understood that candidates will not have attended any 
ollege or university. 

andidates for Freshman Scholarships will be required to 
th the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Achievement Tests 
y the College Entrance Examination Board in April. Details 


ing these examinations will be found on pages 30 and 31 
catalog. 


FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘t Four-Year Scholarships: Five scholarships of $2000 each are avail- 
1 the Alumni Scholarship Fund for payment of college bills. $500 
2 the first year and $500 a year for the following three years. The 
or each year is payable half each semester, but the scholarship may 
yawn at the end of any semester if the student’s conduct or scholar- 
‘td is unsatisfactory. A scholarship average of “B” or better is 
expected, 

ndidate for an Alumni Scholarship must be nominated by the 
‘or Headmaster of the secondary school from which he comes and 
‘ecommended by those officials as a person of outstanding ability 
| Promise of being a leader among his fellows and a good student. 
4s for Alumni Scholarships must give evidence that financial aid 
*Y, and payments beyond the first year will be made only if the 
(nues. All candidates must meet the regular admission requirements 
che required examinations. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN 


The following scholarships are available on a competitive bas 
candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the year i94 
Half of the stipend is available in the first semester and half ir 
second semester of the freshman year. The award for the se 
semester is made only if the recipient is in good standing anc 
maintained a scholastic record of “B” or better. 

The Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two schola 
of $500 each, applicable to institutional expenses, open to men. 


The Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: Two scholarships of 
each, applicable to institutional expenses, open to women. Two schola 
of $450 each, open to both men and women. 

The Thomas ]. Dowling Scholarships: Two scholarships of $450 each, 
to both men and women. 

The Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Sc 
ship: An award of $225, open to a man or woman. 

College Scholarships: Eight scholarships of $225 each, open to both 
and women. - 


California Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $450 giv 


Pomona College to a man or woman nominated by the California Schol 
Federation. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships are available for candidates from J 
College, for the year 1948-49, half of the stipend being availal 
the first semester and half in the second semester of the year. 
award for the second semester is made only if the recipient 
good standing and has maintained a scholastic record of 
or better. : 

Junior College Scholarship: One award of $450, open to a man Of W 


Alpha Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $450 given by P. 
College to a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. | 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDEN! 


The scholarships listed below are available for matriculated stv 
during the academic year 1947-48. They are not available to | 
ing students. | 

The Frank G. Butler Scholarships: Three scholarships of $700 


awarded to sophomores, juniors and/or seniors who have achieved scl! 
distinction and who require financial assistance to continue in college. 
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following awards are made on a semester basis. A student 
vins an award for the first semester may also compete for one 
second semester. Applications for scholarships for the first 
er should reach the committee by May 15, and for the second 
er by January ro. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Four scholarships of $225 each, 
d on a competitive basis to men and women of the sophomore class. 


Alumni Fund Scholarships: Ten awards of $225 each, open to men and 
of the sophomore class who have shown scholastic ability and who 
ed of financial assistance. 


JUNIOR CLAss 


Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Four scholarships of $225 each, 


1 on a competitive basis to men and women of the junior class. 


ni Fund Scholarships: Nine awards of $225 each, open to men and 
of the junior class who have shown scholastic ability and who have 
financial assistance. 


SENIOR CLASS 


e Scholarships: Four scholarships of $225 each, awarded on a 
ive basis to men and women of the senior class. 


1 Fund Scholarships: Nine awards of $225 each, open to men and 
of the senior class who have shown scholastic ability and who have 
financial assistance. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


appa Delta Honor Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 endowed by 
of Kappa Delta Fraternity and administered under a special com- 
awarded to a man at the beginning of his senior year. 


Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $175 endowed by the 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of the second 
(0 a senior who has been in residence for three years at Pomona and 
lected for the high quality of his scholarship and his promise of 
tinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


\ Alpha Phi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 endowed 
-mbers of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a man at the 
| of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committee on the 
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basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter fp 
determined by records of student employment during the school year. 
in memory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War II. 


The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A. scholarship « 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer 


class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is available to a woman student. 


The Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providi 
tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Sch 
Committee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee's 
year in Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rai 
but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high 
of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $450 < 
annually to a man or woman who has completed the freshman year in | 
College and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in science. 


by Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, ‘o1, in memory of her husband. 


The A. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $450 oj 
man student from Ventura County, California, who needs financial a 
to attend college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pon 


The Mary Caroline Longley Scholarship: A scholarship of $45 
awarded to a student in Pomona College, preferably a woman, wh 
evidence of outstanding qualities of character, and scholastic achieve 
promise, and who is in need of financial assistance. 


The John P. Evans Scholarship: A scholarship of $450 available at 
College will be awarded annually to a man who has completed two 
Mount San Antonio College. One half of this sum shall be aval 
college bills in the junior year; the remainder for the senior year. C; 
for this scholarship, who will be nominated by the Director of Mi 
Antonio College, must be of outstanding ability and give promise of | 
good students and leaders among their fellows. The candidate selec 
meet regular admission requirements and conditions of competition [ 


at Pomona College. | 

The Associated Men Students Scholarships: ‘The Associated Men 
of Pomona College annually offer the two following awards: (1) / 
ship award of $100 to a man at the end of his Junior year who best ¢! 
a combination of scholarship with leadership and proficiency in ath! 
be considered for the award a man must have maintained at le: 
average in all his college work, and must have been in residence 4! 
for at least one year. (2) A scholarship award of $100 to a man ¢) 
of his Junior year who best exemplifies a combination of scholar! 
leadership and attainment in extracurricular activities. To be cons: 
the award a man must have maintained at least a “B” average in al 
work, and must have been in residence at Pomona for at least one yi 
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DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


Hannah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $100 each are 
ed annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance with 
ions laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


ASTRONOMY 


Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 is provided 
ly from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. Shatto 
jal Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student majoring 
Department of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on the joint 
aendation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. 


GEOLOGY 


Richard E. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $225 from 
ome of the Richard E. Strehle fund is awarded annually to a junior 
ith the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in a field 
it. Choice is made near the end of the sophomore year, on nomination 
‘Geology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The award may 


(held in any year, and additional awards may be made in years when 
jcome is available. 


ethell Oil Company, Inc., Fellowship: An award of $1200 annually to 
led senior or graduate student, on the joint recommendation of the 
t1 of the Pomona College geology department and the California Chief 
‘i of the Shell Oil Company, Inc. The holder of the fellowship is 


€ to write a thesis presenting the results of some original work. 
MILITARY 


ity Science Courses III and IV constitute the advanced course of the 
 ficers’ Training Corps and students who have completed MS I and 
te equivalent) are eligible for enrollment in the advanced course. 
atenrolling in these courses enter into an agreement to complete the 
4” course and attend a training camp. In consideration of this agree- 
sents receive from the United States Government cash allowances 
Ict to scholarships of about $150 a year. (Legislation, now pending 
Cngress, will increase this amount to approximately $425, if enacted.) 
1yn, all necessary expenses in connection with the camp, including 
or tion to and from the camp, are defrayed by the government. 

Ember of students admitted to Military Science Courses III and IV is 
) that number recommended by the College authorities as well 
© pursue the courses for which appropriations are available. The 
nxt students for enrollment in the advanced course is based upon 
Ac mm military training and suitability for appointment as second 
at, in the Infantry section of the U.S. Army Officers Reserve Corps. 
‘tsvho present evidence of above average records while in military or 


& 
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naval service, or in military training in ROTC units of other school 
receive special consideration in the selection of those to whom these s 
ships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


The Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $80, endoy 
the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outst 
student in the Department of Music. 


The William ]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Establish 
alumni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholar 
$90 is awarded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


The Scully Violin Scholarship: An award of $90, contributed by the 
in memory of D. B. Scully, is available annually to a student for les 
violin. 

The Presser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given 
college annually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the as 
of music students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the 


Department. 


PHYSICS 


The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship 
tuition for an upper division man student (preferably one who has 2 
Pomona during the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Cot 
by the Professor of Physics near the close of the second semester. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following awards may be made for 1948-49 to grac 
seniors if qualified applicants appear. Applications should 
the hands of the Committee on Scholarships by January 15 
Should the student selected waive the emolument, the stiper 
be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
be designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


The Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson 
Foundation provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in 
mont Graduate School. When in any year a graduating senior ¢ 
qualify for the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate 


in Pomona College. 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowshif 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individual 
stances. The award is open normally only to students who have d 
full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the uppéel 
the graduating class on the basis of their performance during both t 
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ior years, and who wish to continue their studies either in the 
wont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. 

prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and creative 
ment in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than merely to 
faithful classroom work. The selection will be based not on scholar- 
ly but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a 
egree of promise in a student of outstanding character. The plans for 
fe work are to be made in consultation between the candidate and the 
ttee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. At the 
the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the Committee 
olarships covering the character of his work, impressions of the 
ion in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate future, 
ommendations for the further development or improvement of this 
ip plan. 


Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
‘a College who wish to apply for awards by other institutions 
undations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
‘ships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ition to the awards for graduating seniors offered through 
1 College, scholarships for graduate work are available at the 
ont Graduate School. 

: Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one of $500, 
ded in the field of Oriental Affairs. General scholarships 
each and $420 each are available for work in the field of 
lidate’s choice. A few graduate assistantships with a stipend 
vand half tuition in the Claremont Graduate School are 
, through Pomona College and Scripps College. 


STUDENT AID 


ege desires that no student who is doing good work should 
ndraw for purely financial reasons, To this end the income 
‘1 funds is supplemented by a budget appropriation to be 
helping to pay the tuition fees of students who are in need 
‘ial assistance. Such aid is normally given only to students 
(or intend to become candidates for a degree from Pomona 
‘who maintain a high standard of honor, who are econom- 
heir habits, who are regular in their attendance upon 
Xercises, and who maintain at least “C” grade in their 
Work. Recipients of grants in aid are expected to earn 
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part of their college expenses by employment during vacations a 
term time. | 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who proye | 
to have conformed to the conditions. | 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to anot! 
institution before graduation the total sum granted him by Pomc 
College may become a loan, repayable according to the ter 
applicable to regular student loans. 

All applications for aid should be made to the chairman of 
Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before May 1 for 
Grst semester of the following academic year, and before Janu 
15 for the second semester of the current academic year. | 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 
The income from the following funds is available for student 


The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. Jame: 


Ford in memory of her father. 
The L. H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 
The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 
The Florence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 
The Hagop Bogigian Fund of $31,402. 
The Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 
The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund of $550, given by Mrs. Fann 


Brown. 


The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial F und of $1000 given by Mrs. Fi 


E. Brown in memory of her son. 
The Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by Mrs. Lau 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given by Dav 
Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 


Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help a wi 
student. eee 


The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 


, 
} 


|! 
I 


The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 


__ ee 
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Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 

Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,337. 

Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 

Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund of $3500, given by 
| Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 

lelen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

lenry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

ean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

loward J. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


Intario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given by the Ontario 
ational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


age Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Three thousand 
f this may at some time be used for other purposes. ) 


rthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. C. S. 
id Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and brother. 


ydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


lgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by the Pilgrim Congre- 
Church of Pomona. 


grim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $500, given by the 
| Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


in D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter in 
»£ her husband. 


‘na H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


‘vde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $2000, given by R. P. Shields in 
f his oldest son. 


cia Glidden Strong Fund of $911. 


eet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 


(ria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 
‘ta B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa May 


lary S. West Fund of $2000. 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 


The Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income av. 
annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a gr. 
of Chaffey College of Ontario, California. 


The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students 
The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women 


The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to gradu: 
Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


The Francis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The college also administers loan funds by which it is possi 
cooperate with the urgent need of students in making availz 
them, on an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to cover | 
fees. Interest at the rate of 4% per annum begins on graduat 
at the time of leaving the college. Loans from the following 
may be available, applications for which should be addressed 
Committee on Student Aid. 


The Ray Loan Fund of $1753, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a 


of meeting situations of temporary need. 


The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $410, established by the Cl 


Chapter of the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the I 
Women. 


The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6651, 3 


for men. 
The David Clark Fund of $1144. 
The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $581. 
The George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund of $305. 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1338, available fo: 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pursue 4 
work in other institutions. | 


. 

The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $88, available for under} 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Bot 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. 


General Loan Fund of $69,840. 
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Bertha Lebus Fund of $2000, income from which is available for loans. 


Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the will of 
iggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from which 
ble for loans. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


ommittee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment for 
s needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are thus 
y themselves by various forms of labor such as Janitor work, 
yon tables, general house work and gardening. 


ications for aid in securing employment should be addressed 
Chairman of the Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


lowing prizes and awards are available for general 


lishments and for proficiency in the work of the several 
ents: 


GENERAL 


ena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $40 to be 
to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. course and 
highest in ‘scholarship was established by the bequest of the late 
| Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


rid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by Mr. and 
>. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterberg, an 
vard of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
aplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
orts. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
d is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


‘ontest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
d by the Alumni Association for the three best essays, submitted by 
_0n some phase of the early history of Pomona College. Exact topics 
*h to choose and rules of the contest are announced about October 
Qcement of winners is made at the Matriculation Convocation. 


ART 


gene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15 and a second prize of 
ed for excellence in drawing and design in work presented for the 
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annual exhibition. Given by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory o 
husband, who was an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the 
year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the 
and proficiency in the observatory work are indicated by the best not 
kept in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $20 is giv 
Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, *11. | 


BIOLOGY 


The Vaile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding st 
in Botany or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


ENGLISH 


The John Dye Award: From a fund established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Dye in memory of their son, John Thomas Dye, III, who 
Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps, is offered an annual award of $1 
the best piece of original writing to appear in a student publication 
award is announced at Commencement time. 


The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men anc 
prizes for women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in | 
are available each semester to members of the Freshman class taking En 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. 


GOVERN MENT 


The Cordell Hull Prize: A prize of $50 1s awarded to the stude 
during the year makes the greatest contribution to international unders 
whether in course (Government 167, 168), through the preparatior 
essay, or through leadership in a campus organization devoted to the ¢ 
international affairs. | 


The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a membershi 
American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student di 
best work in the basic course in government. | 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an 4 
ate book, or for a student membership in the American Society fo 
Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in th 
in public administration or in state and local government. | 

The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an ‘] 
ate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review 1s awarde 
student doing the best work in the course in legal history oF cons \ 


law. 
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LATIN 


fudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $5, respect- 
- excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College. 


LIBRARY 


da May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in the form 
chase order for books is offered for the best library submitted by a 
ident, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection but 
ost intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the student’s 


MATHEMATICS 


lewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for excellence in 


Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing both Mathe- 
and 65. 


MUSIC 


irbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize of $50 to 
ed to a student in the department of music, above freshman rank. 
rd is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the 
(915 of Pomona College. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


inney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest open to 
of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. First, 


nd third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endowed by 
VY. Kinney. 


ole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men is held 
lose of the second semester. First and second prizes of $25 and $20, 
ly, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his 
Ar. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, ’96. 


ella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
tants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
1g. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 


{ Miss Stella King. 
RELIGION 


ger Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
‘en to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
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LIBRARY 


+ PRESENT the library contains 116,000 well selecte 
A and 148,000 pamphlets. It receives subscriptions 

periodicals and maintains bound files of approx 
many of which are complete. Especially valuable are th 
holdings in the field of natural science. The library is a 
for U.S. Government Documents and the publicatio: 
Carnegie Institution. 

The following special collections are a part of the genera 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Libr. 
Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P. Bre 
Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of Cher 
and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; the Mathematic: 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall; and the Music Library in Bi 
Hall of Music. Housed in the main building are the h 
California, the Wagner North Pacific Libraries, and t 
Minor Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections. 

An experienced and efficient stafi member is on duty 
students at all hours which the library is open. Most of 
are on open shelves where students may consult them a 
With the exception of reference books, periodicals, 
volumes, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certa 
great demand for class use are placed on reserve, subj 


circulation rules. 


also available the libraries of Scripps College and of the 
Graduate School. The Scripps College Library of ap 
32,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison — 
contains in addition to its general collection the 
Collection of books about women, and the Stephens 

Collection of American History. The library of the 


The student's quest for beauty 


and tranquility leads to Brid ges Hall of Music. 


arnegie Library is rich in special collections 
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fe School, located in Harper Hall, contains approximately 
olumes, including the Oriental Library, the Library of the 
s, and the George Burton Adams Collection of English 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


eph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
ag to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
1 college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
ins such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 


denry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
ory D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
stitution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
n the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
on commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
istory, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
> has come. 

ark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
lectures in the general field of religion. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


sdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
g visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
st to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
student body and class meetings. 

€ stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
af each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attend- 
oth faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


‘ge Chapel, which is altogether a service of worship, is held 
esday morning from 11:00 to 11:25 in Bridges Hall of 
oth students and faculty participate in the program, at 
Ndance is voluntary. 


€xpressions of religious interest and forms of religious 
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activity exist on the Pomona campus: worship, study and 
cussion groups, campus and community programs of service 
contacts with intercollegiate enterprises. During the spring of 
these interests and their sponsoring organizations united to 
the Pomona College Christian Association as a central, cai 
wide agency to encourage interest in religion and to de 
religious activities. | 

The Association maintains relationships with the na 
Student Christian Movement and the World Student Ch: 
Federation. Through one of its committees it joins with the C 
in sponsoring the weekly Chapel service. Under its or the Co 
auspices, or that of both, certain occasions of special rel 
emphasis are provided during the course of the academic 
seasonal celebrations, retreats and conferences, visitations ' 
campus by prominent religious leaders. | 

Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are available : 
Claremont Church. The Church also welcomes the partic: 
of students in the activities of its choir and program of re 


education. 
| 


MUSIC : 
| 


The College cooperates with Scripps College, Claremont} 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School in the presenta 
Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguished masters in tl 
of music. Regularly included in the series is the Los #1 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wall 
For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnit 
every full-time student without extra charge. “s 
Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and nk 
of the faculty and by groups are given on Monday evening 
The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Band, th! 
and Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, 
opportunity for the study and public performance of the 11 
ensemble music. | 
| 


| 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. This association coordinates allt 
activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from 
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own number. All important questions are first considered by 
xecutive Council, a governing group composed of class 


ents and chairmen of other organizations representing various 
ies of campus interest. 


aciated Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 


izations consider and promote the special interests of the men 
omen respectively. 


lent-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite channel 
> discussion of college problems which directly concern both 
ts and faculty, a joint council composed of the Faculty 
uttee on College Life and the members of the Student 
ive Council has been formed and holds regular meetings. 
unt council is not a legislative body but from time to time 


suggestions to both faculty and student groups for further 
‘ration and action. 


Organizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
purpose of promoting class social life. 


‘eta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
\ of California. Upperclassmen “who are of. good moral 
t, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
0 are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
hip” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 


i 


* Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board ; Gamma Chapter of 
‘appa Delta, Sociology F raternity. 


) 


‘mental Organizations. Women’s Athletic Association; 
‘lo Espafiol, Le Cercle Frangais. 


'l Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club : 
(ub, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


(4S Organization. The Pomona College Christian Associ- 


Vuich is composed of various committees for religious 
Ustudy, and service. 


“neous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, in Dra- 
itchesis, in Dancing; Verse Choir ; Camera Club; Ski Club. 
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Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa | 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. 
fraternity has a club room in one of the residence halls on the 


campus. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly excep 
and August. These include: the Annual Catalog, the Rep 
the President, the News Letter for Alumni, and the Quad 
News. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published unc 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student bo 
is devoted to campus affairs. 


The Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated St 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especi 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the As 


Students. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Conscious of its deep responsibility in the administration! 
funds that have been entrusted to it, the college reserves t! 
to request the withdrawal, without specific charges, of any! 
who for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or of its ’ 


} 


constituted committees, is felt not to be a desirable membe 
student body. 

Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpo! 
‘nstitution and to maintain regular attendance on all: 
appointments. 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty © 
with good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Stud! 
expected to show both within and without the College suc: 
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er, morality, personal honor, and the rights of others as good 
ship demands. Failure to do so will be sufficient cause for 
J from the College. 


use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind on the 
} or at college functions is prohibited. Drunkenness at any 
the use of liquor off the campus in a way that would bring 
it to the individual involved or to the college will subject 
dent to disciplinary action. 


College Life Committee exercises the authority of the College 
‘students individually with respect to personal conduct, and 
ident organizations which bear the name of the College, or 
epresent the College in any way. 


idual or collective student enterprises which involve the 
of the participants from the College, while using the 
Mame, must receive the official sanction of the College Life 
(tee. 


AUTOMOBILES 


verning the use of automobiles are formulated and adminis- 
‘the College Life Committee. Students maintaining cars in 
mt are subject to the following regulations: 


nt drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 


particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
d others. 


at drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and local 
ws and comply with their observance. 


ts driving cars in Claremont are required to carry public 
insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thousand dollars 
ved companies. Evidence that the owner of the car holds 
insurance policy extending beyond the end of the college 
ether with the license number of the car, must be deposited 
office of the Dean of Students at time of registration or 
ree days after the car is driven in Claremont. 


to comply with the above regulations shall constitute an 
gainst the College, the penalty for which may include 
tion and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 
or a period not beyond the end of the term in which the 
"curs, 
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MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps and the Clare 
Graduate School, engages the full-time services of a physici 
care for its students. Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin, who has hel 
position since 1940, is a graduate of Pomona College an 
University of Rochester Medical School. 

The medical advice of the College Physician 1s ordinarily 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditu 
hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated 
Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases req 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dre 
and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as | 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of ac: 
or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency trea 
The college nurse visits the residence halls each morning in 
to see those students reported ill. | 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the ( 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness ri 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is four doll: 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontin: 
individual medical service at any time, without previous nol 

The College does not assume responsibility for the cc 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its | 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus | 
functions are stressed in the College medical program. | 

For curative treatment, students have ready access to the | 
Health Service and to the consultants among the leading ph 
of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete service 
financed by the College. | 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are requir 
fees will be met by the student. In any illness the student 1° 
choose his own physician on a private fee basis. | 

Students are expected to conform to the medical regula’ 


the college. 


| 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concer 
College. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the 
year. Every student on entering is given a physical exal! 
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he direction of the College Physician. The medical certificate 
d of all applicants for admission includes a certificate of 
successful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of a satis. 
tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the chest, performed within 
ceding six months. Any student, while in college, may be 
d to present each year a follow-up certificate of examination 
erculosis. Regular work in physical education is prescribed 
jout the four years, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene 
n. 

tics. The direction and financial management of athletics 
h the Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as 
sory body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
aculty and three students. Under the general manager there 
lent manager for each sport. 

ni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and 
ssed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
Ketball courts are within the limits of the campus, and 
exercises and field sports are encouraged. A swimming pool, 
andard size for water polo, and fully equipped with modern 
€s, is open to both men and women. 

Jollege endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, and 
nd the departments have established regulations concerning 
of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that students 
the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


The Curriculum 


A LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT of the liberal 


curriculum has been modified in recent years to me 
needs developed by social, scientific, and technol 
change, the modern program in liberal arts and sciences h 
common with its predecessors a traditional function: to pr 
students for a society which expects of them leadership in d 
roles and offices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, the pt 
of Pomona College is to help its students toward a life in 
professional achievement 1s accompanied by personal hap; 
cultural balance, and social responsibility. Its program, ther 
sncludes both courses intended for general education and c 
designed for specialized study and preprofessional training. 
The immediate objective of general education, as expressed 
course requirements of the College, is to help the student : 
development of: | 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in readi 
writing, and in speech. 

2. Acquaintance with scientific thought and method. 

3. Acquaintance with the historical development ol 
civilization. | 

4. Acquaintance with and understanding of human soci¢ 
problems and its institutions. | 

5. Acquaintance with literature and the fine arts. : 

6. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


With these purposes in mind, the College requires that 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived 
concentrated study, and at the same time, in many instan’ 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every ! 
upon entering the Junior year is required to select a field of « 
tration in which he will complete not less than twenty-four U 
upper-division work during his Junior and Senior years.” 4 

*This requirement applies to all Freshmen who entered Pomona College ind 
Term of 1944 or thereafter, and to all transfer students who plan to graduate fron 
College in June, 1948, or thereafter. Students graduating before June, 1948, m 
the requirements for work in the upper division which were in effect at the tim? 
admission to the College. i 


: 


i 
. 
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entration may be represented by one department or may 
beyond departmental limits to include closely related 
. For students of outstanding ability and well-defined 
, the field of concentration may be developed into a program 
rs study. These requirements and programs of study are 
d in detail in the following pages. 


IMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


College awards only the bachelor of arts degree. 
ncement honors are awarded (1) on the basis of the over-all 
of the student’s work, and of the comprehensive examina- 
d (2) on the basis of the completion of a program in 
Study.” These honors are further described on page 65. 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
or graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
boratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
yers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
uch periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 


- each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
ducation activities. 


ints: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
f units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
1 of the grading system will be found on page 58. 


e: A minimum of four semesters in residence is normally required 
tion. All students are required to complete the final two semesters 
ce unless individual exceptions are made by the Classification 


Yivision Requirements: All students must take courses, usually in 
nan and Sophomore years, according to one of two* patterns of 


1 explained on pages 62-63. The completion of these requirements 
tponed to the Junior year. 


"vision Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 


ttake a program of concentration* leading to a comprehensive 
1 OF its equivalent. 


Education Activities: Six units must be taken during the four 
idence—four units in the first two years and two units in the last 


45 the College made changes in its requirements for distribution of courses 
vo years and for concentration in the last two years. The regulations vary 
MS in residence according to the date of their admission to Pomona College, 
T students, according to the year in which they plan to graduate. 


ek) ae 
i es 
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American History and Constitution: To be eligible for graduati 
students are required by the laws of the State of California to pass ex 
tions in American history and in American institutions, includin 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution. While cour: 
helpful in preparing for the examinations, it is not possible to satis 
requirements in Pomona College by the passing of any course or ¢ 
Examinations to satisfy these requirements will be set semi-annus 
September and in the spring. These examinations will be object 
character and students should be able to achieve a satisfactory grade i 
on the basis of a reading of a standard text book. This requirement i: 
met not later than the beginning of the Senior year, and preferably 
be met during the first two years. Reading lists for those preparing | 
examinations are obtainable from the departments of History and C 
ment. Members of those departments will offer a series of public lectur 
spring which will be mature interpretations of the subject, but they v 
in themselves provide all the factual information necessary to fp: 
examinations. Students desiring further information should consul 
members of the departments of History and Government. 


Foreign Languages: Although the College does not specify a knowl 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several departm: 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. The 
should ascertain the language requirement of whatever program of 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already prep 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in his Fr 
and Sophomore years. : 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end 
given semester must so indicate on his registration card for that tet 
must include the graduation fee ($10.00) with the payment of his ot 
at the time of such registration. Failure to comply with these two 
ments will automatically exclude a student from graduation that seni 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS AND PROCEDUR! 


GrapEs AND GrabE Points: In order to graduate, a student must ea 
as many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grac 
units for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as folloy 


A (excellent) 4 grade points per unit. i 

B (very good) 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) 1 grade point per unit. 

F (failure) o grade points per unit. May be ! 
toa D. 


| 

FF (failure) == © grade points per unit. May not | 
up except by repeating course. 

I (incomplete) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


Hou tt Ue Al 
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FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied by a 
tatement in writing of the cause for the failure, and detailed state- 
case of the F or I grade of the work necessary for its removal. A 
his statement is given to the student. Except in certain year courses 
, if the instructor so recommends, the deficiency may be removed 
uccessful completion of the work of the following semester, all 
s for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weeks 
ginning of classes of the following semester, or such grades will 
ailures. An F grade made up thus may not be raised above a D 
n F grade not so made up remains permanently upon the records 
re. A FF grade can be made up only by taking the work over in 
ere the FF or permanent F is incurred in required work, that work 
repeated when next offered. A student may not continue with 
which he has received a FF. The making up of work which has 
he F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
ut credit and “grade points” for the course. 

mark given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
of additional time for the completion of work, may be changed to 
grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
justifiable cause than illness must first receive permission to do so 
Classification Committee. 

ark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
¢ with provision on page 61. 


t of work: The College regulates the amount of work a student 
as follows: 

rmal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical 
activities. In addition a student may elect for credit Military Drill, 
f the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Play Production. 

ster for 17 units of academic work, a student must have earned 32 
€ points than the total number of units for which he registered the 
‘mester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


ster for less than 12 units of academic work requires special 


of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice as 
le points as the total number of units of registration. 
= end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semester 
made of all students doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the 
seding the date of the report. In addition to these general reports, 
May make reports at any time concerning individual students 
ot in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans reccive such 
| take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 
nd of each semester a complete report is made on every student. 
: becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his standing 
ses for which he has been registered. 
wt the quality of a student’s work declines to such an extent that 
tion in due course seems improbable, he and his parents are so 
The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a student 
| 
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if the quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in 
such case is reached by the joint action of the College Life and Classific 


Committees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unvall; 
carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the Classifi 
Committee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time later 
six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, | 
grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reporting th 


of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular atter 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 
While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has thr 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may seer 
suited to his particular department. ; 


i 

Final examinations are required of all students 
by action of the faculty. Seniors 1) 

in their fields of concentration | 
d. Courses in allied subjects, wi 


Final Examinations: 
subjects, save as exceptions are made 
excused from course examinations 
discretion of departments concerne 
concurrence of the two departments concerned, shall be regarded as | 
the field of concentration. In all other courses Seniors will be expe: 
take the regular final examinations. | 

The schedule of final examinations 1s prepared by the Courses of} 
Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule may be made 1 
the consent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students f 
given at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Classi. 
Committee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Busines 
receipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted | 

| 


Committee. 


| 


' 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitim: 
of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructors {1 
Courses of Study Committee at the opening of each semester. Inst 


certify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students participating : 


trips. 


Faculty Advisers: Each new student is assigned to a faculty advis, 
whom he works during his first year in college. At the end of that 11 
student and the adviser, in the light of the student’s interest, decide) 
faculty member with whom the student will work during the remaf 
his college course. If at any later time a change is deemed wise it | 
through the Personnel Committee. 

Pre-Registration and Registration: Pre-registration is normally cond 
appointed days shortly after the publication of the catalog in the sprit 


° e e ° . b 
all students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects’ 
following year. The fee for any change in this pre-registration 1s tte! 

Pre-registration and registration of new students 


announced days at the opening of each semester. 
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stration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees on appointed 
the beginning of each semester. 

fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the first or 
day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for every day 
er to a maximum of $10.00. 


nts are admitted to those courses only for which they are formally 


ed. 


nts are not received later than two weeks from the beginning of class 


ges in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
€ approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student 
to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution of 
may do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. All 
except those registering for the first time are required to pay a change 
hree dollars. No change of registration is completed until written 
ation to that effect has been sent from the Registrar’s Office to the 
r. 

dent may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
ig of class work by following the procedure prescribed by the Regis- 
ice. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall entail for 
grade of FF for the course, except as circumstances may, in the 


t of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a 
grade. 


ulation: Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance require- 
d the proven ability to carry college work. To this end the standing 
dents is provisional until after they have been in residence for one 
_ At that time those new students are matriculated who have shown 
's in accord with the spirit of the College and who have made at 
average on all work attempted during their term of residence. A 
ttriculation ceremony is held early in the second semester. 

‘s failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of residence 
matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided they 
all the above requirements including a C average on all work 
during their whole period of residence. 


S are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculated. 


‘culty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all academic 
te quality of English used by the student will be weighed together 
oundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members are 
D Teport to the Faculty Committee on English all students whose 
‘tlish is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Committee, 
1 whose English is persistently unacceptable may be required to 
\‘rom the College at the end of any semester by the joint action of 
e Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 
1 is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulation 


_| 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


I 


ALL FRESHMEN and all transfer students who plan to graduate from Pi 
College in June, 1949, must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the foll 
requirements for distribution of courses in the Lower Division. Norma 
distribution requirements shall be met only by year courses. Student 
plan to transfer to advanced standing in Pomona College from other 1 
tions are advised to scrutinize their programs carefully to be sure the’ 


taken the required work. 


1. English. All entering students, including transfer students, v 
given placement tests before the first day of regular classes. Freshme 
transfer students who have not taken Freshman English, will be assig 
sections of English 1 according to the results of the placement tests. St 
who have made exceptionally high scores on the examination may be ex 
from English 1, but may take the course if they wish. Students wh 
made exceptionally low scores on the examination will be reported 
Faculty Committee on English for special work in addition to English 


2. A year course in a biological science: Biology 1, Botany 12 and 
15 or 17; Zoology I. 

3. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemi: 
Geology 1; Physics 1; Physics 51. 

Note: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or G 
but not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of high 
work in one of the sciences listed. | 


4 and 5. Courses in two social science departments (each a fu 
course): History 1; Government 1; Sociology 51 and 52; Econon 
Education 53 and 54. Normally History 1 will be taken as one of | 


courses. 

Note: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in s 
for students who expect to take only one year of sociology. For : 
planning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two 


numbered semester courses will meet the year course requirement. | 


6. A year course in literature, art or music: This requirement | 
met by any course primarily concerned with the appreciation of i 
rather than with the mastery of language as a tool; specifically: 

a. English 57 and 58; English 50. 

b. In the classics and in modern European languages, any ¢¢ 

the original or translation, numbered above 100, except ©, 
composition and conversation. | 

c. Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. — 

>. A year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 553 573 Reli 
six units elected from Religion 1, 2, and 55. | 


\ 
i 
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II 


ents who entered Pomona College as Freshmen before 
insfer students who plan to graduate before June, 1949, may graduate 
he requirement for distribution which was in effect when they entered 


lege. These students must have work in two departments of each of 
se following divisions: 


April 30, 1945, 


I II III 
7 Astronomy Economics 
glish Biology Education 
inese Botany Geography 
mparative Chemistry Government 
Aterature — Geology History 
nch Mathematics Oriental Affairs 
‘man Physics Physical Education 
ek Military Science Religion 
jan Psychology Sociology 
in Zoology 
sic 
losophy 
nish 


sch and Dramatics 


-end of the Junior year, a student must have com 
ss than four units in each of two departments 
(six departments in all). 


pleted a year’s work 
in each of the three 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


I 


ENTs must make a tentative choice of ama 


jor field of concentration 
Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomore 


ting their first two years students will be expected to complete the 
fses required by the department or departments of their choice. 
students who plan to graduate from Pomona College in June, 1948, 
ter, must undertake a program of concentration in their Junior and 
‘Ts. 

adent’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 
eye examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
I 


it must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. In 
irtments research projects take the place of the written examination. 
am of concentration leading to the comprehensive examination must 
it less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six hours 
Courses numbered over 100. These limits apply to that part of the 
fogram on which the comprehensive examination will be set. For 


» 
“ 


j 
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the entire four years of college, not more than a total of fifty-two units i 
one department may be counted toward graduation. : 
Concentration does not necessarily mean a major in a single depart 
but may involve a combination of courses in various departments 
constitutes a significant and unified program and is duly approved. § 
program should be one which gives the student experience in a spe 
develops maturity of thought, and sharpens independence of judg: 
many cases concentration will also be preparation for profession 
other specialized training after graduation. The requirements to 
tration in any department will be found before the list of courses 
the department. The several programs of concentration in fields cor 
related courses in more than one department are described on pa. 


foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command of two is 
It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as possil 


II 


Students who entered Pomona College as Freshmen before the Fall 
1944, and transfer students who plan to graduate before June, 194! 
graduate under the requirements for upper division work which were 1 
at the time of their entrance: thirty-six units of work in courses nu! 
above 100, of which at least twelve must be in one department. 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT | 
GRADUATE SCHOOL oe 


Graduate work in history, Oriental affairs, Latin America, p' 
economy, psychology, literature, philosophy, the biologic 
physical sciences, and the fine arts and music, alon 
professional work in public school education and psychol 
conducted by the Claremont Graduate School, whose 

‘ncludes the combined staffs of Pomona College, Scripps € 
and Claremont Men’s College, as well as its own appe 
catalog will be furnished upon request to the Dean of the! 


Graduate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND GRADUATE ri 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who ent 
advanced standing to continue their education on the bas 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well a 


mi y 


1 
4) 
\ 
| 
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Casual groups gather for study in the shadow of majestic Bridges Auditorium. 


lovely ballroom, is the recreational center of the ¢ 


The Student Union, with its 
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ors degree, Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate 
have planned their offerings so that the closest articulation 
srgraduate and graduate study is possible. 


HONORS STUDY 


study is aimed at a deeper and more scholarly grasp of the 
s chosen field than is customary; it is also aimed at broaden. 
intellectual life by the discovery and exploration of topics 


hors program frees the student’s energies by allowing him, 
amore flexible use of instruction and courses of study than 
to spend a considerable portion of his time in independent 


of a record which shows promise of compe 
of high quality; he will be continued only if he exercises 
and self-direction, places scholarship consistently first 


CONDUCT OF PROGRAMS 


Iministration of honors work is vested in the Courses of 
nmittee, which reviews the Programs of honors 
y departments, divisions, or inter-divisional com 
isters the faculty regulations pertaining to them. 


study 
mittees 


Che number of hours allotted to honors study must be 
1 twelve and not more than eighteen. Within the limits 


Soh 
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of these hours a student may be excused from formal classes. 
method of honors study varies in the divisions: it may be c: 
on in seminar or laboratory projects, ofr it may consi: 
independent study or creative work. 

The general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two uni 
work which may be taken in one department applies also to h 
programs. The comprehensive examination in an honors pro 
however, may cover a greater arca than does the Senior co 
hensive examination required of all students. | 


Application: Application for enrollment should normal 
made at the end of the Sophomore year, The application 
obtainable at the Registrar’s office, must include a statement 
program which the applicant intends to follow and mt 
approved by the faculty member in charge of the progran 
detailed information concerning divisional and depart: 
programs the student should consult members of the depa 
or division in which he would like to undertake honors stud 


Withdrawal: A student may withdraw from honors st 
his own request with the approval of the division concern 
case the performance of a student falls below a standard 
quality either in his honors work or in his courses, he 1 
withdrawn from honors status either by the division or 
Courses of Study Committee. : 


Examinations: Evidence of the success of the student 
honors work is measured by written and oral examinations < 
tered toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or 
the Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study W 
a part of the honors examination in that field. With regat 
ordinary courses the student is subject to the requirements 1 
pertaining to them. He may be exempted at the discretio 
instructors concerned from taking course examinations W! 
field of his honors program. | 

A student’s performance in his honors examination an 
other work required for the completion of his honors | 
is judged by the department or division in accordat\ 
procedures approved by the division, or, in some instanc, 
‘ nter-divisional committee with the approval of the Courses! 
Committee. A student who has maintained in all his work 
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iverage of 3.0 and who has met successfully all the require- 
of his honors program will be graduated with honors in the 


ompletes work worthy of credit will be recommended by 
urses of Study Committee for graduation in course (rite). 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


i College awards the distinctions cum laude, magna cum 
ind summa cum laude to graduating seniors who have 
ished themselves in the over-all average of their work and 
enior comprehensive examination. To be eligible for such 
students must maintain at least the following grade point 
: for summa cum laude, 3-9; for magna cum laude, 3.6; for 
de, 3.3. 


Pre-Professional Programs 


we academic program of Pomona College furnishes 
ration for many of the professions. Indicated beloy 
suggested curricula in a number of fields. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on M 
Education of the American Medical Association as min 
requirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many 
leading medical colleges, however, have requirements well b 
this minimum, and are selecting only those who are best pr 
and have demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and la 
personal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to atte! 
crowd the minimum requirements into two years of college 
but to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational f 
tion. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding | 
biological and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives | 
pre-medical course. It is important to note that these objecti 
stressed by all medical colleges. | 

Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirem! 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requiren: 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can re 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, } 
the specific requirements of any medical college and the: 
needs of individuals. 
FRESHMAN YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 1; Zoology 13 Histo’ 
SopHOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 110; German 1; Zoology c 
Electives from literature, art or music; philosophy or religic. 


| 


Junior YEAR: Chemistry 59, 106; Zoology 120; German 53: 
from social sciences. | | 


SENIOR YEAR: Physics 51; Zoology 106. Especially recot? 
science electives are: Chemistry 158 and Mathematics 65; ' 
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ogy, Psychology, Physiology, Advanced Organic Chemistry. 
t medical colleges require a reading knowledge of either 
1, German or Spanish, with a preference for German. Students 
ng to study medicine should anticipate these requirements by 
some language in high school with the view toward com- 
y at least one year in college. In addition, students should 
t with their adviser to determine the proper time to take the 


il Aptitude Test, passing of which is an entrance requirement 
t medical colleges. 


ents interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoology 
ment. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


engineering profession has assumed a more important role 
lern society, there has been a growing demand for profes- 
engineers who have, in addition to technical ability and 
, a broad understanding of the economic, social, and political 
vhich are molding modern civilization. Recognition of these 
nents for the modern engineer may be found in liberalized 
a of leading engineering schools. 

nts at Pomona College who plan to enter a professional 
ting school have an Opportunity to obtain an excellent 
‘on in mathematics and physical science in addition to a 
anced liberal training. During the first two years, the 
ended pre-engineering course closely parallels the courses 
M many engineering schools. While no professional engi- 
‘courses are offered in the junior and senior years, and no 
ing degree is granted at Pomona, it is possible in some 
( students to enter a graduate school of engineering after 
faduated from Pomona with a concentration program in 
iscience. Those who plan to continue with engineering 
fitter leaving Pomona should consult with members of the 
aysical science who are acquainted with engineering school 
1ents. 

lowing courses should be scheduled during the first two 


LY YEAR: English 1; Mathematics 1; Engineering Drawing 
Ttry 1. 
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SopHOMORE YEAR: Mathematics 65; Physics 513 Engineering D 
ing 59, 60. 

Those who wish to obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree bi 
entering specialized engineering training will normally ele 
Geld of concentration in physical science and will satisfy all 
graduation requirements. 


TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATIC 


Certificates: In California every public school teacher must h 
certificate. The certificate 1s issued by the county in whicl 
teacher is employed upon the presentation to the county boa 
education of a credential issued by the state board of educ 
through its commission on credentials. | 
It is the policy of Pomona College to encourage student: 
paring for professional work in Education to supplement: 
undergraduate courses with additional study at Claremont Gr: 
School, or at some other graduate institution. The recommen 
for the credential then is issued from the graduate school. 
Claremont Graduate School is authorized to recommend | 
dates for the following credentials: General Elementary; 
High School; General Secondary; Junior College; Special Seca 
in Art, Music, Physical Education; Elementary and Sect 
School Administration; Special Elementary and Secondary 
Supervision ; and Supervision of Attendance. In addition, Clau 
Graduate School offers work to satisfy wholly or in part 1 
ments for various other credentials issued by the State Depa: 
of Education. . 
Inasmuch as requirements vary considerably for differet 
dentials, students who expect to enter the profession of Educa! 
California should consult the Education Department con’ 
these requirements as soon as possible after admission. | 


| 


} 
i 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


; | 
FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the cred! 
view. Selections from recommended electives. 


| 


SopHOMORE YEAR: Education 53 and 54 (with permission } 
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ed Freshman year) ; Psychology 51 or 53; further work jn the 
t matter to be taught. Selections from recommended electives, 
R YEAR: Education rox (187 in 1947-48), 102, 104; Psychology 
‘108; selections from junior and senior year electives and from 
t matter fields. 


R YEAR: Education 104 (if not taken in junior year) and 18¥. 
ions from junior and senior year electives and from subject 


r fields. 


or and Senior Year Electives (for students concentrating in 
tion): Philosophy 155; Physical Education T23, A t2diuro0: 
logy 103, 156; Scripps IV-112, IV-r114. 


mmmended Electives: Candidates for California teaching 
tials are strongly advised to elect as many of the following 
sas possible: Art 3; Economics 5, 109 (for prospective 
istrators); Government 1: History 1, 55; Mathematics 58; 
57; Physical Education 5; Psychology 162; Speech and Dra- 
52 or 53; Sociology 51 and 52; Zoology 121. 

following teacher-training courses are available as a part of 
‘am of concentration in the departments named, or may be 


electives in the major field of Education: Mathematics 135; 
| Education 119, 154, IQI. 


| 
| 
| 


| PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


"URSES necessary for the training of public school music 
| are given in Pomona College except the advanced courses 
ition and the teacher training courses. These are offered in 
‘remont Graduate School, through which institution the 
‘dential is obtained. 

ourses which should be taken in Pomona College in addition 
d music are: Music T, 55, 104, 107, 113, 159; and at least 
$ course in Education. 
ate law requires that each candidate for a special secondary 
(lin music shall show a certain degree of proficiency in the 
‘ce, conducting, and orchestra and band instruments. It is 
‘ected that the student will present a senior recital. For 


“etails concerning this requirement, consult the Department 
i 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION concentration statement given on page 
with the variations in emphasis as outlined below gives the 
requisite for advanced work in the following three fields. ) 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 

FRESHMAN YEAR: Biology 1; Chemistry 1; Education 53; Engli 
Physical Education 5; Psychology 51. | 
SopHoMoRE YEAR: Art 513 Music 53; Sociology 51, 52; Speect 
Dramatics 53; Zoology 60, 121. 
Junior YEAR: Art 9; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Soci 
107; Speech and Dramatics 61; Psychology IV-r10. | 
Sentor YEAR: Art 61; Education 101; Physical Education 129 
Psychology V-119. Suggested: a course in English. : 

Summer Work recommended: Attend Camp Counselor's 
ing Course; be a counselor at some camp (crafts in particul: 
recreation leader at some playground; take a Nurse’s Aide Tr 
Course. | 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 

FRESHMAN YEAR: Biology 1; Chemistry 1; English 1; Psyc 
51; Physical Education 5. | 
SopHoMoRE YEAR: Education 53; Music 53; Physics 1; Psyc 
107; Sociology 51 and 52. | 
JUNIOR YEAR: Physical Education 123, 124, 129; Psychology ] 
Speech and Dramatics 52; Zoology 60, 121. . 
Senror YEAR: Physical Education 126, 152. | 

Summer Work recommended: Take a Nurse’s Aide T 


| 
| 


Course; First Aid. | 


RECREATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR: Botany 15; Education 53; English 1; M} 
Speech and Dramatics 52. | 
SopHOMORE YEAR: Art 51; Psychology 51 or 533 Sociology’ 
Speech and Dramatics 61; Zoology 121. | 
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R YEAR: Music 53; Physical Education I1Q, 123, 124, 126; 
ology 103, 108; Speech and Dramatics 533 Sociology roo. 


R YEAR: Art 9; Education 101; Sociology 107, 110; Speech and 
atics 134. 


gmer Work and Extra-Curricular Interests recommended: 
1 Camp Counselor’s Training Course; be a counselor at some 


work as a playground assistant; take ceramics or crafts 
igs at Scripps College. 


-PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING 


E RECOMMENDATION of graduate schools of journalism and of 
uished journalists, students planning a career in journalism 
vised to concentrate in any principal field of study, to secure 
d and liberal education, and to improve their mastery of the 
writing. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the arts, and 
languages are strongly recommended. Study in the natural 
s is often desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic work 
tration in one of the sciences is advisable. 

uction in journalistic practices is offered specifically in Eng- 
and general training in accurate observation and reporting is 
ortant part of all writing courses: English I, 63, 64, TIT, 151. 


SOCIAL WORK 


MAL TIMES persons who expect to enter social work as a 
on will find it necessary to have a degree from a graduate 
of social work; otherwise the regular social work agencies 
t employ them. However, the expansion of social services 
it years has created such a heavy demand for workers that 
in fields (such as probation work with young offenders, Red 
ork, old age assistance, etc.) college graduates who have had 
h undergraduate training in the social sciences are accepted. 
hoping to work up to the higher administrative positions 
| a: should take a regular course in a graduate school of 
‘ork, 


PRE-SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM 


‘MENTs: Psychology 51 or 53; Sociology 51 and 18 hours of 
vision sociology, including Sociology 106 and ror. Also 6 
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hours chosen from the following: Economics 111; Education 
Government 103; Physical Education 124 and 126; any u 
division psychology courses. 


Recommendations: A student preparing for social work will 
‘+ advisable to take, in his freshman and sophomore years 
following courses: Government I, History 1, Economics 51, M 


matics 58. 
Students expecting to do social work in the Pacific Soutl 


should learn to speak Spanish. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


STUDENTS PLANNING to prepare themselves for Seminary or Di 
School training, with a view to entering the ministry, miss 
work, or religious education, are advised to secure a well-rou 
college education. | 

Concentration in religion in their undergraduate progr. 
normally deemed inadvisable; such students could most prol 
fulfill their requirements for concentration in one of the foll 
departments: English, History, Philosophy, or Sociology. I 
event, the total program for such students should include all 
following as a minimum breadth of preparation: four sel 
courses in English (composition and literature); four sei 
courses in foreign language; two semester courses in natural s 
including at least one course in biology; four semester cou! 
social science, including at least one course in social psycholog 
in sociology, and one in economics; two semester courses inh 
two semester courses in philosophy; and six semester coul 
religion, including Religion 1, 2, and 65. 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


BROAD GENERAL TRAINING which will include survey courses i! 
lish and American literatures and U.S. history is essent 
students planning to become librarians. The ability to use | 
writer with accuracy and with a fair degree of speed is quite! 
sary. A reading knowledge of at least two modern languages ’ 
be acquired early in the course. Students expecting to take up) 
school library work in California are required to complet 


a 
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in education. Although it is not a prerequisite, actual 
ence in a library is a distinct advantage. 

ile concentration in pre-library training is not offered, 
ts looking forward to work in this field are strongly recom- 
sd to take the following courses: English ror or 103, 105; 
y 113 Or 103 or 107; six hours of advanced work in 
ophy, Psychology, or Foreign Languages. Other recom- 
d courses include Education 104, Psychology 107, Art 51, 
phy 55, Comparative Literature 18r. 


OCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 


GH THE faculty advisers the college endeavors to give the 
um assistance to its students in their choice of a career. In 
n, it maintains a vocational counseling and placement service 
benefit of students and alumni. 

service aims to provide reliable occupational information 
ung representative business organizations, governmental 
s, and the professions. It is also prepared to assist those 
| to its help when they are seeking employment. The office 
Director of Vocational Counseling and Placement is located 
m 107 Sumner Hall. 


Concentration In Special Field: 


OMONA COLLEGE offers concentration in most of the di 
ments under Courses of Instruction. In addition to 
concentration programs in the following special field 


available: 
HUMANITIES 


For students who are interested in concentrating in the : 
intellectual, and cultural life of a historical period, Division I 
Humanities, offers two programs of concentration which have 
organized from the offerings of several departments. | 

To provide a framework of reference for all other course 
and independent reading in the concentration, the student c/ 
trating in either Nineteenth Century Culture or in Contem; 
Culture is required to take one course in literature, one in h 
and one in philosophy. Beyond these required courses, the s 
‘5 free to elect those courses which he and his adviser feel w! 
prepare him for his Senior Comprehensive Examination an 
contribute most to his intellectual development. ! 

Students interested in concentrating either in Nineteenth C 
Culture or in Contemporary Culture should consult Mr. ; 
Meyer, Department of History, or Mr. Frederick Mulhaus 
Department of English. | 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CULTURE | 


Requirements: Not less than 24 and not more than 36 hours 0 
division work, including the following courses: English 104; Histc 
or 112b; History 107b; Philosophy 151. | 

The Senior Comprehensive Examination will consist of three parts: 


I. Nineteenth Century Literature. Preparation for this section of th: 
nation may be accomplished by independent reading and by election } 
following courses: English 104, 105b, I-139, 1-144; Comparative L: 
181 a, b. | 

II. Nineteenth Century History. Preparation for this section of tht 
nation may be accomplished by independent reading and by election | 
following courses: History 107), 12b, 114, 115a, 119b, 121b. | 
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Either A or B: A. Nineteenth Century Foreign Literature. It is 
d that the student will elect to present the literature of one foreign 
ge, and will present evidence, before his Junior year, of sufficient 
; knowledge of the language to prepare himself for the comprehensive 
ation. Preparation for this section of the examination may be accom- 
by independent reading and by election from the following courses: 
103a, b, I-124, I-125; or Spanish 113, 114, 173a; or German toga, b. 


usic and Art. Preparation for this section of the examination may be 


lished by independent study and by election from the following 
: Music 112a, b, II-69; Art II-143. 


nts will be expected in this examination to be able to organize their 
dge of Nineteenth Century Culture so that their knowledge of the 
disciplines will illuminate each separate discipline. For example, their 
dge of history will illuminate their knowledge of literature, and their 


dge of the philosophy of the period will illuminate their knowledge 
ture and history. 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


ements: Not less than 24 and not more than 36 hours of upper 
work, including the following courses: History 113a, b; English 192; 
hy IV-160 or 154. 


Senior Comprehensive Examination in Contemporary Culture will 
of three parts: 


ntemporary Literature. Preparation for this section of the examination 
accomplished by independent reading and by election from the 
g courses: English 192; Comparative Literature 181; Drama IT-150. 
patemporary History. Preparation for this section of the examination 
accomplished by independent reading and by election from the 


4 courses: History 113a, b, 201, III-128; Senior Humanities; Govern- 
ty 126 
op) . 


ither A or B. 
temporary Foreign Literature. It is expected that the student will 


‘present the literature of one foreign language, and will present 
>| before his Junior year, of sufficient reading knowledge of the 
t to prepare himself for the comprehensive examination. Preparation 
Ssection of the examination may be accomplished by independent 
3nd by election from the following courses: French 157a, b, 121b, 
Spanish 173a, b; or German 158. 

Cemporary Music and Art. Preparation for this section of the exami- 
'y be accomplished by independent reading and by election from the 
n courses: Music II-170; Art II-143. 

“'§ will be expected in this examination to be able to organize their 
C2 of Contemporary Culture so that their knowledge of the several 
4 will illuminate each separate discipline. For example, their knowl- 
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edge of history will illuminate their knowledge of literature, and 
knowledge of the philosophy of the period will illuminate their kno 
of literature and history. 


| 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS | 


Tus procRAM is designed for students having an interest i 
political, economic and cultural aspects of international relati 
well as for those contemplating careers in diplomatic sery 
foreign commerce. All those electing this area of concentratio 
be required to have a reading and speaking knowledge of a 
one modern foreign language. Evidence of ability to read and 
a foreign language (French, Spanish, Chinese, German, or Rv 
must, except in the case of Chinese, be submitted to the pr 
adviser by the beginning of the junior year, and the lar 
department concerned must certify the competence of the ; 
in that language not later than the close of the first semester: 
senior year. | 


Lower-division prerequisites: History 1; Government 1; Ec 
ics 51; at least one modern foreign language. | 


Lower-division recommendations: Economic geography;: 
tials of psychology; elements of sociology; introduction | 
losophy; history of the United States. 


PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 


A minimum of 30 upper-division units in Economics, ( 
ment, and History, and either Latin American or Oriental | 
q 


Required: 24 units as follows: 
International relations and international law | 
International trade and international economic affairs | 
History of modern Europe | 
Latin American or Oriental Affairs 


Recommended: Supplementary courses in any of the fields 
above. | 


: f 
Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at th 


ning of the junior year are eligible to concentrate in Inter? 
Relations provided the prerequisites are met before entranc'‘ 
be satisfied during the junior year. | 
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79 
REIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRATION 
EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


NA CoLLecE has one of the best oriental libraries on the Pacific 


affording excellent resources for students concentrating on 
sia. 


urements: At least 24 hours of upper division work selected 


he following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, 140, 160, 
hilosophy 126. 


mmendations: It is advisable for a student concentrating in 
eld to have at least the following introductory courses in 
‘related fields: Government 1; History 1; Economics 51, 523 
gy 51. These should normally be taken in the freshman and 
nore years. Some students will wish to add, in their junior 
nior years, Economics 154; Government 167; History 114; 
gy 110. 

also highly desirable for students studying China intensively 
some work in the Chinese language, three years of which 
‘al Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. 

se several of the above required courses are offered only in 


€ years, students concentrating in this area should plan their 
rograms well ahead. 


LATIN AMERICAN CONCENTRATION 


TRATION on Latin America is designed for students looking 
teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; toward 


nent service in Latin America ; toward a business career in 
merica. 


tuisites: Basic courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese; eco- 
American and European history; geography; government. 


ed courses in upper-division: Economics 107; History 123 
754 OF 257; Spanish 175, and Spanish 105 or equivalent. 


its desiring to concentrate in this field should consult with 
‘ng, Mr. Duncan, or Mr. Crowell. 


Courses of Instruction 


LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are designed primari 
iD the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to 99 are either those 1 
follow the lower course or are the more advanced beginning co 
Courses numbered over roo are for juniors and seniors and may n 
entered by students without previous work in the same field, except by v 
permission of instructors. Courses numbered NC carry no academic | 
In some departments a definite sequence of courses must be followed. 
When course numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover a cot 
subject and the entire sequence should be taken. When course numbe 
connected by a comma, independent credit is given for the work of th 
semester. Entrance to the second semester is by permission of the insti 
Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 
Except by special permission, credit for only one unit of work in a 


is not allowed. 


COURSES IN ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


Following the departmental offerings of Pomona College are listed _ 
courses in Scripps College and Claremont Men’s College open to P. 
sophomores, juniors and seniors under approved conditions. Each } 
student in residence in Pomona College shall, however, select not les 
half of his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona (¢ 
Normally freshmen will take their entire programs of study in the col 
their residence. In a few departments involving the use of physical. 
ment and laboratory space, such as art and the sciences, it is meces! 
impose limits on the exchange privileges. | 

Certain graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School are als 
to Pomona seniors, with permission of the instructor. 

Where a course in Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, or the Gi 
School duplicates the material of a Pomona course, credit will not b. 


for both. 


DIVISIONS 


Division I [Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literature, I 


French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Music, Philosophy, Spee 
Dramatics, Spanish | 
Division II [Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chi 
Geology, Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, Psychology, Zoolo, 

i 


Division III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geography, { 
ment, History, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Religion, Socios 
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Art 


ypes of concentration are open to students of art within the depart- 
I requiring Art 3, 9, and 51. Specialization may be determined in 
nd year by electing Art 61 or 65. The upper division offerings in 
ld permit a wide choice of courses at Pomona and Scripps, from 
0 units must be selected in Applied Art courses, with 4 units in 
or 16 units in the History of Art, Art 120, and 4 units of electives 
sen with the consent of the adviser. 


e of design and an appreciation of and ability to render form must 
ited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specialization. 
dent will be expected to present his work in the Department 
m at the end of each year. In the fourth year the student taking 
n Art will give a separate exhibition of his work of that year. 

ch unit of credit in Applied Art, there is required a minimum of 
of assigned reading and two hours of studio work per week. 
are urged to prolong these periods when other work permits. 

tal number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward graduation is 
tributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses numbered under roo. 
Ss Where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the work is 
talf theory and half applied. 


fees for work in sculpture $12.50 per unit, all other courses in 
‘tt $5 per unit. 


} 


ESIGN AND Drawine. Mr. Zornes. The study of order in the graphic 
appreciation of form and its expression in pencil and charcoal. In 
I semester, an understanding of color and its use in composition. 
VF, 1:15 to 3:05. 

‘ULPTURE. Mr. Jurecka. A general foundation in Sculpture, com- 
itudy of antique models from casts and work from nature forms. 
Wo sections. TTA, 1:15 to 3:05, WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


disrory or Art. Mr. Foster. Study of the historical development 
' €special attention to national genius and expression. The Classic, 
iitian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the first 
nd Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, Realistic and 
“uy Art in the second semester. This course or its equivalent is 
Prerequisite for advanced courses in the History of Art. 3 units. 


‘eure Drawinc anp Grapuic Desten. Mr. Zornes. The rendering 
P ticularly the head, in charcoal, lithograph, crayon and water color. 
Cred in the second semester to industrial, commercial or fine art 
“ording to individual preference. 2 units. TTh, PTS fON3:05, 


ery" 
my ad 
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65a-65b. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. Mr. Jurecka. Problems in applied orn: 
Portrait study from cast and living model. Studio methods; castin 


armatures. 2 units. TTA, 3:15 10 5:05. 


105a, 105b. ADVANCED Ficure Drawinc AND GrapHic DEsIGN. Mr. ; 


2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. 


107a-107b. SCULPTURE FROM Lirs. Mr. Jurecka. Modeling from life. 
portrait in the relief and in the round. Laboratory and related work, : 


WF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


t12a, 112b. RENAISSANCE AND Baroour Art. Mr. Baumann. Follow 
analysis of the basic differences between Renaissance and Baroque | 
and Western Europe, attention is paid to national characteristics a 
influences bearing upon them as well as to the particular achievem 
great artists from the 1 5th to the 18th century, such as Michelangelo, 
Rubens, Velasquez, Rembrandt, et al. 2 units. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


117a-117b. ART OF THE Far East. Mr. Foster. A survey of the arts of 
Japan, and Korea from prehistoric times to the nineteenth century, s 
the historic, technical, aesthetic, and symbolic aspects. First semest 
history to Han. Second semester: Han to nineteenth century. 


TERS, (6: 


r20a-120b. Parntinc. Mr. Zornes. Practice in Stilllife and Land 
adapted to a study of the techniques of various historic school: 
painting. These are explained by means of a system of set palette 


afford an understanding of painting principles and an opportunity 
development of individuality of manner. 2 units. M. 1:15-4:05 anda 


153a-153b. CHINESE PaInTING. Mr. Foster. The fundamentals of ar 
in China, origins of the pictorial tradition, great masters of landscap 
bird and flower painting, philosophy and technique of Chinese_ 
mannerism and decoration in the seventeenth century. 3 units. T 


162a-162b. ADVANCED ScULPTURE FRoM Lire. Mr. Jurecka. ! 
composition in both relief and the round. Development of origina 
tions. Study of color effects in sculpture. Laboratory and relat 
2 units. M, 1:15 to 5:05. 


178a, 178b. Reapines IN HisTory OF Arr. Mr. Foster. The 
particular period, school, or movement in art. Offered primarily for | 
history or theory of the subject. The course is designed to enable tt 
to become intimately familiar with the visual manifestations im at 
interiors, gardens, and costume of an era in which he may be p 
study in philosophy, literature, or other field. Prerequisite, Art 5! 
Arranged. | 
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35b. Prosrems 1n Appiiep Arr. My. Beggs. Opportunity is given 
pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the interest 
ity of the student. 1 to 3 units. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
s are the same as for corresponding courses at Pomona College. 


JNDAMENTALS OF Drawinc aANnp Desicn. Staff. Year course. Open 


special permission. MWF, r:1 5-405. 


\DVANCED Drawinc AND Desicn. Staff. 
nse. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. 


Apvancep Paintinc. Mr. Sheets. Year course. 
at. TTh, 1:15-4:05 and arranged period. 


Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year cour 
5-405 and arranged period. 
Ceramics. Mr. Manker. Year course. M 
ite II-2 or equivalent. MWF, 1:1 5-405. 


SCULPTURE. Mr. Stewart. Year course. 


ite II-2 or equivalent. MWF, 1:7 5-405. 


Prerequisite II-2 or 
se. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. 
ay be repeated for credit. 


May be repeated for credit. 


ARCHITECTURAL DesicN anv PLANNING. Mr. Whitney Smith. Year 


*rerequisite II-2 or equivalent. By permission of instructor. ELE, 
and arranged hour. 


JONTEMPORARY Ant. Staff. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or equiva- 
7 


'F, 8 


INTING. Mr. Foster. Year course. ITh, 1:15-4:05 and arranged 


* * * 


aate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied art is 
inder the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Astronomy 


al prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentration in 
ent are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory background 
Students transferring from Junior College or elsewhere may also 


upper division registration or departmental concentration by 
1 the same prerequisites. 


©rogram for concentration in Astronom 
N Physics, should include Astronomy 1 


19, together with not less than six uni 


y, with minor in Mathe- 
55, 156, and at least six 
ts of mathematics selected 
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from Mathematics 52, 151, 1525 and six to eight units from Physics 15, 
154. In special cases related upper division courses in chemistry or ge 
may be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of Frencl 


German is also recommended. 


51a-51b. DESCRIPTIVE Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A study of historic 
modern astronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acquaii 
with the planets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s relat 
the surrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes < 
Brackett Observatory are supplemented by project assignments and 
excursions. Classroom two hours pet week; observatory, etc., one | 
per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


| 


61. Weatuer Evements. Mr. Whitney. An introduction to the | 
mentals of Meteorology. Studies of cloud formations in relation to « 
weather and observations with the Weather Bureau instruments | 
Brackett Observatory provide a practical introduction to weather ¢ 

| 


and forecasting. Laboratory fee $2.00. 2 units. First semester, TTA, 1 


} 


the practice of astronomical observations with full expression given | 
vidual aptitudes and preferences. Consists of regular solar observatior 
visual and photographic, of sunspots, prominences and solar radiation : 
as general observations of stellar and planetary phenomena. Full use 
of the telescopic and spectral equipment of the Brackett Observator 


conveniently follow Astronomy 51- Laboratory fee $2.00. 2 units. Ai 


J 


102a, 102b. PracticaL AsTRONOMY. Mr. Whitney. A laboratory co) 


103. Navication. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and! 
of Marine and Air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and st: 
sextants and transits of different types, and use of the latest almar: 
navigation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation p) 
3 units. Second semester. Laboratory fee $3.00. Class TTh, 1:15. La 


arranged. | 


| 
| 
155. CELESTIAL MEcHANICS. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the afl 
of the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heaven 
with problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations anc! 
computation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arrar‘ 
| 
156. ASTROPHYSICS. Mr. Whitney. Considers the applications of } 
ciples of modern physical science and analyses to the study of st 
cosmic problems and the reciprocal contributions of astronomical ‘ 
Laboratory observations are both visual and photographic. Class 
observatory two periods. Laboratory fee $3.00. Second semester. 
Class W, 2:15. Laboratory arranged. 


180. INVESTIGATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. Mr. Whitney. A unified pé 
investigation is followed in some special field such as variable s'* 
| 


| 
I 
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solar phenomena, etc. Each semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated 


lit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected for 
ed study in navigation. Arranged. 


* * * 


uate work in Astrophysics and Navigation is available under the 
s of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Biology 


ments for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 12, 15, 17; 
1 and 60. Upper Division Courses, Biology 112 and 159; two courses 
pI and three courses in Group II (or Biology 105 may be substituted 
Course in either group): Group I, Botany 105, 107, 123 or 158; 
I, Zoology 120, 121, 123, 128 or 152. Additional upper division courses 
3y, Botany, or Zoology to make 24 units. Related Fields: high school 
fe chemistry; either high school physics with a grade of A or B or 


of college physics or geology 1. Foreign Language: to be arranged 
3 to the needs of the student. 


JENERAL Brotocy. Staff. A general course either for those who intend 
urther work in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may 
for credit by those who have high school biology, botany, or zoology. 
nsider material, methods, and fundamental principles in the selected 
\biology considered most significant for every human being. Class, 
sation, laboratory, and field work. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester, 
/Class M, rz (WF, rz must be kept free also for class discussion 
| laboratory, M,T, W, Th or F, 221 5. 

}TERIOLOcy. Mr. Ryerson. General study of important bacteria, 
Sf culture and study, and their importance in disease and agriculture. 
lte: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. First 
4 units. Class, MW, 1:15; laboratory, MW, 2:15-4:10, and con- 
ur arranged. 


i 


iErics. Mr, McCarthy. This course considers modern developments 
tly of heredity and evolution and their general application to plant 
tl breeding and to eugenics and race questions. Prerequisite: one 
‘logical work. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 11. 


Ea CELLS AND INHERITANCE. Mr, McCarthy. A laboratory course 
& study of germ cells, giant chromosomes and experimental genetics 
i the chromosomal basis of the transmission of hereditary factors. 
1s; Biology 112 (may be taken concurrently). Laboratory fee $5.00. 
Sester. 2 units. MM W, 1:15-4:10. 
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159. History oF BiIoLocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A commentary on th 
gressive trends and periods of biological science, tracing the continuity 0! 
which have culminated in important discoveries. Leaders in each fic 
considered for special study in which the influences of their discoverie: 
society and the development of science are analyzed. 2 units. Second se 


PLA YO: | 


{ 
Botan | 
y | 
Although botany is a pure science, and the curriculum at Pomona 1s ; 
with this in mind, the subject offers excellent basic training for applie 
Study of botany may serve as preparation for graduate study and ev 
for teaching, research, or service with such federal, state, or county! 
mental agencies as the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Fores! 
including the Forest and Range Experiment Stations, National Park’ 
Soil Conservation Service, Fish and Wild Life Service, state fish ai 
commissions, and agricultural inspection agencies. | 


Requirements for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botan’: 
(4 units required for those concentrating in botany), 173 Zoolog 
Biology 1a and a summer session at the Laguna Beach Marine Lat: 
Upper Division Courses, Biology 112; Botany 105, 107 123, and 4 
courses in botany selected to make a total of 24 to 36 units of uppex 
work. Related fields, high school chemistry or Chemistry 1 (studen' 
sizing plant physiology should have Chemistry I, 59; and 106, at. 
recommended); high school or college physics (Physics 1 or 51) or Cc 
Prospective candidates for graduate work should consult the depart 
cerning foreign language requirements. | 


Seniors with concentration programs in botany or in biology ent 
botany who are to be graduated under plan I (page 63) are rit 
register for Botany 198, the Senior Seminar, and either (1) to prestt 
factory paper in this course and to pass an oral examination on t 
the paper, or (2) to pass the senior comprehensive examination. 

All students concentrating in botany should consult Mr. Benson # 
the plant collection built up in various courses. | 


12. GeneraL Botany. Mr. Benson and Mr. Muir. An element 
for those wishing general ‘nformation concerning plants or found! 
in botany. Special attention is given to the plant as a living org? 
emphasis is upon structure and function in flowering plants. Lal 
$6.00. 3 units. First semester. Class, TTh, 1:15-2:05; laborator'@ 
TTh, 2:15-3:45: | 


15. CLASSIFICATION AND Firtp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elemea 


in classification of flowering plants, ferns, and cone-bearing trees: 


| 
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tk. No prerequisite. Laboratory and field trip fee $7.75. 3 units 
uits for those qualified to undertake additional field and laboratory 
general plant classification or on a project of their own selection). 
semester. Class TTh, 1:15-2:05. Section A laboratory or field TTA, 


‘3 B laboratory or field W, 1:15-4:00 (Th 2:1 5-2:40 must also 
rec). 


VEY OF THE PLantT Kincpom. Mr. Muir. Relationships, life histories, 

lopment of algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns, cone-bearing trees, 

ering plants. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $6.50. 3 units. Second 
Class, MF, rz; laboratory M, 3:1 5-4:05. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


MENTARY Botanica Prosiems. Staff. This course offers to qualified 
dpportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such fields 
assification of flowering plants, trees, or ferns, (b) structure and 
ion of algae, (c) culture and special physiology of plants of any group 
for study, or (d) structure and development of plants. Each 
“I or 2 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission of the 


: required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


t 


». CLassiFicaTIon oF FLrowerinc Prants. Mr. Benson. Study of 
native flowering plants and also of ferns and cone-bearing trees. 
cand methods of classification; systematic botany. Much field work 
j for study of plants in their native habitats. Prerequisite, Botany 
* 52b of previous catalogs). Laboratory and field trip fee $8.00 each 
‘3 units. Class and laboratory TTA, g-10:50 and one hour by 
tat. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


sh STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIP oF PLANTS. Mr. 
il Mr. Muir. A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and 
his of the groups composing the plant kingdom. Prerequisite, 
‘t concurrent registration for it, 17 (or 52a,b of previous catalogs) 
att. Laboratory fee $7.00 each semester. 3 units. Given in alternate 
it semester, class MW, 1:1 5-2:05; laboratory MW, 2:15-3:45. Second 
ss MW, 9; laboratory W, 1:7 5-4:00. 


31 Puanr Puysiorocy. Mr. Muir. A study of the physical and 
,0c€sses occurring in plants; discussion of nutrition, absorption, 
Ntranspiration, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important 
Hooutemplating horticultural work, forestry, or teaching of biology, 

ogy and botany majors. Prerequisite, Botany 12 or equivalent, 
“ary college chemistry (students planning to take this course 
NM lt the department as early as possible concerning preparation in 
) Laboratory fee $10.00 each semester and breakage deposit $5.00. 
ls MF, 10; laboratory F, 1:15-4:05. 
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158a, 158b. Prant Ecotocy. Mr. Muir. Relationship of plants and ar 
to the environment and to each other; plant communities; factors aff 
distribution of plants; plant geography and study of forests, deserts, ti 
grasslands, woodlands, chaparral, etc. Prerequisites: Botany 12, 15 
completion of or concurrent registration in Botany 105 and 123. Labo 
fee $8.00 each semester. 3 units. ‘Alternates with 167. Class MW, 9; labo: 
F, 9; and field trips arranged. (Omitted in 1947-48.) : 


167. Prant MicroTECHNIQUE. Mr. Muir. Preparation of microscope 
methods in plant histology. Practice on materials largely of the student 
choosing to represent structure or development of plants or for cytologic: 
Prerequisites, Botany 12, 17. Laboratory fee $7.00 and the cost of | 
materials for the student’s slide collection. First semester. 2 OF 3 units! 
W, ro; laboratory arranged. | 


175. PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEMATIC Borany. Mr. Benson. Principles is 
in organizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into ft 
genera, species, varieties, etc. Methods of exploration for data; classi: 
of native populations, choice of scientific names, and description. Prerei 
Botany 12, 15, and 105, or permission of instructor. Laboratory and fi 
fee $8.00. First semester. 3 units. Class and laboratory TTA, 9-10:5¢ 


trips arranged. Offered in 1947-48 if there is sufficient demand. 


181. ApvaANcED BoTANICAL PROBLEMS. Staff. Special individual worll 
field of botany for students with adequate preparation. The stud 
anticipate preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by begi 
problem or continuing one begun in Botany 175 OF other courses, or! 
work upon any significant problem approved by the instructor. Each ‘ 
r to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission of the instructor 1: 
Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 
NC 1098. Senior Seminar. Staff. Review and integration of variot 
of botany and the biological sciences. Required of all seniors being gt 
under Concentration Plan I (page 63). No credit. Arranged; meetin: 
hour in alternate weeks through the year. 

Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont r 
School. The facilities for research in plant classification are particul! 
since the Pomona College Herbarium includes about 300,000 speci 
since the library has been developed primarily for work in this | 
study of ecology, the vicinity of Claremont is exceptionally good, suf 
forest, woodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various de 
are within easy reach. Research may be undertaken in systematic bo 
physiology, ecology, or some phases of plant morphology. 


“a na 
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Zoology 


rograms of concentration are offered: Pre-professional in Zoology; 
Chemistry; and Zoology-Botany or Biology. Students wishing to 
wr the medical profession should consult the program suggested on 


rofessional program. Preparation for graduate study leading to 
, research, or government service: 


iaYear - IST SEMESTER 2ND SEMESTER 
logy 1 (General) 3 units 3 units 
mistry I 4 oH Pn 
lish 1 eet cea 
cory I ey Par Zyhhe 
hematics 1 (High school trigonometry and 
advanced algebra acceptable) Wee We Saye 
| 16 units 16 units 
more Year 
‘ogy 60 (Mammalian Anatomy) 3 units — units 
ogy 115 (Comparative Anatomy) - oo" Sy Many 
mistry 110 (Organic) Aca Anny i 
‘nan 1 Shas cm pain 
‘ive (Literature, Art, or Music) hit By ott 
“ive (Philosophy or Religion) eit BN at 
16 units 16 units 
ear 
Ogy 120 (Embryology) 4 units — units 
gy 121 (Physiology Lecture) ae - on 
gy 123 (Physiology Laboratory) 2i 0 - 0 
‘sy 112 (Genetics Lecture) - oo" Siew 
gy 114 (Genetics Laboratory) - awe 
egy 126 (Histology) ae av Ht 4.0 
°gy 152 (Vertebrate Ecology) - oH Mca 
“ve (Social Science) aysiu re Awd 
AVE 3 " i " 
15 units I5 units 
Var 
Ly 159 (History of Biology ) — units 2 units 
3Y 160 (Proseminar) Tie Tim 
ry 199 ( Research) OOS UNO Ora i ail 
ry 128 (Entomology) —- oH Be nuttt 
Ys Lor 51 Sr gay 30r4 " 
a7 12 2 " =e " 
Cres Gorin) "Gorgh. on 


16-17 units 15-16 units 
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Zoology-Chemistry Program. Preparation for positions allied to mec 
such as nursing, medical technology, or research assistants. Requirer: 
Zoology 1, 60, 106, 121, 123; 126; Biology 105; Chemistry 1, 59, 106; 
and Physics 1 or 51. 


Zoology-Botany or Biology Program. Preparation particularly for tet 
at the secondary level. For requirements consult concentration programi 
under Biology. 

| 
ra, b. Generat Zoorocy. Staff. An introduction to all the special fi; 
modern zoology for those desiring general information concerning anin| 
well as for majors in the department. Reference is made to all claz 
animals, but only those forms which best illustrate important zoo: 
principles are studied intensively. No prerequisites. Laboratory fee $6. 
semester. 3 units. Class TTh, 10; laboratory T or W or Th, 1:1 54:10. 
| 
60. Mammatian Anatomy. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of the princip; 
techniques of anatomy involving a consideration of the various anat 
relationships and trends displayed by mammals including man. Lak: 
devoted principally to an intensive dissection of the cat. Prerequisi: 
year of biology or zoology. Laboratory fee $4.00. 3 units. First st 
Class T, 1:15-2:05; laboratory T, 2:15 and Th, 1:15. | 
106. Parasites oF MAN. Mr. Pequegnat. A survey of the importants 
parasites of man. Emphasis on the biology, geographical distribut 
epidemiology of such diseases aas malaria, hookworm, sleeping i 
and amoebic dysentery. Prerequisite: one year of biology or zoolo/. 
laboratory. 2 units. First semester. LL BAG. 


1s. Comparative Anatomy. Mr. Pequegnat. A course embod 
analysis of the phylogenetic changes undergone by the principal orgary 
accounting for their present structure, and a comparative study of the 1 
of modern vertebrates. Laboratory devoted to dissections of infra-mat 
vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 60. Laboratory fee $8.00. 3 units 5 
semester. Class I, 1:15-2:05; laboratory T, 2:15 and [h, 715 he 


120. COMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. Mr. McCarthy. A © 
development from fertilization through organogenesis. Prerequisite: 
115. Laboratory fee $8.00. First semester. 4 units. Class TTA, 8; le 
WF, 1:15-4:10. 


121. MammMarian Puysiotocy. Mr. Ryerson. An introduction to © 
of the functions of the organ-systems of mammals, with especial rel 
man. Particular attention will be given to the elements of nutrition 2° 
integrative aspects of the endocrine and nervous systems. Preq 


Zoology 60. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 
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ABORATORY Metuops in Pxystotocy. Mr. Ryerson. Special emphasis 
physiology of the vertebrates. Prerequisites: Zoology 121 (may be 
mncurrently), and one year of chemistry. Laboratory fee $6.00. First 


eeerunits. TT, 3:75. 


OMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE Histotocy. Mr. Ryerson. The microscopic 
‘of representative vertebrates. The laboratory includes work on 
les used in preparing tissues for microscopic study. Prerequisite: 
120, or consent of the instructor. Laboratory fee $8.00. 4 units. 


emester. Class [Th, 8; laboratory TTA, 1:15. 


; 


tmomoLocy. Mr. McCarthy. A general course in the structure, physi- 
d classification of insects. Each student makes his own collection for 
tion and study. Prerequisite: Zoology 1. Laboratory fee $6.00. 3 
cond semester. Class F, 1:7 5-2:05; laboratory W, 1:7 td sie ae 
OLocy OF THE VERTEBRATES. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of the reciprocal 
jups existing between the organism and the environment which limit 
ft animal populations, control the organization of communities and 
‘termining speciation. An introduction to the classification of the 
: fauna of Southern California and the techniques of game manage- 
| included. Much of the work is done in the field. Prerequisite: 
)23. Laboratory fee $6.00. 3 units. Second semester. Class DLR STO; 
iy F, 1:15. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


\ 


“LOGY ProsEMINAR. Staff. Assigned readings, oral reports and dis- 
if selected topics of current importance to zoology. Each semester. 
9econd-semester juniors, seniors, and graduate students. 1 unit. May 
ad for credit. M, 4:15. 

N.ODUCTION To RESEARCH IN ZooLocy. Staff. Open to senior students 
¢: of the staff. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for 
Isoratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


| 


* * * 


n) work is conducted at the Laguna Beach Marine Laboratory. 
‘iformation may be secured from the Department of Zoology. 
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Chemistry 


Three types of concentration program are offered: 


1. Pre-professional program. Students who plan graduate work o 
positions as industrial chemists should follow this program, which is 0} 
below. It is based upon recommendations of the American Chemical | 
Committee for Professional Training of Chemists. Pomona College ha’ 
placed upon the accredited list by this committee. 


2. Basic program. This program satisfies the minimum requireme: 
departmental concentration, twenty-four units in upper division, and p} 
a year’s work in each of the fundamental fields. It is particularly ; 
mended for students who plan to teach in secondary schools since ‘ 
allowed for more work in other fields than can be obtained unc 
pre-professional program. The requirements are: Chemistry 1, 59, 1¢ 
109, 110, 158, 159; Physics 51; Mathematics 1, 65; Languages, 2 
knowledge of German. 


3. Chemistry-Zoology combination. Requirements are Chemistry | 
106, 110, Zoology 1, 60, and 13 units selected from Biology 105, Zooloy 
123, 126, Chemistry 107, 109. 

Those preparing for secondary teaching positions should const 
announcements of the Claremont Graduate School catalog before regt 
for the Junior and Senior years. 


DETAILED SCHEDULE FOR PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGh 


The following schedule is offered as a guide to those planning a Chr 
program; deviations may be made to suit individual cases. 


Freshman Year IST SEMESTER 2ND <M 


Chemistry 1 (Inorganic) 4 units 41 
German I Siam 3h 
English 1 2 3h 
Mathematics 1 reo: 31) 
Elective (Social Science) 3 3H 


Sophomore Year 
Chemistry 59, 106 (Qualitative and | 


Quantitative Analysis) 3 " 30 

Physics 51 4 om 4 | 
German 53* 3°08 318 
Mathematics 65 (Calculus) Ei: 3. 
Elective (Literature, Art, Biological Science): “33 am 30 
i 

t 

; 
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Year 

emistry 110 (Organic) 4 
emistry 107 (Advanced Quantitative) a 
emistry 158 (Physical )** cela 
emistry 159 (Physical Laboratory) ** - 
ctive (Philosophy or Religion) 3 
ctive (Social Science) 3 


Year 

smistry 111 (Organic Syntheses) I unit I unit 

smistry 109 (Theory of Quantitative 
Analysis) 1 

mmistry 184 (Advanced Organic) ~ 

mistry 185 (Advanced Inorganic) Aer - 0 

mistry 187 (Qualitative Organic Analysis) 2 

‘tives to complete program Lay eye be Fak 


econd year German may be omitted if an examination is taken to 
istrate proficiency in reading scientific German. 

al Chemistry may be deferred to the Senior year by students who do 
an to take Undergraduate Research. 


Il 
\ 


| fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the cost of 
vemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover breakage 


cd loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is returned 
«the end of the year. 


NORGANIC AND ELEMENTARY THEORETICAL Cuemistry. Mr. Pierce. 
ihe basic chemistry course prerequisite to all further work in the 
'fequisite, a knowledge of algebra (Mathematics 1 may be taken 
tly). 4 units. Fee $6.00, deposit $4.00 each semester. Lectures 
(Laboratory W or F, r:1 5-410. (Chemistry students should register 


“tiday section and premedical students for the Wednesday section. 
ty elect.) 


UATATIVE ANatysis. Mr. Smith. The lectures deal with applications 
ticiples of chemical equilibrium to the separations and identifications 
€amon ions. Semimicro analytical procedures are employed. Pre- 
€ chemistry tb with grade of C. 3 units. Fee $6.00, deposit $4.00. 
Mster. Lecture W, zo. Laboratory MT, 1:15-4:10. 


LAENTARY QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite Chem- 
‘equivalent (a thorough understanding of chemical equilibrium as 
| lonization of weak electrolytes, hydrolysis, complex ions, etc.) 


: le $8.00, deposit $6.00. Second semester. Lecture M, ro. Laboratory 
T5 310, 
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107. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite, Chi 
106 or equivalent. 3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $6.00. First semester. Lab 
MTW, 1:15-4:10. i. 


109. ‘THEORY OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Mr. Pierce. Lectures and p 
assignments on complex equilibria, oxidation potentials and more ad 
theory of quantitative separations. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106 or equ 
I unit. First semester. Lecture W, Zo. 


t1oa-110b. ELEMENTARY Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. Prere 
Chemistry 1 or equivalent. 4 units. Fee $6.00, deposit $4.00 each se 
Lectures MWF, 11. Laboratory F, 1:15-4:10. 


rita-t1tb. Orcanic Syntuesrs. Mr. Hansch. Advanced preparat 
supplement the laboratory work of Chemistry 110. Open only to s 
taking the pre-professional program. 1 unit. Prerequisite, Chemist 
Fee $7.50, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory W, 1:15-4:10. 


158a-158b. PuysicaL Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite Chemist 
110, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. Chemistry 110 may be taken concu 
3 units. Lectures TTAS, zo. | 

| 
159. PuystcaAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Ct 
158a. 3 units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Laboratory 
1:15-4:10. | 


y 
, 
f 


81a, 181b. Current Topics 1n Cuemistry. Staff. Oral reports by | 
and faculty on contemporary chemical research. Objectives are the | 
of students in the use of chemical literature and in the clear present: 
scientific results. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158 (may be taken conct 
and reading knowledge of German. 1 unit. Arranged. | 


184. ApvANcED OrcANic CHEMISTRY. Mr. Hansch. Lectures 10 § 
topics. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158a. 3 units. Second semester. ' 


MWF, 9. 


185. ApvANcED INorGANIC CHEMISTRY. Mr. Smith. The lectures wil! 
a discussion of atomic and molecular structure as related to spectra, '? 
tion compounds, and colloid chemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry / 


158 (may be taken concurrently). 2 units. First semester. Lectures # 
| 


187. Qua.iTaTIve Oreanic ANALYSIS. Mr. Hansch. An introducto 
in the use of systematic procedures for the identification of orga 
pounds. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106, 110, and reading knowledge of i 
2 units. Fee $7.50, deposit $5.00. First semester. Laboratory WTA, |. 


ee 
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b. SprectRocHEMicaL Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Training in the opera- 
the spectrograph, use of excitation sources, qualitative analysis of a 
ff samples, densitometry, preparation of working curves, and quanti- 
alysis. Each student is expected to prepare and test a working curve 
cific analysis. Assigned readings and frequent conferences in addition 
tory work. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 158, Physics 141, and consent 
ctor. Must be taken for a total of 6 units, but may be started either 
_ 3 units. Fee $10.00 plus cost of supplies (film and electrodes). 


NDERGRADUATE ResEarcu. Staff. Seniors may take 6 units of research 
cal, Organic or Analytical Chemistry, under direction of a staff 
The work may be taken in one semester or extended over two. A 
required. Prerequisite, average of B in chemistry courses and 
of instructor. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00. Each semester. 


Guassstowine. Mr. Smith. Training is given in the fundamental 
is involved in the construction of scientific glass apparatus (inner 
tal to glass seals, construction of mercury vapor pump and McLeod 
Academic credit toward graduation is not given for this course but 
trant receives a recorded grade indicating the proficiency attained. 
Either semester. Fee $7.50 plus cost of glass used. Laboratory 


* * ** 


ate work leading to the M.A. degree is offered under auspices of the 
it Graduate School. The Claremont catalog should be consulted for 
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Classics 


For concentration in Classics, students are required to elect the fc 
courses: Greek 51, 101; Latin 103, 107, 159; Art 51; Philosophy 55 
are advised to include: English 101; Philosophy 120; Art 112. 


For concentration in Latin, students are required to elect the fo 
courses: 103, 105, 107 and 159 (both sequences). They are advised to 
Greek 51, Art 51, and Philosophy 55. 


It is expected that the offerings of this department will be rev 
September. 


54. CLAssicAL Oricins oF THE ENcLisH LANGUAGE. A study of the fo 
of words of classical origin, with special emphasis upon the terminc 
science, literature and philosophy. Lectures and assigned exercises 11 
derivation. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


GREEK 


51a-51b. Exementary. First lessons; relation to modern Greek 
English scientific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek lit 


Book I of Homer’s Iliad. 3 units. MWF, 1:15. (Omitted 1947-48.) 


rora, orb. ReEapiNcs IN GREEK LITERATURE. 2 OF 3 units. May be - 
for credit. Arranged. 


106. MAsTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Lectu 
readings from Homer to Aristotle. A knowledge of the Greek langua; 
a prerequisite. Open to upper division students and properly « 
sophomores. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. ; 


LATIN 


| 
ta-tb. ELEMENTARY. An introductory course in the rudiments of t 
language especially adapted for students of the modern languages. 
MWFE, 1:15. | 
52a, 52b. Cicero, Ovip anp VircIL. Selected passages from Cice! 
and Virgil; review of the essentials of Latin grammar. Open to stude 
one or two years of preparatory Latin. 3 units. M WF, 2:15. 
103a, 103b. CicERo, PLINY AND Horace. Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, 
Letters; study of the life and times of the late Roman republic a 
empire. Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and myth: 
reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace | 
influence of the Greek lyric poets. 3 units. TTAS, 9. | 
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ord-formation and syntax. This course may be r 
uired of students majoring in Latin. One unit. 


107b. Roman Comepy anp Exxcy. Selected 
ce. Origin and development of the el 
ullus, Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 


Plays from Plautus and 
egy with emphasis upon the poems 
3 units. Arranged. 


159b. Roman History, PHILosopHy ANp SATIRE. 
gs are offered in alternate years: a, Roman Philosophy, satire, and 
I poetry; b, Roman historical and Political antiquities. The course may 
eated for credit in successive years. 3 units. In 1947-48 sequence b. 
3:15. 


Two sequences of 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
LEMENTARY GREEK. Mr. Lord. Year course. M WF, ro. 


Greek Dramatic Lirerature, Mr. Lord. Year course. Arranged 
Tue Greek Histo 


RIANS AND GREEK Lyric Portry. Mr, Lord. Year 
Arranged hour. 


Comparative Literature 


b. Reapines in ConTINEN E 19TH CENTURY IN 


10oN. Mr. Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Balzac, 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Ibsen, Thomas Mann, and others. 3 units. 
"vening, 7:30-9:30 p.m. or arranged. 


TAL LITERATURE OF TH 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


MPARATIVE LITERATURE. My, Merlan. Year course. ITTh, 9 and 
‘our. 
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Economics 


Concentration in Economics and in Pre-Business: A concentration 
‘1 Economics is suggested particularly for the student who expects t 
post-graduate studies in this field or who contemplates a career in 
public administration, foreign service, social and statistical research, 
The library resources in Economics are unusually good, including 
of many professional journals from various parts of the world. 
Prerequisites: Lower division courses, Economics 5, 51; Mathemati 


Required courses: Economics 103, 104, 109, and 191 or 192. Othe 
:n Economics and related social sciences to bring the total of upper 
courses to not less than 24 units. 

Recommended courses: Basic introductory courses in Government, 
and Sociology; a course in Psychology, a course in Philosophy o 
courses in English, Public Address, and a modern foreign language 

Transfer students should consult with some member of the Econo: 
with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve a sa 


concentration. 


5a-5b. AccounTine. Mr. Kreps and Mr. Perry. A study in th 
method, developing from the balance sheet the fundamental principl 
lying alike the construction and interpretation of financial records. 


MWE, 9; TTAS, 8. 


51a-5tb. Principtes oF Economics. Staff. The basic course in th 
principles of Economics, including current problems. Not open to 
Economics 5 not prerequisite for Economics 51. Unless otherwise. 
Economics 51 a-b is prerequisite for all upper division courses in 
ment. 3 units. Five sections. MWF, 8, 9, 10; TTAS, 8, 9. 


52. Economic GEOGRAPHY. Mr. Duncan. The earth’s resources ¢ 
use of them. Geographic influences on occupations and industries. C 
aspects of mineral, forest, agricultural and pastoral products; power 
manufacture and trade. Regional geography. Economics 51 not pt 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. ee. | 
i 

103. Monzy AND BANKING. Mr. Neff. Principles of money, © 
banking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial or 
designed to supply society with adequate media of exchange. De 
of American monetary and banking practices. Prerequisite, Eco! 
3 units. First semester. LEAS 3 
| 

104. ‘THEORY OF Propuction, VALUE, AND DIsTRIBUTION. Mr. | 
study of neo-classical static equilibrium theory with emphasis upon 
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determination in competitive and monopolistic markets, Prerequisites, 
uics 51 a-b and Mathematics 58. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


ORPORATION Finance. Mr. Duncan. 
financial structure and control, failure and reorganization of corporate 
se, including some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite, 
cs 5, or equivalent training in Accounting, and 51. 3 units. First 
GM WF, 3:15. 


Principles underlying the pro- 


SONOMIC PRoBLEMs oF LATIN America. Myr. Duncan. 


c and cultural problems of the Latin American countries, with 
| to economic resources, industries, commercial relations, and recent 
nomic changes. Previous courses jn Economics and a working 


ge of Spanish desirable, but not Prerequisite. Permission of instructor 
- 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


A study of the 


BLIc Finance. Mr. Neff. Public expenditures, public revenues, public 
1 financial administration, with special attention to the theory and 


of taxation. Prerequisite, Economics 51. 3 units. First semester. 
. 


30R Economics. Mr 
% labor with refe 


‘Act, the Social Security Act, an 
extension of these and similar e 
Second semester. MWF, 8. 


te Uriurry Economics. Mr. Neff. An historical and analytical 
blic utility problems in the United States. Illustrative material is 
1 the railway, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is 


the economics of overhead costs, the role of competition, and 


3 units. Second semester, M WF, 10. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


AdvANcED Accounting. Mr. Kreps. Advanced accounting theory 


* applied to the managerial problems of valuation and operation 
'ypes of business concerns. Accounting for the organization and 
Di co-partnerships and corporations, for combinations and consoli- 


Tusts, estates, receiverships, and branches. Prerequisite, Economics 


— 


, 
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154. PrincrpLes OF INTERNATIONAL Trape. Mr. Kreps. A study of the 
and principles of international economic relations. The balance of pa 
and the processes of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the cour 
theory of the commodity trade and the movement of capital and labo 
country to country. International commercial policies and trade agre 
Problems of post-war trade adjustment. Prerequisite, Economics 51. 3 


Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


190. History oF Economic Tuoucut. Mr. Neff. A survey of the d 
ment of economic science and policy from the forerunners of the « 
school to the present day. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. 


semester. TTAS, 9. 


191. Monetary Turory. Mr. Neff. A systematic study of the the 
tools of analysis used in a consideration of the economic system as a 
Emphasis is placed upon monetary and general equilibrium theor 
requisites, Economics 104 or consent of the instructor. 3 units. 


semester. TITAS, 8. | 


192. Economic CycLe THEORY. Mr. Duncan. An introduction to the 
problem of economic change, the theory of cycles, and programs : 
employment. Prerequisite, Economics 104 or 191. 3 units. Second st 


MWF, 1:15. 


1 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


| 

| 

| 

II-160. Economic ANAtysis AND Pustic Poticy. Mrs. Vandermeule 
course. TTAS, 8. : | | 
| 
AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN'S COLLEGE 

: 


With the exception of Accounting, Economics 51 or its equi 
prerequisite for these courses. / 


123. InpUsTRIAL RELATIONS. Mr. Phelps. First semester. MWF, 11. 


124. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. Second semester. M: 


135a, 135b. ACCOUNTING. Mr. Briggs. MWF, 10. 

} | 
136. Business Poticy. Mr. Henninger. Second semester. MWF, 8. 
140. Mongy AND BANKING AND Securrry Markets. Mr. Vande 
First semester. MWF, 9. | 
142. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. Mr. Vandermeulen. Second semeste 
9: | 
170. INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL AND Economic Retationsuips. Mr. ' 


First semester. TTAS, 9. 
177. ForetcN Trape. Mr. de Haas. Second semester. TTAS, 9. | 


178. BusINEss Cycies. Mr. Vandermeulen. Second semester. MI 


SS 
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Education 


ourses in Education in Pomona Colle 
background that an intelligent citizen 


tk in courses numbered 
0; 15 units, at least, in the Department of Education, the balance in 


selected from not more than two additional departments. 
quisite courses: Education 53 and 54. Required courses: 


‘mended courses: Candidates for California teaching credentials are 
advised to elect as many of the following courses as Possible: Art 3; 
€s 5, 109 (for prospective administrators); Government 1; History 
athematics 58; Music 57; Physical Education 53 Psychology 51 or 53 
ch and Dramatics 52 OF 53; Sociology 51; Zoology 121. 
llowing teacher-training courses are available as a part of a program 
‘tration in the departments named, or may be used as electives in the 
ducation 154, IIQ, IgI. 


id of Education: Mathematics 135 ; Physical E 
0 Pomona from other institutions 
Provided the prerequisite courses 


‘r Students: Students transferring t 
{met or may be met prior to the end of Junior year. 


ify for concentration in Education 


DUCTION To Epucartion. Mr. Fitts 


| 
: - A course designed for those 
| y from nursery 
: 


courses in Edu- 
‘pt 1or. 3 units. First semester, two sections, TTAS, 9; MWF, 9. 
‘aester M WF, 8. 


ENTARY Epucation. Mr. Fitts. A com 


liples, functions and procedures of modern elementary education. 
planned for Prospective kindergarten and elementary school 
ferequisite Education 53- 3 units. Second semester, WF, 9. 


prehensive survey of the 


SELING AND GuipaNncr. Mr. Fitts, Mr. Sanders. 
id programs of counseling and guidance an 
n of the evidences of need of guidance; objectiy 
| vocational, social, recreational, and health; 


organization and 
= guidance service. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 or 4 units. 
{ 


“ster. (Omitted in 1947-48. See Education 187a, 187b.) 


An analysis of the 
d personnel work. 
€s; various forms— 
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102. SECONDARY EpucaTion. Mr. Fitts. The factors and principle: 
underlie the theory and practice of secondary education, including th 
high school, the senior high school, and the junior college. Prer 
Education 53. 3 units. First semester. M, 2:15-3:05; Th, 2:15-4:00. (' 


in 1947-48.) 


104a, 104b. History oF EpucaTIon. Mr. Fitts. The development o 
tional theory and practice from the Greek period to the present. Hist 
equivalent recommended, Education 53 required, as prerequisites. 
units. MWF, 11. 


135. TEACHING OF Maruematics. Mr. Jaeger. For description sec 


matics 135. 


187a, 187b. PROBLEMS OF Epucation. Mr. Fitts. Stress is placed upo: 
educational problems and literature. Group study of selected college, s 
and elementary school issues. Each student selects individual prot 
solution. Counseling and Guidance Problems will be emphasizec 
1947-48. 2 to 4 units. May be repeated for credit. Instructor's pt 
required for registration. TTh 10 and arranged. | 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


[V-112. Cuitp STUDY IN THE Nursery ScHoot. Mrs. Jones. Yea 
MW, 2:15, and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


[V-114. Nursery ScHooL Turory AND Practice. Mrs. Jones. Xe: 
MW, 3:15 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 
* * * 
A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to th 
credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered | 
auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


English 


English 1 or its equivalent is prerequisite for all other department: 
English 50 and History 1 are required of all students intending to ¢ 
in the Department of English. a 
A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is recommend: 
Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, fre 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature in translation, the Eng 
the history of England, the history of philosophy, and (especially i 
interested in writing) elementary applied art. eee | 
Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other 

| 


\ 


fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. | 


\ 
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CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


Jents who are concentrating in literature must choose from each of the 
roups below at least the number of units specified: 

'I (9 units): ENcLisH ror or 155 Or 153 or 154. 

II (6 units): Enciisu 103 or 105. 


III (6 units): ENeuisu 191 and 192, or 104, or CoMPARATIVE Lirera- 
‘Sr. 


IV (6 units): Encutsy 195. 
‘ief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major figures 
ature, will supplement course assignments in the program of concen- 


All of the books on this list, many of which will already have been 
course, will be included in the comprehensive examination. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 
following pattern of courses must be co 
in writing: 
pper-division courses in composition (111, 112, 151): 6 to 12 units. 


lat certain courses in composition may be repeated for credit under 
-onditions, 


durses in literature listed in Groups I and II above: 9 to 12 units. 
durses in literature listed in Groups III and IV above: 6 to 15 units. 


mpleted by students concen- 


yation concerning Honors programs and 


Projected graduate work in 
may be had from the Departmental Staff. 


\ENcuisH: An Inrropuctory Coursr. Mr, Bracher and the Depart- 
taf}. A brief review of the fundamentals of composition; instruction 
tice in writing; reading and study of a few important literary types. 
’ Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 


3 units. Section 
MWF, 8; TTAS, 8: M WF, 9. 


Great Encuisx Avutuors. Mr. Strathmann, Mr. Davis. A study 
d works by the following authors as representative major contribu- 
the literature of our cultural heritage: Chaucer, Spencer, Milton, 
9¢, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, Arnold; also readings from the 


€s version of the Bible and from the English lyric as a literary type. 
IWF, 9; MWF, 11. 


2DUCTION To Portry. Mr. Holmes. A study of the Principal aims 


ques of poetry. Readings in a wide variety of poetic types. 3 units. 
ster. TTAS, zo, 
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57. InTRopucTION TO DRaMa. Mr. Davis. Great plays of various 
from the classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as ti 
permit. 3 units. First semester. MWYF, Io. 


58. INTRODUCTION To PRosE Fiction. Mr. Holmes, Mr. Mulhauser. A 
survey of important works in prose fiction with emphasis upon 
novels—English, American, and continental—from the eighteenth ce 
the present. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10; TTAS, ro. 


60a, 6ob. News WRITING. Mr. Fairchild. First semester: the writ 
presentation of news with special emphasis upon daily newspaper | 
Second semester: the editing and preparation of copy for use in d 
weekly newspapers, with special reference to the problems of news ec 
a daily newspaper. Enrollment limited to 30 students. Juniors anc 
admitted only by permission of instructor. No student will be admitte 
second semester of the course who has not completed English 60a o1 
lent. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


61a, 61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LireraTuRE. Mr 
For description see Speech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. 


63. Exposirory Writine. A course in the principal methods used ir 
ing processes, theories, and the results of special investigations. TI 
is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes further pi 
expository writing, especially the student who is preparing for a | 
business or one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or scientific 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. | 
64. NarRATIVE AND DEscRIPTIVE Writinc. A course for students wh 
shown some ability as writers in English 1 or its equivalent, wish to 
with the basic creative problems of narration and description. L 
exercises, assigned problems, and discussion. Prerequisite: permissi' 
instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced « 
English. 


rota, orb. THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Mr. Strathmann. Eng} 
ture of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic. Spenser, Shi 
Bacon, and Milton are the principal writers studied, and the endur 
butions of the Renaissance to English literature, in thought, fi 
materials, are major topics. 3 units. MWF, 9. 

: 
103a, 103b. LirerATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. Bra’ 
neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempor! 
periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and romanticism; the 
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ty drama; the beginnings of the English novel; the spread of the 
itic movement in England and on the Continent, 3 units. MWF, zo. 


3 


Tue Romantic Periop. Mr. Angell. An intensive study of the poetry 
xdsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats; and selected readings 
prose literature of the period, exclusive of the novel. (Students who 
aken English 55a may not take 104 for credit). 3 units. Second semester. 
ay 


105b. American Literature. Mr. Lincoln. The literature of the 


States, with emphasis on its expression of our national characteristics 
ntiments. 3 units. TTS, zo. 


Cue SHorr Story. Mr. Mulhauser. Practice in the writing of short 
and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the short story 
ticism of both student and professional work. Permission of instructor 
d. (A student who has completed both English 111 and English 151 


yeat one of these courses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students. 
| Second semester. 7, 1:7 5-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


2b. Praywritinc. Mrs. Allen. For description see Speech and Dra- 
(12a-112b. 
REATIVE Writinc. Mr. Lincoln 


. Supervised practice in all forms of 
‘writing. Study of matters and 


fields of literary interest. Permission 
(ctor required. (A student who has completed both English 111 and 


-I5I may repeat one of these courses for credit.) Enrollment limited 

idents. 3 units. First semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 115. 

iAUCER. Mr. Lincoln. A study of Chaucer as the o 
dramatic poet of the transition from the med 

| units. First semester. MWF, zo. (Omitted in 


utstanding narra- 
ieval to the modern 


1947-48.) 


ke Encuiso Lancuacz. Mr. Davis. A survey of the English language 
‘lucer to the present day, directed toward an understanding of modern 


usage. Especially recommended to Prospective teachers. 3 units. 
emester. M WF, to. 
| 


'D. SHAKEsPEARE. Myr. Davis, Mr. Strathmann. A study of the prin- 
's and of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to the 


Sonditions of the Elizabethan stage; careful reading of several of the 
S. 3 units. MWF, rz. 


‘Erary Criticism. My. Angell. A study of the Principles of literary 
' Selected readings in the masterpieces of criticism from ancient times 


sent, with emphasis on the theories and forms of poetry, fiction, and 


Astructor’s permission required for registration. 3 units. Second 
'MWF, 11. 
/ 


ae 
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191. Victorian Writers. Mr. Mulhauser. A survey of Victorian | 
and thought, with special attention to the philosophical and literary | 
ments which contribute to an understanding of contemporary li 
Prerequisite, English 55 or permission of instructor. 3 units. First s 


TTAS, 9. 


192. CoNTEMPORARY NovELISTS. Mr. Mulhauser. A survey of Eng 
American novelists from Henry James to the present day. Lectures 
cussion of texts. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


195a, 195b. Reapines IN ENGLIsH Lrrerature. Mr. Strathmann, Mr. 
Mr. Davis. A seminar consisting of lectures, readings, papers, and ora 
directed toward a synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the 
literature and allied subjects. The content of the course may vary 

according to the needs and interests of the students enrolled. Open t 
majoring or taking honors in English. 3 units. W, 2:15-4:05, and F, 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
I-59. LireraTURE OF THE ENGLISH Renaissance. Mr. Hard. Yea 
MWF, 10. 


L-116. SHAKESPEARIAN Tracepy. Mr. Dunn. Year course. MWF, 11 


L117. Encrish LireratTur oF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. Dui 
course. MWF, ‘10. 


I-119. ApvANcED WRITING. Mr. Armour. Year course. TTh, 10 and 
hour. 


1-144. Tue Romantic Porrs. Mr. Armour. Year course. MWF, 8. 


* %* * 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided in the C 
Graduate School is quite extensive. The student who purposes to 3 
graduate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as 
his junior undergraduate year. 


Geography 


52. Economic GrocrapHy. Mr. Duncan. The earth’s resources 4 
use of them. Geographic influences on occupations and industries. G 
aspects of mineral, forest, agricultural, and pastoral products; power . 
manufacture and trade. Regional geography. 3 units. Second 
MWF, 11. 

AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
V-103. THE Natural SETTING OF THE SOUTHWEST. Miss Smt 
semester. Arranged hours. 
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Geology 


sy I is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give a general 
ation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the non- 
al student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advanced work 
department. The other courses are designed for persons intending to 
ize in geology or a related science. 

udent concentrating in geology should include courses I, 59, I10, 112, 
roved summer field course, and two of the following three courses: 
1, and 181, 182. Required in other departments: Mathematics I, 65; 
51; Chemistry 1, and a reading knowledge of German, Spanish or 
(German preferred). Geology 161 and Mathematics 7 and 40 are very 
le. In exceptional cases courses in biology may be substituted for those 
ics and chemistry. Rarely the requirement of a summer field course is 


IntRopucTION To GroLocy. Mr. Shelton. A survey of earth sciences 
rincipal emphasis on Geology but including elements of Physical 
shy, Meteorology, and Oceanography. Class two hours a week; 
ty or field work one afternoon a week. Laboratory fee $3.00 each 
f 3 units. Class TTh, zo; laboratory W or Th, r:1 5-405. 


NERALOGY, INcLuDING CrysTALLocRAPHy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
ool chemistry or equivalent. Two class and two laboratory periods. 
ary fee $4.00. 4 units. First semester. WF, 10; laboratory meetings 
1, 


b. INVERTEBRATE PALEoNnToLocy. Mr, Woodford. Prerequisite, 
I. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one class 


' laboratory periods, second semester. Laboratory fee $6.00 each 
| Arranged. 


TRoLocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without the aid of a 
§ microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 59. Second semester. 
s and two laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. 


‘UCTURAL GroLocy. Mr. Shelton. S 
nd metamorphic rocks ; deformation 
tand 110. Second semester. Two 
~aboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. 


tructural features of sedimentary, 
of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite, 
class and one laboratory periods. 


+ Pzrrocrapuy. Mr. Woodford. Refraction and double refraction; 
Ul indicatrix; study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic 
€. Prerequisite, Geology 59 and 110. Two class and one laboratory 
Tst semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second semester. 


¥ fee $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 
) 


| 
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161a, 161b. ADVANCED GENERAL GEOLOGY. Mr. Woodford and Mr. 
Weathering, geomorphology, sedimentation, correlation, earth hist 
requisites, Geology 1a-1b, 59, 110, one year of college mathematics, an 
and chemistry of high school or college grade. Laboratory fee $: 
semester. 3 units. TTh, 8; laboratory meetings arranged. 


181, 182. GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH. Mr. Woodford 
Shelton. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 


A summer course in Field Geology offered by Stanford Universit 
to Pomona students who have completed Geology 1 and 110. 10 
Junior credit are given for this course. 

* * # 


Graduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography 
under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


German 


A program of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 1 
courses numbered above roo and 6 additional units in German or in 
field selected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special 
for students interested in German Literature, translation, library 
post graduate work in German can be had from the department. 


ta-tb. Evementary GErman. Miss Wagner. The acquirement ¢ 
working vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as much practice in 
as time permits. Daily exercises in reading and writing. The es 
grammar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 units. MWF, 9; 


TTAS, 8. 


53a-53b. ApvaNcEeD GERMAN. Mr. Baumann. More advanced 
language study through intensive reading of selected German we 
collateral reading in the field of the student's individual interest 
social, or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Sc 
tion to an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria, an 
land. Prerequisite, German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


102a, 102b. ApvANCED CONVERSATION, COMPOSITION AND "TRANSLAT 
Wagner. Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free co 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore. This cou 
designed for those interested in translating and summarizing | 
reports given in German. Prerequisites, German 53 or equivalent 


TTAS, 10. 
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togb. GERMAN LITERATURE oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Mr. 
ann, Miss Wagner. With special reference to the cultural, economic and 
al history of Germany. Discussion and Papers. Prerequisite, German 
quivalent. 3 units. MWF, zo. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


113b. GERMAN CLassics OF THE EIcHTEENTH CENTURY. Mr. Baumann, 
Wagner. A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the 
with particular attention to the social and political life of Germany. 
uisite, German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. WMF, ro. 


MoperN German Lirerature. Mr. Baumann, The development of 
n Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the political 
ial changes during that period. 3 units. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


6ob. Survey or German Literature. Mr. Baumann. The develop- 
German Literature from earliest times to the present. 3 units. TTAS, 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


JERMAN Reapincs, Composition AND Conversation. Mr. Merlan. Year 


MWE, 11. 


GOETHE AND His AcE. Mr. Merlan. Year course. T, 8; Th, rz, and 
1 hour. 
* * * 


the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate work is 


N various phases of German Literature with special emphasis on the 
field. 
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Government 


In addition to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentr 
Government is suggested for students planning to enter the practice 
the teaching of government, the foreign service or government servic 
the United States. The department will gladly advise students r 
opportunities in these fields and will assist in developing programs 
designed to meet basic requirements. 


Lower division prerequisites: The following courses must be com} 
the end of Sophomore year: Government 1; History 1; Economics 51 


Program of Concentration: A minimum of 18 upper division 
Government and 12 upper division units in Economics, History, or $ 
Each student’s program shall be arranged in consultation with th 
mental staff. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one 
foreign language is strongly advised, but no foreign language requit 
specified. 


Recommended Courses: American and English literature, Amer: 
tory, Elements of Sociology, Accounting, Statistics, and additional 
History, Economics, Sociology, Philosophy, Religion, Psychole 


Education. 


Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the begi 
Junior year are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided 
requisites are met before entrance or can be met during Junior ye 

Government 1 is prerequisite for all advanced courses. Depend. 
the merits of individual cases this requirement may, however, be wal 
the consent of the instructor. 


ra-tb. EssENTIALS oF GoveRNMENT. Departmental Staff. The f 
course in government, embracing on the one hand a survey of prin 
‘astitutions common to all political systems and on the other an ex 
of the organization and operations of the United States Governme 
light of this basic analysis. Required of all students concentrating 1 
ment or international relations. 3 units. Three sections. MWF, 


TERS, 9. 


ror. American PotiticaL Tuoucut. Mr, Lee. The growth of pol 
legal ideas in America from colonial times to the present, with empl 
theories regarding the foundations, structure, and scope of governme 
nates with 160. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


103. STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. Mr. Vieg. An examination 
and problems, both political and administrative, in state and local go 
with special reference to California. Alternates with 107. To be 
1947-48 if there is sufficient demand. 3 units. First semester. TTh 
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Pustic ApMINisTRATION. Mr. Vieg. The Processes of responsible 
istration in American government, with reference to the theory and 
e of organization, fiscal and Personnel management, and administrative 
ad adjudication. This course is designed to meet the requirements of 


its intending to enter government service. 3 units. First semester. 
Il. 
, 


INTRODUCTION To Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and private; 
s of jurisprudence; comparative legal institutions with emphasis upon 
iglo-American common law and equity; the citizen’s legal rights and 
es; judicial systems. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


ROBLEMS OF METROPOLITAN GoveRNMENT. My. 
organization and costs of existing metropolita 
ation of ways and means of securing better gove 
pecial attention will be given to the Los Angel 
urse alternates with 103. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


Vieg. An examination 
N government and an 
rnment for large urban 
es metropolitan region. 


fOVERNMENT AND Business. Mr. Golay. A systematic consideration of 


: of government in relation to business in the United States. An 
of the functions of the state with respect to organizing, promoting, 


1g, and sustaining economic enterprise. 3 units. Second semester. 
I. 


ODERN Democracies. Mr. Golay. Democracy as a political philosophy 
€s8; 4 comparative study of modern democratic governments, includ- 
sritish Commonwealth of Nations, France, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, ro. 


s, and diplomacy from the Revolution of 1917 to the present day 
Second semester. T'TAS, zo. 


‘ERICAN ConstiTUTIONAL Law. Mr. Lee. The development of the 
tates Constitution by judicial interpretation, with emphasis upon 
ourt decisions affecting civil liberties and the relations of govern- 


lustry, and labor. An introduction to the case method. 3 units. 
Mester. MWF, 9. 


(TICAL Parties AND ELECTORAL ProB_eMs. 
ities in popular government, the nature of the American party 
tty platforms and leaders, methods of registration and election, and 
™ of non-voting. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. (Omitted in 
! 

| 


An examination of the 
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160. Pusiic Oprnton AND Propacanpa. Mr. Lee. The role of individ 
group opinion in the modern state and world community, with pa: 
consideration of propaganda and other pressure techniques develo 
influence this opinion. Contemporary problems will be emphasized. 
nates with 101. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. (Omitted in 1¢ 


161, 162. READINGS IN GOVERNMENT. Staff. Reading programs for s 
capable of independent study in fields of special interest not included 
the scope of regular courses, such as problems of metropolitan govei 
municipal administration, administrative law, the legislative process, € 
reorganization, public budgeting, governmental planning, and fed 
Permission of the department required. 2 or 3 units. Arranged. 


167. INTERNATIONAL OrcanizaTion. Mr. Golay. An examination 
problem of organizing international relations on a basis that would 
security against war and orderly processes of peaceful change, with 
attention to projects and proposals growing out of World Wars I and] 
semester. 3 units. M WF, 8. ; 


168. INTERNATIONAL Law. Mr. Golay. The nature, sources, and coi 
international law; diplomatic and consular practice; the interpret: 
treaties; the future of international law. 3 units. Second semester. & 


182. PoxrticaAL THEorY FROM Prato To Miz. Mr. Lee. An intensi 
of the major works of eminent political philosophers in western civ 
from Plato and Aristotle to the English Utilitarians. 3 units. First s 
MWF, 1o. 


183. Recent Pourrica, THoucut. Mr. Vieg. A survey of developt 
political philosophy and political science during the last 100 years and 


of democratic theory in relation to the evolution of the various “isms 
modern world. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


HONORS STUDY 


A student interested in honors study in the social sciences with Gov 
as his major field is invited to consult with members of the dep 
preferably before the end of his Sophomore year and not later | 
beginning of his Junior year. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


160. Business Law anp Recuration. Mr. Jordan. First semester. | 
Th, 10-11. 


162. ApMINISTRATIVE Law AND Recuration. Mr. Jordan. Second | 
T, 10-12; Th, 10-11. 
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History 


l requirement: History 1, 


or its equivalent, is a Prerequisite for all 
ourses in history. 


entration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in history are 
d to take History 1, 55, and 140, as well as one semester of a pro- 
r in history. They should also take Government 1 and Economics 51 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. During Junior and Senior years, 
tion to History 140 and the Pro-seminar, they are required to take at 
. additional units of upper division courses in history, and at least 6 
upper division courses in a related field such as Economics, Govern- 
sociology, Religion, Literature, or Philosophy. The courses jn any 
a of concentration should be carefully integrated, and should be 


er of the History Department. All 


whole, its point of 
concentrator will select two from the 
Europe before 1789; Europe 


39; the United States; Latin America; the Far East. 


§ requirements: A student admitted 
ith History as his major field will 


g of contemporary problems. 3 
290; TTAS, 8 (one section each); MWF, 9; TTAS, 9 (two sections 


t 


INT History. Mr. Herring. Analysis of the chief news events of 
‘uired reading in representative newspapers and Magazines. Reports 


8. Fee of $4.00 from each student to pay for material used. I unit. 
eae 7, 8. 
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55a, 556. Hisrory oF THE Unrrep States. Mr. Bradley. The p 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its bes 
as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence and 


influence. 3 units. MWF, 11. (To be offered MWF, 8, in 1948-49.) 


103a, 103b. HusTory OF Cuna. Mr. Ch’en. For description see ¢ 
Affairs 103a, 103b. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


107a, 107b. History oF ENGLAND. Mr. Gleason. The development 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid yy 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the 

heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second s 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


110. Husrory OF THE RENAISSANCE AND Rerormation. Mr. Gleas 
analysis of the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization. Inte 
social, economic, and particularly religious developments will be studi 
their early manifestations in fourteenth century Italy to their culmin 
northwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. 3 units. Second s 


TThS, 10. (To be omitted in 1948-49.) 


111. JAPANESE History AND CULTURE. Mr. Cole. For description see 
Affairs 111. : 


t12a, 112b. Moprrn Europe 1648-1870. Mr. Newman. Political, di 
and economic developments from the Treaty of Westphalia to the ut 
of Italy and Germany. Attention will also be given to the idea 
Enlightenment and the French Revolution and to the progress of I 
and nationalism in the 19th century. Open to Sophomores who sa 
instructor with regard to their preparation. 3 units. (Omitted in 19 


113a, 113b. Europ SINCE 1870. Mr. Meyer. Political, economic, s¢ 
intellectual developments will be studied with reference both to their 
significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. 

Sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their prepa 
units. MWF, 10. ) 


114. Hisrory oF Russi. Mr. Gleason. A survey of Russian 
economic, and cultural history to 1917. This course may be foll 
Government 126 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 uw! 
semester. TTAS, 10. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1947-48 


r15a, 115b. Murppte Europe Since 1815. Mr. Meyer. A survey 
ments in the zone of conflict between the western nations an 
Emphasis will be placed upon the rise of German and Slavic nation 
decay and collapse of the Habsburg Monarchy, and the struggle for | 
between democracy, fascism, and communism. Open to Sophort 
satisfy the instructor with regard to their preparation. 3 units. Mi 
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ittention will be given to associated economic theories. 3 units. First 


rd TAS, 9. 


19b. History or Mopern France. Mr. Lyon. A history of French 
aon from the beginning of the seventeenth century to the present day. 
st semester will treat the period from the reign of Henry IV through 


9. 


1b. A History oF Ipzas 1n America. Mr. Wright. A survey of the 
tal traditions brought by the colonists, the changes and development 
‘uropean heritage, and the origins and growth of ideas and intellectual 
nts particularly influential in the United States. The first semester 
tr the period from 1585 to 1815; the second semester from 1815 to the 
Prerequisite: a college course in American History, or permission of 
uctor. 3 units. Th, 7:15-9:15 p.m. 


3b. THe Ten Repustics or Sour AMERICA. Mr. Herring. The 
tent of these republics since independence; some attention to their 


ad colonial backgrounds. Open to Juniors and Seniors, 3 units. 
). (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


‘b. Mexico, CenrTRAL AMERICA AND THE CariBBEAN Repustics. Mr. 
The development of the ten republics of “Middle America”; their 


; their history since independence; with some 


European powers within 
ean area. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. MWF, zo. 
) 


SERN Maritime anp Navat History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
nt of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
‘of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
‘sidered. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 
| Srupy or History. Mr. Gleason. An introduction to the mature 
Istory. Topics to be considered will include: the philosophy of 
Wools of historical writing, historical bibliography, the techniques 
il Investigation, evidence and Its interpretation. The course is 
td required for concentrators in history in the first 
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raza, 141b. Husrory AND Historians. The Departmental Staff. A co 
tion of the theory and interpretation of History through the readir 
selected group of great historical classics, and a study of the developr 
historiography. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in I 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. Arrang 


166. MeprevaL Crviwization. A study of the institutions, econon 
social structure, religion, and art of Europe, mainly in the twell 
thirteenth centuries. Lectures and reports on topics of particular int 
members of the class. 3 units. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


169. THE British EMPIRE Since 1763. Mr. Newman. A study of th 
tutional, political, and economic development of the British Empire. E 
will be placed upon the changing status of the various parts of the 
and Commonwealth and upon the theories and conceptions of their 
relations. 3 units. Second semester. TEAS We: 


170. Husrory oF WESTERN America. Mr. Kemble. The exploration, ¢€ 
exploitation, and settlement of Western North America by 5 
Russians, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evol 
political, cultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of r 
communication. Lectures and directed research in the splendid : 
contained in the Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Car 
of the North Pacific and the Mason Library of California and 
American History. 3 units. Second semester. W, 3:15-4:05 and 2 


(Omitted in 1947-48.) 


171. ECONOMIC AND SociaL History OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
ment of the economic and social structure of the United States, and, if 
to this development, a study of the patterns of thought and behavior 
expression in the arts in successive periods of American life. Lect 
reports on significant leaders and movements. 3 units. (Omitted im 


172. Topics IN THE HisTory OF THE Unrrep States. Mr. Kemble. b 
consisting of lectures and reports on certain aspects of the political, « 
and social history of the United States. Subjects for individual rej 
be selected in accordance with the particular interests of the memb« 
seminar. Each member will be expected to work on several topics 
use of original materials as far as possible. The seminar is open Ont) 
who have had History 55 or equivalent preparation. 3 units. Second 
(Omitted in 1947-48.) 


175. THE UNITED STATES AND THE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. A stu' 
development and expansion of American interests, including P 
commerce, and cultural institutions throughout the area bordering | 
Pacific. 3 units. First semester. M WF, 9. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 
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Tue Westward Movement Nn Norru America. Mr. Bradley. A study 
migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the continent, from 
tablishment of the English colonies to the twentieth century. Some 
on will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement of popu- 
in Canada. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


gtb. SELECTED Topics For Historicat INvestication, The Depart- 
Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in History 
by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
History oF THE AMERICAN Propte. Mr, May. Year course. M WF, 10. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEsT IN AMERICAN History. Mr. Britt. Year 
TTAS, ro. 


PROGRESS AND MEANING oF THE ScIENcEs. Miss Smith. Year course. 
hours. 


Movern Evropran History. Mr. Mann. Year course. MWF, 8. 


AMERICAN SociAL AND Pouiricat Ipgas. Mr. May. Year course. 
i 


American Diptomatic History. Mr, May. Year course. TTAS, 9. 


lUMANITIES. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American scene, 


tse. MWF, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


DIES IN Europe Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Individualized studies of 
pics in contemporary European history. Second semester. 4 units. 
4 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


SRICAN Diptomatic History. Mr. Cooke. A review of the main 
of American foreign policy and an Intensive study based upon 
puree materials of a limited number of instances in one or more 
diplomatic history of the United States. First semester. 4 units. 
d 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


stinguished American historians. Intended primarily for graduates, 
” Permission to qualified undergraduates, 3 units. Second semester, 
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250. Topics IN THE History oF THE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. A study 
bibliography and of selected topics in the history of the Pacific worl 
1775, with particular attention to the extension of European and At 
snfluence into the Pacific and to international rivalries in that area. 


semester. J’, 2-4. 


25a, 257b. THe DipLomatic RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STA 
Latin America. Mr. Herring. Relations between the Latin At 
republics; the Monroe Doctrine, annexations, occupations, interventic 
rise and development of the Inter-American system. Primarily a g 


course, but open to Seniors on permission of the instructor. 3 units. | 
9:30 p.m. 


a5q4a, 254b. THE CotontaL Periop oF Latin AMERICA. Mr. Her 
survey of the history of Spain and Portugal, and an analysis of their 1 
upon the American colonies; the history of the Spanish and Po 
colonies until 1810. Primarily a graduate course, but open to Seniors 
mission of the instructor. 3 units. W, 7:30-9:30 p.m. (Omitted in 1 


Mathematics 


Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses 0 
matics 1 and 65, it is necessary to take the following courses: Mai 
119, 151, and at least six more upper division units in the depar 
Mathematics. The remaining six units may be taken in Mather 
selected from Physics 113, 191, Astronomy 155. 

Mathematics 1 is normally prerequisite for all other work in the de 
except Mathematics 57 and 58. Students who have had trigonometn 
school may take an <xamination in mathematics on the Saturday 
registration. If a satisfactory grade is made on this examination, t 
may enroll in Mathematics 52 if he so desires. 


1a, 1b. INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE Martuematics. Departmental Sta 
this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the s 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical ba 
It is designed for students who have not had trigonometry, but 1 
students who do not wish or are not able to. qualify for the : 
described above. It includes college algebra, trigonometry, and an in 
to analytic geometry and calculus. (A section of Mathematics 1 


offered in the second semester, TTAS, 9.) 3 units. TThS, 10; MW 


52a, 52b. PLANE AND Sori Anatytic Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. ! 
the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves, varlous 
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y will be made of planes, curved 
erical triangles. Prerequisite, Mathe- 


» In the second semester a stud 
§, Space curves and solution of sph 


I. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


ATHEMATICS OF Finance. Mr. Tolsted. Interest, annuities, amortization, 
ation, and an introduction to the mathematics of life insurance. No 
isite. 3 units. First semester, M WF, 9; TTAS, 9. 


atisticaL Metuops. Mr. Jaeger. Graphs, averages, frequency distri- 
probability, correlation, index numbers. No prerequisite. Laboratory 
0. 3 units. Second semester. W, 9; laboratory, F, ri 5-4:10. 


» DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL Catcutus. Mr. Hamilton. This is a 
[course in the theory and applications of the calculus. 3 units. WF, 


\ 9. 


GHER ALGEBRA. My, Jaeger. Permutations, combinations, probability, 


and multinomial theorems, summation of series, and other algebraic 
units. First semester, TITAS, 9. 


EoRY OF Equations. Myr. Jaeger. The theory and solution of algebraic 
scendental equations; determinants and matrices, 3 units. Second 
TTAS, 9. 


E TEAcHING oF MatHeEmatics. Mr. Jaeger. This course is designed 
ctive teachers of high school mathematics. It will include the study, 
and possible reorganization of various types of curri 


requisite, Mathematics Ia,b or its 
- 3 units. First semester. WF, 11. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQvuatTions. 


Mr. Jaeger. A general course in the 
ation, and application of diffe 


rential equations. 3 units, M WF, 8. 


ApbvaNcep Catcutus. Mr. Tolsted. Partial derivatives, multiple 
Taylor and Fourier series, line and surface integrals, improper 
lements of complex variable. 3 units. WF, 11. 


&CTIVE Geometry. My. 


Tolsted. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 
1 1947-48.) 


or Anatysis. Mr. Hamilton. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


| Numser Turory. Mr. 
1947-48.) 


Jaeger. 3 units. Offered in alternate years, 


Matuematicar Puysics. Mr. Holzer. For description see Physics 
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195a, 195b. COMPLEX Varraste. Mr. Hamilton. 3 units. Offered i 
nation with Math. r90a, 1g0b. M WF, 8. 


x %* * 


Graduate work in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, and R 
Complex Variable is offered under the auspices of the Claremont G 


School. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 


In the following courses three hours of work are required for each un 
necessary that the student attend class on the hour agreed upon 
lecture, but it is not mandatory that the laboratory work be done in ¢ 
or two periods. Credit will not be given for only 1 unit of work. 


va, 7b. ENGINEERING Drawinc. Mr. Grimm. A_ beginning co 
mechanical drawing and applied geometry. Includes lettering, orth 
projection, visualization of simple objects, and making working dra 
machine assemblies. 1 or 2 units per semester. Full credit will not be 

a for those with previous drawing experience. Study and drawin: 
MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


4oa, 40b. DEscRIPTIVE Grometry. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: Mather 
or previous drawing experience. Theory and principles of projection 1 
points, lines, planes, shades and shadows, plane sections and develo 
surfaces, and intersections of surfaces. Practical problems from the 
chosen field will be given towards the end of 4ob. 1 or 2 units pet 
For a well rounded course 40a should be taken immediately after Ma' 
7. Study and drawing period MT WTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour ar 


50a, 50b. ARCHITECTURE. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
and sufficient knowledge of physics that the student is at least conver 
the subjects of mechanics, heat, sound, electricity, and light. Basic 
architectural design including consideration of construction details, 
wiring, lighting, plumbing, and heating. 1 or 2 units per semester. . 
drawing period MT WTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


51a, 51b. MECHANISMS. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: Mathematics. 
Physics 51a. Practice in the graphical solution of structures, gears, | 
machine mechanisms, using the principles of statics and kinematic 
units per semester. Study and drawing period MT WTA or F, t15 
hour arranged. ! 
| 
53a, 53b. ‘ToroGRAPHICAL Drartinc. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: M: 
a, 40a, 40b. Practice in the making of topographical maps and the 
tion of models. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing perio 


or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 
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4b. Propuction ILiustration. My. Grimm. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
7a, 40a, 40b. Practice in the making of isometric, oblique, and 
ric sketches and drawings including the use of special instruments. 
units per semester. Study and drawing period MTWTA or Byer sed: 
hour arranged. 


to0b. Desicn or Macuine Evements, Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: 
natics 51a, 51b. The design of machines from the student’s chosen field. 
per semester. Study and drawing period MTWTh or F, 1:1 5-4; lecture 
ranged. 


Military Science 


lege maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the Reserve 
Training Corps, established under the National Defense Act for 
tal purpose of qualifying students as leaders in time of national 
cy. Students who successfully complete the four-year course will be 


tructors in the department are officers of the Regular Army detailed 

it the College by the War Department. Weapons, equipment and 

f instructional material are furnished by the War Department to 

‘udents practical experience in handling this equipment. Uniforms 

ed all students without charge. 

litary service during World War II furnishes a basis for credit for 
instruction dependent upon the length of service, type of training, 


d standing must be made during registration, and discharges from 
Y Or naval service or certificates showing successful completion of 
ther schools must be presented at this time. 

Year course is divided into the MS [| and IT courses, consisting of 
it terms, and the MS III and IV courses, consisting of the work 
“our terms. Enrollment in MS I or MS III is voluntary but, when 
's elected either course, the completion of MS II or MS IV becomes 
te for graduation, 


hh 
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I are open to all physically fit male students v 
American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligations for : 
service nor does it interfere with the participation in sports by the : 
Uniforms for these courses are issued to the student without charge. 
Enrollment in the Advanced Course (MS III and IV) is limited to 
members who have completed the prior courses, or their equivalent, a 
enter into an agreement to attend one training camp. In consideration 
agreement, students receive cash allowances from the government eq 
to a scholarship of about $150 a year. (Legislation, now pending 
Congress, will increase this amount to approximately $425, if enacte 
necessary expenses in connection with the training camp, including t 
tation to and from camp, food, housing, pay, uniforms and medical < 
are provided by the government. 


Courses I and I 


ra-tb. Muurrary Science Course I. Staff. World military situation; 
organization; hygiene and first aid; leadership, drill and exercise of co 
individual weapons and marksmanship; maps and aerial phot 


National Defense Act and ROTC. 2 units. Class TTAS, 8. Drill M, 1 


53a-53b. Mrtirary Science Course II. Staff. World military : 
feadership, drill and exercise of command; physical development | 
maps and aerial photographs; military administration; evolution of 


Military Law and Boards. 2 units. Class TTAS, 8. Drill M, 1:15-2/0: 


b. Mirrary Science Course Iii. Staff. Military le 
psychology and personnel management; leadership, drill and ex: 
command; military problems of the United States; occupied t 
Military Law and Boards; tactics and technique. 31% units. Class / 
MF, 1:15; F, 2:15. Drill alternate weeks M, 1:15-2:05. | 


105a-105 


157a-157b. MILITARY Science Course IV. Staff. Command 
military teaching methods; psychological warfare; geographical f 
of national power; leadership, drill and exercise of command; com 
joint operations; military mobilization and demobilization; ta’ 
technique. 34 units. Class MWF, 8; MF, 1:15; F, 2:15: Drill 
weeks M, 1:15-2:05. | : 
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Music 


important force in the educational life of Pomo 
anity for participation in many instrumental a 
extracurricular and on a credit basis. 
udents who intend to make music their 
| avocation. 

irements for concentration: 24 units of u 
(04, 107, and 159. Required lower divisio 


'$ entering as upperclassmen should tak 
ona. 


nts preparing a major in applied music for entrance to graduate or 
mal schools are required in addition to take two lessons per week in 
ajor subject unless excused by the music faculty, to appear frequently 
¢mt recitals, and to Present a satisfactory public recj 

ear. Additional required co j 


13 and 158. Such majors m 
N compositions during their senior year. 


na College, music offers 
nd choral activities both 
Courses are designed to include 
profession and those who desire 


pper division work including 
n courses are Music 1 and 55. 
e these courses before coming 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ZLEMENTARY Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Adams. Thorough 
ig in the fundamentals of music through the mediums o 


f hearing, 
writing, and the keyboard. St 


udy of major and minor modes; all 
(triads, dominant seventh and supertonic seventh chords and all 


dal tones. Harmonic analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based 
chnics of the 17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite, ability to play a 
ymn at the keyboard. An arranged laboratory hour each week, in 
to the regular class Periods, is required. 3 units. MWF, 9 or r:1 5. 


‘Intropuction to Music. Mr. Dayton. A nontechnical listening 
‘acquaint the student, through analytical study, with the symphony, 


amber and solo music heard jn concert to-day. No previous musical 
* required. 2 units. MW, 2:15 OF 3:15. 


‘ADvANcED Harmony. My. Allen and Mr. Adams. A study of part- 
chnic as found in the Bach Chorales. 


Chromatic harmony and 
4. Practice in instrumental styles. Prerequisite, Music t. An 
aboratory hour each week, in addition to the regular class periods, 
» 3units. MWF, 10 or rr. 


» popular, 
‘ste and their importance in vari 


iit. Not limited to. music students. 3 units. (Omitted in 1947-48; 
d In 1948-49.) 
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roqa-104b. History or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to familiari: 
student with the major trends in the history of music from the early CI 
era to the present, with special emphasis on composers, music and d 
ments from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is gi 
music problems of the present day. Prerequisite, Music 1 or permis 
instructor. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


rova-1o7b. CouNnTERPoINT. Mr. Allen. Preliminary work in free st 
two and three voices is followed by the Inventions and Classical Suite 
Chorale Preludes and Variations are undertaken during the second se 
When time permits, an introduction to the Palestrina technic is | 


Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


112a, 112b. Pano LireraTurE AND REPERTOIRE. Mr. Dayton. Compre 
survey of the solo, concerto, and two-piano literature, including a « 
study of the pianistic styles of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, (¢ 
Brahms, Debussy and contemporary composers. Special emphasis on p 
building and the technique of public performance. Permission of in 
required. 2 units. Arranged. 


113a-113b. ORCHESTRATION AND InstruMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. ! 
of the instruments of the modern orchestra and band, their technic 
bilities and limitations. Practical laboratory work in scoring for instr 
groups. Choral arranging for various voice combinations with and 
accompaniment. Opportunity will be provided for public perform: 
outstanding scores. Fundamentals of conducting will be stressed thre 
the course. Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. MWFE, 8. 


158a-158b. FREE CoMPOSITION. Mr. Allen. Advanced original work 1 
the polyphonic or homophonic forms, according to the need and pre 
of the student. Prerequisite, Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


159. Form anp Anatysis. Mr. Adams. Designed to lead to a clea 
standing of the principles upon which musical form is based, and 
application of these principles in the works of the great masters ¢ 
Prerequisite, Music 55. 2 units. Each semester. TTh, 8. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Ensemble Instruction. Permission of Director required. Enrolln 
credit is limited to two courses at one time. | 


57a,57b. CHORAL SINGING. Mr. Lyman. The study and production ( 
music, especial attention being given to diction, phrasing, content of t 
dealt with, and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral 
The class will be organized as the College Choir and as such will : 
practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11:55 to 12:20 
Tuesdays from 11:30 to 12:20. I unit. The course may be repeated ft 


Fee to cover cost of music, $1.00. 
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b. Orcuestra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
ire and application of the principles of orchestral routine through public 
mance. Iwo periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. Additional 
rehearsals at option of director. The course may be repeated for 


T and TA, 4:15. 


b. Banp. The study and production of the best in concert band 
re. Iwo periods of attendance weekly; one unit credit. The course 


repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


t for individual and class work in Applied Music (other than 
=) is open to all students in the college, subject to the following 
1S: 

edit is given for elementary or beginning music study. 

Is given for individual and class instruc 


' two private lessons weekly, 
ek] 
| of not more than 16 units of instruction in a 


‘oward the Bachelor of Arts degree, 8 of whic 
) 


1 (Harmony) must accompany or precede all credit- 
ors may obtain credit for one lesson per week per 


_ study without further Harmony courses. 


) must accompany or precede more than one y 
ng two lessons a week 


pplied music may be 
h must be numbered 


study. Non- 
semester for 
Music 55 (2nd year 
ear of credit-study for 


LIED Music. (Freshman level) 
MED Music. (Sophomore level) 
LIED Music (Junior level) 


AED Music (Senior level) 


E, Mr. Lyman and Mrs. Briggs 
‘N, Mr. Blanchard 


9, Mr. Dayton, Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. Adams 
'N AND viota, Mr. Fiske 
NCELLO, Miss Jean 


other instruments may be arranged for through the office of the 
riment. 
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FEES FOR INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


PER S$] 


For those paying regular tuition: 
One-half hour private lesson per week ¢, 
Fach half-hour in excess of one per week 

For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 

exclusive of work in applied music: 
One-half hour private lesson per week 
Fach half-hour in excess of one 4 
Class instruction 

PRACTICE FEES 
PER | 

Piano, one-half hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily $ 


Bridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 

Two-manual Organ, one hour weekly 

Bridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, 
(advanced students only) one hour weekly 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


Il-69. NiNneTEENTH CENTURY Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. T 


2:45. 
Il-11z.. RENAISSANCE TO BAROQUE Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. 


II-r71. Apvancep Piano. Mr. Pattison. Year course. Class in 
Arranged hours. 


* %* ** 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied music and in Publ 
Music Methods is offered under the auspices of the Claremont 
School. Students interested in obtaining the special teaching cre 
music may complete the requirements for the credential by taking 
work in the Claremont Graduate School. 


j 
ae 


| 
) 
t 
| 
4 
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Oriental Affairs 


ent concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Affairs 51a 


9. Twenty-four hours of upper division work are required. This must 
at least one year’s work in language. 


9. THe Currurar Lecacrgs or East Asta. Mr. Ch’en. A survey of 
aanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in other 
East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philosophy, 
,and art. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


. First Year Cuineszt. Mr. Chu. A course for beginners in the 
language, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written characters 
ctual use of the spoken language. Open to sophomores by permission. 


MWF, 8; TTh, 2:1 5-3:45. 


{ movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social and 
institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexities of 


em of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritage. 
(Omitted in 1947-48.) 


b. Crmvesz LireraturE In TRANSLATION. A study of outstanding 
iterary works in English translation with the aim of a deeper appreci- 
Jriental life and thought. 3 units. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


t Contemporary Far East. Mr. Chen. The impact of Occidental 
nd peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; the 
intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the post-war 
of these countries today. First semester. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


ERN INDIA IN THE Maxine. Mr. Cole. A study of India’s lands and 
ace the consolidation of British control—their social institutions, 

and politics. Special emphasis will be given to Anglo-Indian 
nee 1858, to cultural movements, nationalism and economic develop- 
adings and discussions will aim at an understanding of India at 
ld of independence and of a new era of international relations. 
cond semester. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


1ESE History anp Curturz. Mr. Cole. The evolution of Japanese 
omic, and political institutions since prehistoric times. Geographical 
and the development of Japanese philosophy, literature, and the 
ll receive some stress, About one-third of the course wil! deal with 
1603. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 
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yr7a-117b. ART OF THE Far East. Mr. Foster. For description see Ai 
117b. 


123. EasTERN ASIA IN THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Cole. Tra 
patterns of life and institutions in China under the Manchus, in Tol 
Japan, and to a lesser extent under the old regimes in Korea, Sibei 
Southeastern Asia preface a study of the impact of Western imperial; 
civilization upon those countries. Domestic developments receive slight 
emphasis than foreign relations. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1 


124. EasTerN AsIA IN THE TwentietH Century. Mr. Cole. Cult 
political revolutions which began or have been accentuated since the 
last century and which still are in progress will be studied. Special 
is devoted to the implications of such forces as nationalism and imp 
democracy and totalitarianism, capitalism and communism, science an 
trialism, operating as the Far East evolves new modes of thought, orga 
and behavior. It is suggested but not required that this course be prec 
Oriental Affairs 123. 3 units. Second semester. (Omitted in 1947-48. 


126. OrrentaL Puttosopxy. Mr. Iredell. For description see Philoso 


140. History oF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND THE O 
Mr. Ch’en. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary an 
relations and interchanges between China and the Western World fror 
Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. 
semester. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


151a, 151b. Seconp YEAR CHINESE. Mr. Chu. An intermediate cou 
to those who have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


153a-153b. Cuinese Parntinc. Mr. Foster. For description see / 
153b. 


160. Husrory or Far Eastern Diptomacy. Mr. Cole. (Omitted in 
161. CONTEMPORARY Far EasTERN GOVERNMENT AND Pourtics. Mr. 
study of forces shaping recent politics and the operation of govern 
China, Japan, and Soviet Asia; also consideration of imperial reg 
nationalism in Korea and selected colonies of Southeastern Asia. 
Second semester. MWF, 9. 

aa 
81a, 18rb. Turrp YEAR Cutnzse. Mr. Ch’en. A continuation of 1 
with exercises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry 
Arranged. | 


183. Cutnese Lire Topay. Mr. Chu. An orientation study of Chit 
zation with emphasis on the contemporary scene but in historical p’ 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. | | 
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& 


EADINGS IN ORIENTAL AFFAIRS, 


Staff. 2 or 3 units. Each semester, 
repeated for credit. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ITRODUCTION To East Astan Sruptgs. Mr. Ch’en. First semester. M, 46. 


JUCATIONAL PRoBLEMs IN FAsTerRn Astra. Mr. Chu. Second semester. 


d. 


OBLEMS IN CHINESE History. Mr. Ch’en. First semester. Arran 


WERNMENT AND Port 


ged. 


Ics IN REPUBLICAN Cutna. Mr. Cole. First 
M, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
UDIES IN S1no-EuropEAn CULTURAL RELations. Mr. Ch’en. Second 
M, 4-6. 


AN Since 1868. Mr. Cole. Second semester, M W, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


Philosophy 


y and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They are recom- 


r students who wish a general acquaintance with the subject. Either 
é distribution requirement. See page 62. 


§ to concentrate in philosophy must take 
‘55. and twenty-four hours of y iwi 


or year. Information 
obtained from the 


UCTION To Logic. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of deductive 


ve teasoning with special emphasis upon the nature and use of 


‘potheses, Probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. 3 
semester. MWF, rr. 


listory or Evuropran PutLosopuy. Mr. Jones. A study of the 
its of European Philosophy from the earliest Greek thinkers 


designed to be a general 
Introduction to philosophy through a study of its history. 3 units, 
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57a, 57b. PROBLEMS OF Puttosopuy. Mr. Iredell. An introductory ce 
tion of the meaning and method of philosophy, an examination of | 
which emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psycholog: 
review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 3 units. Two 


MWE, 2:15; TTAS, 10. 


120. Puitosopuy oF Art. Mr. Jones. An investigation of the nat 
work of art and of the significance and limitations of the aesthetic ex 
The course is designed primarily for students working in some 
artistic expression who are interested in studying the relations of thi 
to the other arts and to the several problems of communication an 


3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


126. OrzentaL Puosopny. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed t 
the student with a general background of oriental thought as a 
further study of Oriental life and culture. An attempt will be mad 
an appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study o} 
the more important thinkers and schools of Oriental philosophy anc 
a comparison of Oriental and western philosophical views and cultu 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


131. Typrs oF ETHICAL Tory. Mr. Jones. A consideration of sc 
sentative solutions for the main problems of moral theory. The 
designed for students snterested in thinking critically about ordin: 
concerning conduct. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


141. READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY. Staff. A course consisting of readin 
and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a student's | 
of philosophical literature and to aid him to integrate his work if 
and to relate it to the material of other fields. The content of the c 
vary according to the needs of those enrolled and may be repeated 
during the Junior and Senior years for a total of 6 hours. The 
normally open only to those concentrating in philosophy. Permiss 


instructor is required for registration. 1-3 units. Each semester. : 


151. SOME REPRESENTATIVE Putosoputes oF Lire. Mr. Jones. ! 
some detail of several different world views which have become 4 
heritage of the western mind. Among the writers considered 
Augustine, and Dante. To be given if there is sufficient deman 
First semester. MWF, 9. | 


152. THe NINETEENTH CENTURY. Mr. Jones. A study of the mé 
of 19th century thought and of their reflection in the literature, 
and the social movements of the period. The impact of science 
the conflict between individualism and collectivism, and the deve 
naturalism and romanticism are among the movements conside! 


given if there is sufficient demand. 3 units. Second semester. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed especially 


dents interested in the problems of the physical and biological sciences. 
cal examination will be made of the basic concepts and methods under- 
ontemporary scientific thought. Consideration will be given to such 


ONTEMPORARY Puitosopny. Mr. Iredel]. A study 


hic thought through some of the main modern thin 
e to the dominant ideas of the civil; 


hy 55 or 57, or such Previous work as will provi 
f the basic problems of Philosophy. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


of contemporary 
kers with special 


ONTEMPORARY P HILOSOPHY OF Epucarion. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


INTRODUCTION To Puitosopuy. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. MWF, 


ocic. Mr. Barrett. First semester. MWF, rz. 


SOCIAL AND Po.tTIcaL Puitosopuy. Mr. Barrett. 


First semester. 
and arranged hour. 


STANDARDS AND VALUES. 


Mr. Barrett. Second semester. TTh, zo 
ged hour. 
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Physical Education 


The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based ur 
belief that a liberal education should. include knowledge of the struct 
functions of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic p 
which promote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in « 
mental and recreational activities of a physical type which will prom 
‘ndividual’s well being during college years, and in later life; and a dis; 
to make such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living 


SUGGESTED CONCENTRATION FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS OF PuysicAL EDUCATION 


This program, followed by a year of work in the Claremont C 
School, will qualify the student for the general credential with a n 
physical education. It will also qualify the student for advanced | 
physio-therapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Suggestions for 
emphases in the related fields are given on page 72. ) 


FresumMan YEAR: Biology 1, English 1, Physical Education 5. 


SopHomorE YEAR: Education 53, Music 53; Psychology 51 or 53, S 
51, 52, Speech and Dramatics 6r. 


Junior Year: Physical Education 119 (for women), 123, 124, Ps 
107, Speech and Dramatics 52, Zoology 60 and 121. 


Senior YEAR: Physical Education 126, 129, 152, 154) 19! (fo 
Psychology 108. 


In addition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are | 
It is suggested that these be so selected as to give the individual op, 
for both technical skills and leadership training in a wide range OF | 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for 
planning graduate research in physical education. 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s training course for women is h 
two-week period immediately following Commencement. This cours' 
provide its members with experience and skills useful in summe 
playgrounds, and other activities of community recreation. 

Those interested in acquiring skill in various types of handicrafts a! 
to join an informal craft group in which they may receive instruction 
and use equipment available at the gymnasium. ! 


MEN AND WOMEN 


A student is required to take one unit of Physical Education Act, 
semester during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one- 
semester during his Junior and Senior years. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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INCIPLEs OF HEALTHFUL Livinc. The Staff. An introduction to general 
e dealing with the meaning and significance of physical, mental, and 
health as related to the individual and to society. Important phases of 
tional health problem. Constructive methods of promoting the health 
individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems of college 


s and young people generally. 3 units. Men, second semester, arranged; 
, each semester. MWF, 8. 


OMMUNITY Recreation. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the organi- 
f the school and the public playground, the types of leadership, and 
activities best suited for various age periods. Discussion of the 
of organizing the recreation center. Organization of leadership. 
to Juniors and Seniors. Second semester. 2 units, TTA, 8. 


IMMUNITY Hearty. Staff. A brief survey of the fields of community 
ic health dealing with the health of people as a group, and with the 
d governmental activities which are concerned with environmental 
nd health promotion. Hygiene and the correlation of the total health 
Program. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 10. 


NESIOLOGY. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and muscular 
m, and their relation to problems of bodily development and 
Prerequisite, Anatomy. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


rsicaL Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of body mechanics and 
» Prevention, and correction of physical defects, Laboratory work 


nethods of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite, 129. 
econd semester. 4 W, 8; and laboratory F, 8-10. 


YCIPLES OF Puysicar Epucation. Mr. Nixon. Limited to Seniors 
to teach Physical Education, 3 units. Second semester. MWF U2, 


2 


MEN 


engage in programs of Physical education activities selected 
to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exami- 
J tests, Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permitted 
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The following physical education activities are carried on under supe 
of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, 
corrective exercises, cross country running, football, golf, gymnastics, 
ming, tennis, touch football, track and field athletics, volleyball, wate 
weight lifting, wrestling. Fees as indicated are required each semester 
who select archery ($1.50), fencing ($15.00), golf ($10.00). 

The student obtains credit in the required courses listed below by 
pation in activities selected in accordance with the principles set fortk 
preceding paragraph. 

The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part 
program of Physical Education. No student is permitted to partic 
the more strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the 
Physician indicating that the individual is physically fit for such parti 


ta-tb. PuystcaL Epucation ACTIVITIES. The Staff. Required, F 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


aa-2b. PuysicaL Epucation AcTIvITIEs. The Staff. Required of F 
not taking Military Science. unit. Arranged. 


53a-53b. PuysicaL EpucaTIon Activities. The Staff. Required, So 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


54a-54b. PuysicaL EpucaTIon Activities. The Staff. Required o 
mores not taking military. % unit. Arranged. 


105a-105b. PuysicaL EpucaTIon Activities. The Staff. Require 
year. ¥ unit. Arranged. 


107a-107b. PHysIcAL Epucation Activitiss. The Staff. Require 
year. Y% unit. Arranged. 


rgia-1g1b. ‘TECHNIQUE OF Tracuinc Puystcat Epucation. The St 
course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and supervising 
Open to Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


Medical and physical examination is given all entering students W 
quent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as 
of these examinations. Participation in a fundamental activity is req 
semester of the Freshman year. Students may have freedom of € 
other activities in so far as medical and physical examinations wa 
must include during the Freshman and Sophomore years one indivi 
and one semester of either tap, folk, or contemporary dance. The 
a swimming achievement test is required for graduation. It shoul 


pleted by the end of the Sophomore year. 
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ACTIVITY 


units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduation. One 
s credited for rra-b, Fundamentals, which includes courses organized 
ch the basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units 
e earned by participation in other activities. 


DAMENTALS: contemporary dance, swimming, individual gymnastics, 
gymnastics. 


M Sports: basketball, baseball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. 


VIDUAL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riding, riflery, 
ing. 


cING: contemporary, tap, folk. 


. FUNDAMENTALS. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. Y4 


ed. 


unit. 


. SPoRTs or Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. 4 unit. 


ed. 


. Puystcat Epucation Acrivirtss, The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
2 unit. Arranged. 


PuysicaL Epucation Activitiss. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
, unit. Arranged. 


9b. Prystca, Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Junior 
-unit. Arranged. 


b. Puysica, Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Senior 
unit. Arranged. | 


THEORY 


b. TECHNIQUE oF Teacuine Puysica. Epucation Activities, The 
units. Given in alternate years. MWF, 8. 


it; and for those preparing for recreational leadership 
mentary or high school level. Prerequisites, 


her 11a-b or 63a-b and Scripps II-80 History of the Dance. One hour 
Wo hours laboratory. 2 units. First semester. Arranged. 
* * # 


credit Counselor Training Camp is held each 
Commencement. This course aims to provide ex 
types of recreational leadership. 


year immediately 
perience in camp 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


STORY OF THE Dance. Miss Richardson. First semester. Arranged 
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Physics 


The minimum concentration program in physics includes 24 units of 
division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and Chemistry 1. Additional 
in physics, mathematics, chemistry, German, engineering drawing 
descriptive geometry is recommended. A minimum concentration pr 
in physics will normally be elected by those who plan to use phy: 
combination with training in some other field, and who do not plan 
graduate work in physics. 

A student who plans to do graduate work in physics will be expe: 
take 30 units of upper division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and r 
than six units selected from Mathematics 152, 185, 195, and 119. The: 
also will be expected to establish a good foundation in chemistry 
acquire a reading knowledge of German. Courses in descriptive ge 
and engineering drawing are recommended. 

All students concentrating in physics will consult with the physi 
about their concentration examination during the first week of their 


year. 


ta-tb. INTRODUCTION TO PHysICAL SCIENCE. Mr. Fryer. A non-mathe 
course intended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fund: 
facts, theories and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustr: 
numerous experimental demonstrations and the subject will be develope 
the basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5- 
semester. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


51a-51b. GENERAL PHysics. Mr. Holzer. A study of the phenomena a 
of mechanics, wave motion, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and ligk 
course is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic prin 
physics and is planned especially for those students who expect to ¢ 
studies in physics, chemistry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite, 
matics ta-tb preceding or accompanying the course. 4 units. Labora 


$3.00. MWF, 8. Laboratory MTW or F, 1:15-4:15. 


rio. Heat anp Tuermopynamics. Mr. Fryer. A course dealing V 
principles of thermodynamics and the theory of heat. The first and 
laws of thermodynamics and their application to liquids, vapors, af 
will be emphasized. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 2 units. 
semester. MW, 11. 


113a-113b. MErcHANICS. Kinematics, dynamics, and statics of parti 
rigid bodies with applications to problems of physics and engineer 
requisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 
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(4tb. Execrriciry anp Macnetism. Mr. Fryer. A course in the theory 
ctricity and electromagnetism. Emphasis will be placed on the funda- 
| laws of electrostatics and electrodynamics, electrical circuit theory, and 
uctory electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathe- 
} 151 preceding or accompanying the course. 3 units. PESO, 


42b. EvecrricaL Measurements, Mr. Fryer. Laboratory in electrical 
lectromagnetic measurements. Prerequisite, Physics I4I preceding or 
panying this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. M or T, 1:15-4:15. 


Optics. Mr. Holzer. The fundamentals of geometrical and physical 
Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. First semester. 


9. 


JpTicAL MEASUREMENTS. Experimental study of phenomena of geo- 


I and physical optics. Laboratory to accompany Physics 153. 1 unit. 
mester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:1 5-4:15. 


iTomic Structure. Mr. Holzer. An introduction to modern theories 
lic and nuclear structure, elementary particles, and radiations. Pre- 


e, Physics 51, Mathematics 65; Physics 141 recommended. 3 units. 
semester. TTAS, 9. 


DVANCED Prysics LaBoratTory. Experimental study of selected subjects 


din Physics 155. Laboratory to accompany Physics 155. 1 unit. Second 
. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, I:15-4:15. 


tb. Maruematicat Puysics, Mr. Holzer. Applications of mathe- 


‘0 selected subjects in theoretical physics. Prerequisite, approval of 
t. 3 units. Arranged. 


* * * 
Jaremont Graduate School announces that graduate courses in physics 


alifornia Institute of Technology in Pasadena are available (with the 


of the instructor) to properly qualified students in the Claremont 
= School, upon recommendation of the student’s adviser. 
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Psychology 


Students concentrating in psychology are required to take either 53 or © 
24 units of upper division courses including 3194. As a part of the 
requirement, 6 units may be offered from the following courses: Biolo; 
Zoology 121, Education 101, Government 160, Sociology 152. Trair 
zoology, physics, chemistry, French and German is recommended for s 
planning to do graduate work in psychology. Psychology 51 or 53 
requisite to all further work in the department. Child Psychology 1 
taken concurrently with 51b or 53b. 


51a, 51b. INTRopUCTION To PsycHoLocy. Staff. Fundamental fac 
principles of consciousness and behavior. The relation of the nervous 
to mental processes and action. Practical applications in various fields. _ 


Four sections. MWF, 9, 11; TTAS, 9, 10. 


53a, 53b. InrRopucrory PsycHOLOGY WITH Lazoratory. Séaff. Sin 
51a, 51b except that there are two lectures and one two-hour laboratory 
Notes are written up outside of laboratory time. Laboratory fee $1: 
semester. Four lecture sections, MW, 9, 11; TTh, 9, 10. Laboratory 
TWTA or F, 1:15-3:05. 


54a, 54b. Lasoratory PsycHotoey. Staff. This is the laboratory v 
53a, 53b above, and may be taken by those who have taken or are 
51a, 51b or the equivalent. Required of psychology majors. 1 unit 
periods and fee as for 53a, 53b. 


55a, 55b. PsycHoLocy wITH APPLICATIONS TO Business. Mr. Holl: 
course designed primarily for students majoring in economics who 
anticipate taking additional work in psychology. A grounding in p 
psychological principles is followed by a study of the applications ¢ 
principles to employment problems, advertising, market research, 
opinion polling, etc. No prerequisites. Students completing course 55 
be allowed to enter advanced courses in psychology with consent 
instructor. Not open to students taking Psychology 51 or 53. 3 units. 
ne | 


| 
103. Inprvipvat Dirrerences. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature an 
of individual differences and their causes as determined by objective 1 
Age, sex, and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and crir 


The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are considerec 
3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. : 


: : me: 
107. EpucationaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Perkins. Practical applications 
chology to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and mo: 
principal features of the learning process. 3 units. First semester. M_ 
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Cuitp PsycHotocy. Mr. Ellis. An intensive survey of physical and 
| growth and development. Particular attention will be given to methods 
d training and to the hygiene of growth. 3 units. Second semester. 


9. 


EXPERIMENTAL PsycHotocy. Mr. Ellis. Lectures and discussions of the 
les of scientific method used in psychological investigations. Leading 


nents in the history of psychology. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 8 
ranged. 


ERSONALITY. Mr. Holland. Physical basis; types, traits and methods of 
ements; development of social attitudes and character, 3 units. First 


ft 1THhS, zo. 


ociaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Holland. Mental Processes underlying social 


nd progress; collective forms of behavior. 3 units. Second semester. 
10. 


fentaL Txsts. Mr. Berg. A study of the principles and methods of 
testing. 3 units. First semester. Laboratory fee $1.50. WF, 8, and 
ry M, 2:15-4:05. 


[ENTAL TEsts Practicum. Mr. Berg. Practice in the administration 
erpretation of psychological tests. Prerequisite, Psychology 156. 
ory fee $2.00. 2-3 units. Second semester. M, 3:15 and arranged. 


BNORMAL PsycHotocy. Mr. Berg. The classification and symptoma- 
£ mental disorders; contributions to the understanding of the normal 


ity; psychological concepts underlying diagnosis, therapy and care. 
First semester. TTAS, 9. 


ENTAL Hycrenz. Mr. Berg. Consideration of modern theories of adult 
ity—Freud, Jung, Adler—as related to foundations of mental hygiene; 
E modern aids (publications, clinics) to mental health. 3 units. Second 


TTAS, 9. 


Ntor Reapinc Coursz. Mr. Ellis. A course designed to supplement 
state the different courses offered to meet the concentration require- 
Psychology and to prepare students for the comprehensive examina- 
quired of seniors who are concentrating in psychology. 2-4 units. 
*mester. I, 3:75 and arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


GrowTH anp DeveLopMENT oF THE CuILp. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
ty Psychology. Year course. MWF, 11. 


PsycHoLocy or Personatiry. Mrs. Hawk. Prerequisite, Elementary 
sy. First semester. TERS. 70: 


a 
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[V-112. Cup Strupy 1n THE Nursery ScHoot. Mrs. Jones. Prereq 
Elementary Psychology and IV-rro. Year course. MW, 2:15 and arr 
hours in the Nursery School. 


IV-113. Mentat Testinc. Mrs. Hawk. Prerequisite, Elementary Psych 
Year course. TTh, 9 and arranged hour. 


IV-114. Nursery Scoot Procepure. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, [V-112. 
course. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


[V-116.—PsycHotocy oF ExcepTioNAL CuiLtpreN. Mrs. Hawk. Prereq 
Elementary Psychology. Second semester. T'Th, ro and arranged hour. 


V-119. Puystotocicat Psycuotocy. Mr. Caster. Year course. TITAS, 8 


Religion 


Students planning to concentrate in religion must take the following 
division courses or their equivalents: Religion 1, 2, and 65; History 1 
Philosophy 55. Twenty-four hours of upper-division work, of which eis 
must be in the field of religion, are required. Among the minimt 
eighteen the following, totaling fifteen hours, are considered essential: 
102, 107, 141, and 191. Six units of upper-division courses may be tal 
the related fields of English, government, history, philosophy, psycholog: 
sociology. 

Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior yea 
concentrate in religion if lower division requirements have been met pt 
entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


1. Tue Reticion or THE Orv Testament. Mr. Cuninggim and Mi 
Rohr. A course designed as a general introduction to Old Testament 
The developing beliefs and practices of Hebrew religion will be cons 
in their historical sequence, beginning with the patriarchal period and ¢ 
with Judaism of the second century before Christ. 3 units. First ser 
Three sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, ro. 


2. Tue Rezicion or THE New Testament. Mr. Cuninggim and Mi 
Rohr. A course designed as a general introduction to New Test 
religious ideas. Attention will first be given to the teaching of Jesus, fol 
by a study of the message of Paul and a consideration of the deve 
religious views of the early Christian community. 3 units. Second sen 


Three sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, ro. 


55. Tue EnciisH Bratz. Mr. Nicholl. A course designed for the g 
student, seeking appreciation of the literary values of the Bible and of its 
human values in ancient and modern times. Particular study is direc 
the great selections that have influenced mankind and shaped our own It 
and religious heritage. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 
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5b. Great Personaities In CuristIAN History. Mr. von Rohr. A 
of the development of Christian beliefs as reflected in the thought of 
of the outstanding representatives of the Christian tradition. Among 
s studied during the first semester will be Paul, Augustine, Francis of 
and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester Erasmus, 
, Calvin, George Fox, and John Wesley. 3 units. MWE, zo. 


? 


HILOSOPHY OF Reticton. Mr. von Rohr. A course for the general 
» aiming to clarify problems of religion confronting the modern mind. 
ion will center around such topics as the existence and nature of God, 
ure of man, the problem of evil, and the questions of prayer and 
ality. 3 units. First semester. TITAS, 9. 


ONTEMPORARY Rexicious THoucur. Mr. von Rohr. A_ systematic 
ation of some of the significant movements in present-day Christian 
g in both Europe and America. Major writings, reflective of varying 
f view, will be read and discussed. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


IFE AND TEACHINGs oF JEsus. Myr. Cuninggim. A specialized study of 
ents of the four Gospels. Beginning with an analysis of the available 
and their reliability, attention will be given to the facts and theories 
ing the life of Jesus, followed by a consideration of the content and 
of his teaching. 3 units. First semester. DLAs? o: 


HRISTIAN Eruics. Mr, Cuninggim. A general introduction to the 
rinciples of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, studied in the light of 
torical development. 3 units. First semester. 4 WF, 11. 


IRISTIANITY AND Mopern Society. My. Cuninggim. A study of the 
which Christianity faces in its application to problems of the political, 
» and social orders. Roles of both the Christian individual and the 
group will be considered. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 31. 


a 


THOLICISM AND PRoTEsTaNtism. Mr. von Rohr. A study of the 
It similarities and differences in the two major strains of the Christian 
_ Attention will first be given to an understanding of Roman Catholic 
id practices, followed by a study of Protestantism in both its original 
smn forms. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 8. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


‘CHOLOGY OF ReLicion. Myr. Cuninggim. An Investigation of the 
of religious experience in the light of the conclusions of modern 


1¢s. Both individual and group religious behavior will be studied. 
second semester. M Ae NS Hy 


»» ApvaNcep Reapincs In RELIcION. Staff. An independent reading 
‘or students concentrating in the field of religion. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


Livine RELIGIONS OF THE Wort. Mr. Hogue. Year course. ELAS 8; 
ged hour. 
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Romance Languages and Literatu 


Concentration in the Romance Languages is designed for students wh 
planning to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of fo 
service, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the cu 
involved. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be found 
helpful. 

A student planning to concentrate in a single Romance Langua 
required to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in the lan: 
selected. Work in this language should, if possible, have been started | 
entering college. 

For a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 36 
of upper division work are required. 

Students who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are ur¢ 
take work in at least one other language of the group. 

Related subjects recommended for students concentrating in the depart 
English Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, Hist 
Art, Music Appreciation. 


FRENCH 


Courses for concentration: French 111, 103, 153, and two of the 
following courses—121, 157, 167. 


3a-3b. Exementary. Mr. Bart and Miss Marburg. Essentials of grat 
drill in pronunciation, speaking and writing. Introductory readings 
carefully graded modern texts. Outside reading assignments adapted | 
needs and interests of the individual student. Completion of this — 
admits to the advanced courses in the department. 6 units. Two se 


MWF, 11; TTAS, 8. 


s1a-51b. Inrermepiate. Mr. Bart. A course designed for those student 
have completed two years of high school French, or a three-unit year 
in college. Grammar review; extensive reading of modern French 
outside reading assignments. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


103a-103b. LiTERATURE OF THE IQTH Century. Miss Marburg. Survey 


outstanding dramatists, novelists and poets, from the romantic period 
end of the century. 3 units. MWF, 1o. 


rrta-111b. Composition AND Conversation. Miss Marburg. Intensi\ 
in written and oral expression; conversation on assigned topics, specia 
on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and intonation, phonetics 
used as an aid. This course is conducted, for the most part, in French. 


URS, 9. | 
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121b. FREeNcH-CanapiaAn Lirerature. Miss Wagner. Historical back- 
d, folklore, art, poetry, literature of French Canada as seen in its novels, 
essays, and poems. All the reading material is in French. Discussions 
e a combination of French and English. This course should be of special 
st to students of American culture. 3 units. M WF, 8. 


153b. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. Mr. Bart. Classicism, 
ally the theatre—Corneille, Racine, Moliére—in  jts relationship to 
s, the salons, the cult of antiquity, and the ideology of the time 
artes, La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, Bossuet). The work will consist of 
s, discussions, and writing of Papers. 3 units. TF, 2:15-2:30. 


157b. ConTEMPoRARY Frencu LITERATURE. Class study of outstanding 
in the fields of the novel, drama, and poetry; supplemented by indi- 
Teports on outside readings. 3 units. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


7b. Survey or Frencu Lirerature. Miss Marburg. A reading 
m for advanced students to acquaint them with important periods of 
literature not presented in other departmental offerings. Lectures, 
ions, oral and written reports. Permission to enroll in this course must 
ined from the instructor. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


*RENCH READINGs, CoMPosITION, AND Conversation. Mrs. Glenn. Year 
TTh, 8 and an hour arranged. 


SURVEY oF FRENCH CIVILIZATION AND Lirerature. Mrs. Glenn. Year 


MWF, 11. 


ZOLA To Our Times. Mrs. Glenn. Year course. MWF, 10. 


3 


ITALIAN 


Evementary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar with 
emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. 


ugh acing in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recommended. 
, 10. 


SPANISH 


es for concentration: Spanish 105, 113, 114, I71 or equivalent, 173, 
r concentration in the field of Latin American Civilization see page 


ELEMENTARY. Miss Husson and Mr. Crowell. First semester. 
S of grammar; pronunciation, conversation, dictation; readings from 
rim texts. Second semester: Continued drill in grammar; extensive 


o£ more advanced texts; conversation. This course is normally followed 
sh 105. 6 units. MWF, 11; TTAS, 8. 
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sta-7ib. InrermepiaTE. Miss Deuel. A course designed for those 
who have completed two years of high school Spanish, or a three-uni 
in college. Conducted in Spanish as far as possible. Grammar reviey 
sive reading of modern texts. Not open to students who have cc 


Spanish 13. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


105a-105b. Composition, Conversation, Reapinc. Miss Husson. f 
primarily designed to follow Spanish 13. Advanced grammar; cony 
extensive reading of modern texts. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


112. Mopern SpanisH THEATRE AND Novet. Miss Husson. A 

course combining the essential elements of Spanish 113 and 114. < 
principal works of theatre and novel from 1800 to present time. Class 
and individual reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 or 4 units. First s 


LTRS, | 10: 


113. Mopern Spanish THeatre. Miss Husson. Study of the work 
leading Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading o 
plays in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in 
3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


114. Mopern Spanish Nover. Miss Husson. Study of the principal 
prose works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the novel 
sive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 units. 
semester. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 


151a-151b. ApvaNcEep Conversation. A course conducted entirely in 
and aimed at developing in the student the ability to speak flue 
correctly, and to understand spoken Spanish delivered at a norm: 
speed. Open to students who have completed Spanish 105 or eq 
(Omitted in 1947-48.) : 


171a,171b. SpanisH LirERATURE From 1140 To 1650. Mr. Crowell. | 
from selected masterpieces from earliest times through the Golden A; 
ducted in Spanish. First semester: Poema de mio Cid, El Libro de bu 
La Celestina, Los Romances, La novela. Second semester: Cervantes, 
from the Quijote and Novelas ejemplares; some typical dramas of 


Vega, Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. 


| 


MWEF, 8. : 


173a, 173b. Mexican Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of 
works from colonial times to the present day. Extensive outside re 
the literature and on the history and culture. Individual written t 
Spanish. First semester: The Colonial Period and the Nineteenth 
Second semester: Contemporary Mexico from 1910 on. 3 units. 


with 175. (Omitted in 1947-48.) 
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175b. Spaniste AMERICAN Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class 
ading literary works of Hispanic South America. 
gs; individual reports in Spanish. 3 units. 


30. 


study of 
Extensive outside 


Alternates with io dead Ay oe 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


SPANISH REApDINGs, ComposiTIon, AND ConveERsATION. Mrs. Lamb. Year 
MWF, tro. 


SURVEY OF SpaNisy Lirerature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MWF, rr. 
* * * 


i Romance field the graduate seminars offered under the Claremont 
te School center on the following periods of the literature: French: 
emtury, 19th Century, Contemporary Period. Spanish: Golden Age, 
American of roth Century, and Contemporary Period. 


Sociology 


ments for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the Sopho- 
ar, and 24 units of upper division courses in sociology and psychology, 
8 of which must be sociology. (For pre-social work concentration see 


mended courses: Students concentrati 


to take, in their Freshman and So 
Government 1, Hist 


Ng in sociology will find it 
Phomore years, the following 
ory 1, Economics 51, Psychology 51 or 53, Mathe- 


8Y 51 and 52 constitute the integrated 
wind expect to take only one year of soci 


sive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two higher numbered 
courses will meet the “year course” requirement. 


eign language is required, but students expecting to do social work 
cific Southwest are urged to take Spanish. 


year course in sociology for 
ology. For students planning 


UCTORY SoctoLocy. Staff. Man’s cultural heritage and collective 
‘4he origin, structure, and functioning of human groups, and their 
‘sonality and cultural development. The principal social processes, 
Mpetition, conflict, cooperation, and assimilation. Results of social 


ot open to Freshmen. 3 units. First semester. Three sections. 
); F, 7A 
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52. Socrat Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the major problems in 
day society, such as poverty, crime, feeble-mindedness, insanit 
antagonism, family disorganization, labor strife, population pressu 
migration. Intended to follow Sociology 51 for students who plan to tz 
one year of sociology. Not recommended for students who intend 
several specialized courses such as Race Relations, Criminology, é 
requisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


106. SociaL Wexrare. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the various fields « 
work and the major techniques used. Includes case work, family 

child welfare, clinics, the visiting teacher, institutional care of 

delinquents, medical and psychiatric case work, group work, publ 
administration, social settlements, and community organization. A des 
not a professional course. Prerequisite, Sociology 51*. 3 units. First s 
MWE, 8. 


107. CrimINoLocy AND Penotocy. Mr. Baber. Types of criminal | 
The making of the criminal; causative factors. Changing interpreté 
crime. Methods of dealing with criminals through the police, courts, 
probation, and parole. Special treatment of juvenile delinquents; pi 
measures. Prerequisite, Sociology 51*. 3 units. Second semester. J 


109. MarriacE AND THE Famiry. Mr. Baber. Factors involved 
selection and the husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Ad 
of marriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. An 
the factors promoting family disorganization; measures seeking to 
the social values of family life. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 
First semester. Two sections. MWF, 9, 1:15. 


110. Race Retations. Mr. Baber. Concepts of race and culture. TI 
of race contact and the development of race consciousness and 
patterns. The experience of several nations with racial minoriti 
emphasis upon American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and ( 
Some main areas of prejudice and the extent of progress against dis 
tion. Prerequisite, Sociology 51*. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 


111. PopuLaTion AND MicraTIon Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. Factors in 
population growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an in 
static, or declining population. The significance of the rates of increa 
different racial, economic, or social elements of the population. S 
policies for controlling the quantity and quality of the population. 1 
internal migration, especially to the Pacific Coast. Prerequisite, Soci! 
or sufficient background in the other social sciences to satisfy the 1 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


152. SoctaL Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human naturt 
social origin. The evolution of social control and its increasing © 


] 
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9 the acceleration of social change in modern culture. Society’s means 
ating and maintaining its social patterns, through law, public opinion, 
ganda, education, religion, rewards, etc. Individual control versus social 


I. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite, Sociology SP id 
Second semester. MWF, 1:15. 


THeortes oF SociaL Rerorm. Myr. Scaff. A study of various proposals 
‘ial reconstruction including: The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian 
sm, Syndicalism, and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary 
ments in social reorganization; the British Labor Movement, the Fascist 
e, Soviet Russia, and the Cooperative movement at home and abroad. 
uisite, Sociology 51*. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. First 


er. MWF, zo. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SociaL THoucut. Mr, Scaff. A brief survey of the 
of social thought through the ages, noting contributions by primitive 
s, ancient civilizations, and the middle ages. The transition from social 
t to sociology. A study of the leading sociologists and their chief contri- 


sand programs. Individual Projects for some; supervised field experi- 
1 selected agencies) for others, according to the interests and needs of 


ent. Open only to seniors with the written permission of the instructor. 
Th, 3:15 and arranged. 


Note preceding Course 51, page 145. 
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Speech and Dramatics 


Since the courses offered in the department of Speech and Dram 
intended primarily to meet the needs of students who do not plan 
any field of speech professionally, emphasis is centered throughou 
courses on training that has proved its value as preparation for meet 
speech situations as anyone is likely to encounter. Students who ar 
forward to careers that require special discipline in speech will, howe 
in the work here offered adequate foundations for advanced study. 

Work in dramatics is augmented by the extracurricular progran 
are many opportunities for practical experience in acting and play p. 
in the four major plays and the several one-act plays produced di 
season. 


51a, 51b. Pray Propucrion. Mrs. Allen. Directed study in play pr 
both in acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit 
may be granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under dir 
fifty hours of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of 
and technical work combined. Not more than two units of credi 
granted in any one year. A total of eight units of credit may b 
toward graduation. 


52a-52b. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. Mr. Scott. Exercise in voice 
ment and platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, sel 
arrangement of material, psychological adaptation of material and 
to specific audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


53a, 53b. PrincipLes oF INTERPRETATIVE Reapinc. Mr. Scott. Stu 
technique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Applicatic 
technique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTA, 10. 


55a, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. Mr. Scott. Study of the 
of argumentation and practical application of these principles in cla 
Debate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2 


57. InTropucTIoN To Drama. Mr. Davis. For description see En 


61a, 61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LireratureE. | 
An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art with 
sideration given to the history of theatre practice and contemporary 
methods. Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be stt 
special emphasis on effective interpretation. Prerequisite, English 1 
lent, and instructor’s permission. A few especially qualified Fres 
be admitted with the permission of the instructor. 3 units. TTAS, 
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th. Apvancep Sprecu. Mr. Scott. Trainin 
y of formal addresses. Prerequisite, 
ent. 2 units. TT, 9. 


g in the construction and 
Speech and Dramatics 52 or 


4b. Reapinc or Dramatic Literature. Mr. 
ited number of standard plays, with emphasis 
r and plot. Interpretative reading of these p 


is before the class. Prerequisite, Speech and D 
units. MW, rr. 


Scott. Intensive study 
on dramatic values in 
lays in class. Recital 
Tamatics 53 or equiva- 


5b. SHAKEsPEarE. My. Davis, Mr. St 
155a, 155b. 


rathmann. For description see 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE AND THE Drama. Mr. Ferrall. Year 


MWF, 31. 
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CO ee ee 


POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 
(See map on opposite page) 


Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for freshman men. 
Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 

Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for upperclass men. 
Memorial Training Quarters for men. 
Swimming Pool. 

Smiley Hall, residence for men. | 
Student Union, including student offices, cooperative store, 
and lounges. 

Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 

Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 
Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 

Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 

Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
Carnegie Library. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, great auditorium seat: 
operated by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Coll 
Little Gymnasium. ) 
Big Gymnasium. 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 

Open-Air Theatre. 

Replica of original home of Pomona College. 
Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. | 
Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals” 
services; music studios and practice rooms. | 
Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 
President’s House. 
Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, E 
public dining rooms. ; | 
Baldwin House, residence for women. ) 
Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 
Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. — 
Della Mulock Mudd Hall, residence for women. 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. ) 
Maison Francaise, residence for women majoring in French. | 
Casa Espafiola, residence for women majoring in Spanish. 7} 
Heating Plant for the Associated Colleges. 2 | 
Field House for women’s athletics. 
Haddon House, residence for women. 
Denison House, residence for women. 


Business Office for the Associated Colleges at Claremont. 

Library of Claremont Graduate School. | 
Dispensary, office of Physician serving the Associated College: 
Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Ambe 


north of Foothill Blvd. 
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COLLEGE 


SEPTEMBER 17, FRIDAY 


SEPTEMBER 17-20 
18 SATURDAY 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 20, MoNnDAY 


SEPTEMBER 21, 22 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 23, [| HURSDAY 


OcToBER 7, THURSDAY 


OcToBER 14, [THURSDAY 


Nov—eMBER I, MonpbAy 


NovEMBER 4, THURSDAY 


NovEMBER 24, WEDNESDAY 
NovEMBER 29, MonpDAy 
DeEcEMBER 6, Monpbay 


DECEMBER 18, SATURDAY 
January 3, Monpay 


JANUARY I5, 17, 18 


JANUARY 22, SATURDAY 
JANUARY 26, WEDNESDAY 
FEBRUARY 2, WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY 5, SATURDAY 


CALENDAR FOR 1948-49 


First SEMESTER 


Residence halls open for new student: 
I2 noon 
Meeting of Joint Committee 


Program for new students 
Faculty Meeting, 10 a.m. 


Conference Day and Registration fo 
students 


Registration for returning students. Re 
halls open for returning students 


First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, II a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 


Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.t 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes 
penalty 


Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 p.m. 
Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Christmas vacation begins at noon 


Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 


Comprehensive Examinations. Seniors 
comprehensives excused from all clas 


Last day of classes 
Final examinations begin 
Final examinations end 


First semester ends 


COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1048-49 


ary 7, Monpay 


‘RY 7, 8 


DAY AND TUESDAY 
RY 9, WEDNESDAY 


RY 10, THURSDAY 


RY 23, WEDNESDAY 
5, SATURDAY 
19, SATURDAY 


23, WEDNESDAY 


» SATURDAY 
1, Monpay 
3, SATURDAY 


0, TO May 20 


23, 24 


SATURDAY 
Monpay 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNEsDAY 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 
Monpay 
THURSDAY 


Fripay 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Opening day for classes at Scripps College, 
Pomona students enrolled in Scripps courses 
are expected to attend. 


Registration 


Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 


Opening Convocation of Second semester, 11 
a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 
Matriculation and Parents’ Day Convocation 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Spring vacation begins, noon 
Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 


Reading period. Seniors in certain departments 
excused from classes in field of concentration. 


Comprehensive Examinations. Seniors taking 
comprehensives excused from all classes. 


Last day of classes 


Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Final examinations begin 

Final examinations end 

Alumni Day 

Baccalaureate 

Commencement 

Scholarship Committee Meeting 


Joint Committee Meeting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 


Frank H. Harwood, President 
Dell A. Schweitzer, Vice-President 
Rudolph J. Wig, Vice-President 
Ernest E. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer 


Term oF Orricz Expres June, 1948 


Sumner, Claremont Dell A. Schweitzer, La Crescenta 
. Dole, Pomona Morris B. Pendleton, San Marino 
. Edmunds, Claremont George R. Martin, Los Angeles 
Term or Orrice Expires JUNE, 1949 
smith, Ojai Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles 
Harwood, San Dimas Paul Fussell, Pasadena 
ean Olney, Berkeley Robert H. Craig, Puente 
Term oF Orrice Exprres June, 1950 
Chapman, Fullerton Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Madre 
k Eversole, La Canada Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles 
seaver, Los Angeles George W. Bryant, San Marino 
TERM OF Office Expires JUNE, 1951 
, Himrod, Hollywood Yale B. Griffith, Sanza Barbara 
McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 
Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los An geles 
TERM oF Orfricr Expires JUNE, 1952 
Merrill, Long Beach Seeley G. Mudd, San Marino 
Eastman, Hollywood Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 
Tahn, Pasadena Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 
Honorary Mempers 
Aplin, Highland William S. Mason, Pasadena 
onnold, Los Angeles Luther Freeman, Claremont 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 
Managing Director, Claremont College 
President of the Alumni Association 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


Idwin, 890 - 1897 Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - 1901 
Jates, gor - IgIo James A. Blaisdell, rgz0 - 1928 
Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - 1941 


hi 
a 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


1948 - 1949 


President 
209 Sumner Hall 


Treasurer 
Harper Hall 


Secretary of the Faculty 
201 Sumner Hall 


Dean of Women 
112 Sumner Hall 


Dean of Men 


1o1 Sumner Hall 


Dean of Admissions and Student Personnel 


104 Sumner Hall 


Registrar 
106 Sumner Hall 


Librarian 
Library 


Director of Vocational Counseling 


and Placement 
107 Sumner Hall 


College Physician 
The Dispensary 


Director of Alumni and Public Relations 
203 Sumner Hall 


Assistant to the President 
203 Sumner Hall 


Assistant to the President 
Sumner Hall 


Alumni Secretary 
212 Sumner Hall 


Bursar 
Harper Hall 


Superintendent of Plant 
Harper Hall 


Director of Dormitories 
Mudd Hail 


Director of Dining Halls 
Frary Hall 


E. Wisc 
ERNEST ! 

F, RayMonp 
Jessiz E. 
WILLuAM ’ 
J. Epwarp 
MAarcGarE 
Davin W 


Louts | 


GILBERT S. 


A.tEN F. 
WitiuM B. 
LuTH! 
Harry O. ! 
Guenn V 
H. Ma 
Ma 


Lucrtie Gramsé M 


FACULTY EMERITI 


Date denotes beginning of original 
appointment at Pomona College. 


; Keyser EpmMuNps 
dent Emeritus. 1928. 


Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; LL.D., Occidental College; LL.D., University 
ilifornia. 


-”ARKHURST BRACKETT Box 433, Balboa Island 


wus Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation and 
tor of the Observatory. 1888. 


M.A., Sc.D., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Pomona College. 


STEDMAN SUMNER 


itus Professor of Economics and Sociology. 1897. 
oller, 1922-1941. 


Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


305 College Ave. 


‘ Potk RussELy 540 E. Sixth St. 
tus Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation. 1904. 
M.A., Cumberland University. 


LLA BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 
tus Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics. 1909. 
4.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


cCuLLEy 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 
‘us Professor of English Literature. 1921. 
diram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Caren Ewer 


us Professor of Psychology. 1916. 
4.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


706 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Atwoop Hitton 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 
4s Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation. 1905. 
1.D., Cornell University. 


'AYLOR 


's Professor of Engineering Mathematics. 1920. 
hiversity of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 


1022 Harvard Ave. 


<irK 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
S Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation. 1922. 
1.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


(MUEL OLIVE 
§ Professor of Piano. 192 Fe 
Simpson College. Graduate Study, Simpson College. 


South Laguna 


I2 Faculty Emerita 


Roranp Ray TILEsToN 1245 Oak Grove Ave., San 
Emeritus Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation. 1925. 
B.A., M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado College. 


FraANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twe 


Emeritus Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundatio: 
Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. | 


Ratpu Hatne LyMan 357 W. Tr 
Emeritus Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music. 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper ai 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. D.Mus., Grinnell Col 


WILitiAM Evan NICHOLL 
Dean of Students Emeritus. 1919. 


9 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, E 
University. 


240 E. § 


Cartes Tasor Firts 4435 N. Live Oa 
Emeritus Professor of Education. 1919. ; 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate study, 
University. 


Marion JEANETTE Ewinc 487 W.S 
Assistant Librarian Emeritus. 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Pik FACULTY 


Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The 
date denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


Witson Lyon 345 College Ave. 
dent, 1941. 


_ University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., 
ersity of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; Litt.D., Occidental College. 


Wuire Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 


ssor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 


Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Illinois and 
ornia Universities. 


OswaLp WoopForp* 443 W. Tenth St. 
ssor of Geology, 1915. 
Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Califorma. 


ITH GIBSON 


of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate study, California 
olumbia Universities. 


405 Yale Ave. 


GEORGE JAEGER 


sor of Mathematics on the Joseph N. Fiske Foundation, 1931. 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


1045 Yale Ave. 


IDNEY ELvis 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 
sor of Psychology, 1931. 


University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


ALFRED ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 


sor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Organists. 


HITE CROWELL 
‘or of Romance Languages, 1929. 
{.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


450 University Circle 


N BasBer 


or of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1939. 
vampbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


999 College Ave. 


OU-YI 690 Indian Hill Blvd. 
or of Chinese Culture, 1941. 


“ingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Academia 


SuRTIs Lincotn 


of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation, 19 
‘olby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Har 


472 W. Tenth St. 
24. 
vard University. 


14 Faculty 


BENJAMIN Davin ScoTr 828 Colle 


Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston University; Ph.D. 
University. Graduate work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


WALTER TicKNoR WHITNEY 445 W.T 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank P. Brackett Foundation and Directc 


Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


J. Epwarp SANDERS 739 Harve 


Dean of Admissions and Student Personnel, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Francis RayMoND IREDELL 1060 Colle 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1925. 
Secretary of the Faculty, 1944. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Cart BAUMANN 234 Y 


Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


Harotp Davis* 612 W. T 
Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Ernest ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 W. Elev 


Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Husert Herrine 1006 Coll 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union T 
Seminary. 


Rosert LoBINGIER STREHLE ro1g Dartmot 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate study, 
of Southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


Wixiis Conway Prerce 145 E. Ble 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1945. 
B.S., Georgetown College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Joun AsBert VIEG 435 W.E 
Professor of Government, 1945. : 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicag 


Marcaret Husson 1250 Amh 
Professor of Spanish, 1925. | 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, 
Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


Faculty 15 


N CUNINGGIM 246 E. Seventh St. 
or of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon and John Knox McLean Foundations, 


Vanderbilt University; M.A., Duke University; B.A., University of Oxford; B.D., 
Yale University. 


, Davizs 160 E. Foothill Blvd. 
an, 1947. 

Jniversity of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., 
sity of Chicago. 


Bonp 


or of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1948. 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


F, Bocart 
or of Military Science and Tactics, 1948. 


Inited States Military Academy; Graduate, Infantry School, Command and 
| Staff School. Colonel, Infantry, United States Army. 


KUANG 
' Professor of Chinese Culture, 1947. 
ingnan University; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


234 Yale Ave. 


IN 
Professor of Science, 1948. 
hiversity of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Géttingen; LL.D., University of 


in, Yale University, Dartmouth College, Pomona College; Sc.D., Columbia 
ity. 


1035 Harvard Ave. 


.RBURG 225 E. Eleventh St. 
¢ Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. 
liversity of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


3. Fiske 238 E. Seventh St. 
? Professor of Music, 1936. 


M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, Jacques 
Otokar Sevcik. 


SON 455 University Circle 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


CoTrin 455 W. Twelfth St. 
*hysician, 1940. 

mona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Medicine, 
y of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
‘hange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, Germany. 


‘ABETH WAGNER 650 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of German, 1928. 


ith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 1l’Université 
Lettres, Toulouse. 


16 Faculty 


Joun Howzs GLEason” 512 Baugh: 
Associate Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Joun HaskeLL KEMBLE Sm 


Associate Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Witui1aM THomas JONES 4201 V 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 
Dean of Men, 1948. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B-Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton 


Ear Jay Merritt Eli P. C 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


Cotvin HEATH 450 Indian | 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Hucu J. HaMILTon 735, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown Universit 


Daryt Dayton 262 W 


Associate Professor of Music, 1938. 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York with Art 
Leonard Shure, Dalies Frantz, and Guy Maier. 


ArTHUR BuTLer HitTcHcock 329 W.S 


Associate Professor of Music, 1946. 
B.Mus., University of Rochester; Graduate, Eastman School of Music. Studi 
Vienna under Eduard Steurmann and Severin Eisenberger. 


Auxan B. Coz 461 Univer 
Associate Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1946. 
B.A., University of Redlands; M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Wii1aM G. BLANCHARD 1495 
Associate Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further stud 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in compositi 


Freperick Lupwic MuLHAUSER, JR. 146 E. Dar' 


Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


Wiis E. PEQUEGNAT 433 Har 
Associate Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angel 


Faculty 17 


cK BracHER 814 Dartmouth Ave. 
tate Professor of English, 1944. 


Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


.ucusT BERG 
wate Professor of Psychology, 1947. eee 
Knox College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


1144 Harvard Ave. 


A. Fow er, Jr. 256 E. Second St. 
tate Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1947. 
MS., University of Utah; Ph.D., University of California. 


rH CAWTHORNE 


jate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
M.A., University of California. 


425 Harvard Ave. 


VARNER ANGELL 
ate Professor of English, 19 39. 


College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Doctoral Candidate, Yale 
rsity. 


202 N. College Ave. 


RECKA 163 W. Eleventh St. 


int Professor of Art, 1932. 
ate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


PrincEeHousE ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 
int Professor of Dramatics, 19 30. 


Pomona College; Graduate study, 
1ont Graduate School. 


t Mapes 
‘ar, 1940. 
’omona College. 


School of Dramatics, Yale University; M.A., 


365 E. Eighth St. 


AMES LEE, Jr. 
ut Professor of Government, 1941. 
‘omona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


1030 Dartmouth Ave. 


)HIVELEY Hoimes’ — 
1 Professor of English, 1941. 
berlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


1245 Dartmouth Ave. 


!FF 
t Professor of Economics, 1945. 
» University of California. 


338 Harvard Ave. 


SMITH 


t Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 
mona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


145 E. Sixth St. 


ONTGOMERY FRYER Live Oak Canyon Rd., La Verne 
t Professor of Physics, 1946. 


mona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


18 Faculty 


Corwin Herman Hanscu 129 E. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
B.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


Marcery SmitH Briccs 420 Baughr 


Assistant Professor of Music, 194}. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


Dwicut Lronarp RyERson 1161 Colun 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los An; 


Mires D. McCartuy 147 W. 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.S., West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Henry Corp Meyer 260 E.’ 
Assistant Professor of History, 1946. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Yale Universi 


Eimer B. ToisTEep Eli Fac) 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1947. 
B.S., M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Brown University. 


BENJAMIN F. Barr, Jr. 137 N. Coll 


Assistant Professor of French, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


KENNETH E. Foster 244 | 
Assistant Professor of Art, 1946. 
B.S., Northwestern University; Ph.D., New York University. 


Joun Rosert von Rone 451 W. Se 


Assistant Professor of Religion, 1945. 
B.B.A., University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; P 
University. 


Joun SEWALL SHELTON 1100 Oxi 


Assistant Professor of Geology, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Gien A. Hotianp 203 E. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1946. ‘ | 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


Kari E. WotF 19544 W. Orange Grove Ave 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1947. 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Graduate, Infantry School. Capt 
United States Army. 


Karen Burr 230 W. s 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1943. | 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern 


Faculty 


19 
EN GraF PaHL 353 W. Eleventh St. 
tant Professor of English, 1947. kg is? 
M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 
CANFIELD LEE 325 W. Sixth St. 
ant Professor of Education, 1948. ; ; Nene 
University of California; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Columbia University. 
ALLEN PHILLIPS 
ant Professor of Botany, 1948. ta ce al 
Colgate University; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, University of Michigan, 
Love 220 W. Tenth St. 


nce Librarian, 1929. 
M.A., Stanford University. 


E AMLING 
ctor in Physical Education for Women, 1944. 
Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


to1g Dartmouth Ave. 


YELFRIDGE ADAMS 339 Yale Ave. 
ctor in Music, 1946. 


Pomona College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Eastman School of Music. 


]. NEwMAN 
tor in History, 1947. 


Hiram College; M.B.A., University of Pennsylvania; M.A., and Doctoral Candi- 
rinceton University. 


PERRY Eli P. Clark Hall 
tor in Economics, and Director of Vocational Counseling and Placement, 1947. 
M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, University of California at Los Angeles. 


WITT SCAFF 

tor in Sociology, 1947. 
Jniversity of Texas; B.D., Chi 
ate, University of Texas. 


246 Harvard Ave. 
cago Theological Seminary; M.A., and Doctoral 
LFORD ZORNES 


or in Art, 1947. 
ula Landscape Artist; Artist 


190 W. Twelfth St. 


with American Army in China-Burma-India Theatre. 


» BELL 


or in Physical Education for Men, 1947. 
“A., University of California. 


351 E. Eighth St. 


SHURTZ 


ow in Physical Education for Women, 1947. 
tami University; M.S., Wellesley College. 


-ConLy 


or in Economics, 1947. 
Iniversity of Rochester; 
ty of Wisconsin. 


3318 Grand Ave. 
M.A., Columbia University; Doctoral Candidate, 


20 Faculty 


Wooprow WILSON SAYRE 127 W. Ei 


Instructor in Philosophy, 1948. 
B.A., Williams College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


Grecory BAKER WOLFE 130 E. Ser 


Instructor in Government, 1948. 
B.A., Reed College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Fletcher School of 


Diplomacy. 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


Instructor in English, 1948. 
B.S., Bowdoin College; Graduate study, University of Michigan. 


MarcoT JEAN 224 S. Doheny Dr., Beve 


Visiting Instructor in Violoncello, 1946. 
Pupil of Jacob at the Royal Conservatoire in Brussels. 


Ratpu W. PIERcE 531 Granada Ct., 


Visiting Instructor in Piano, 1946. 
Student of Ethel Leginska and her assistant teacher, 1942-45. New York de 


Hall, 1944. 


Lewis GriMM P. O. Box 98, Yor! 


Lecturer in Engineering Drawing, 1947. 
B.S., California Institute of Technology; Graduate Study, Claremont Gradua 


Kari C. DARLINGTON 232 W. 
Lecturer in Economics, 1947. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


FRANKLIN H. OLMSTED 443 W. 1 


Lecturer in Geology, 1948. 
B.A., Pomona College, Graduate study, Claremont Graduate School. 


MarcareT Gay Davies 395 S. Bonnie Ave, | 


Lecturer in History, 1948. 
B.A., M.A., Radcliffe College. 


FACULTY OF THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES 
IN POMONA COLLEGE 


Harotp WHITMAN BRADLEY 
Professor of History and Dean of the Claremont Graduate School. 
B.A., M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


FRANCIS THEODORE PERKINS 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Claremont Graduate School. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas. 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1948-49 | 
2Absent on leave, second semester, 1948-49 : 
SAbsent on leave, 1948-49 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 1948 - 1949 


First person named is the Committee Chairman 


tration—President, Secretary of the Faculty, Dean of Men, Dean of 
nen, Cuninggim, Fiske, Husson, McCarthy, Vieg. 


m—Sanders, Gibson, Jones, Crowell, Maple, Bracher. 


Council—Nixon, Cuninggim, Fryer, three student representatives, 
two alumni representatives. 


College representatives on the Southern California Intercollegiate 
etic Conference—Jaeger, Nixon, Cuninggim. 


‘1on—Maple, Sanders, Angell, Baber, Smith. 
Life—Gibson, Blanchard, Cuninggim, Jaeger, Jones, Sanders, 


auser, Meyer, and four members of the Executive Council of the 
‘iated Students. 


f Study—tIredell, Bond, Strathmann, Fiske, Husson, Maple, Sanders, 
le, Fowler, Vieg, Pierce, Jones, Pequegnat. 


Mulhauser, Cole, Holland. 


3aumann, Angell, Crowell, Davies, Hamilton, Dayton, Kemble, 


n, Neff. 


Sanders, Berg, Gibson, Jones, Maple, Perry, Merritt, Gordon Lee, 
. Tolsted, Bart. 


nts—Iredell, Fiske, Luther Lee, Scott. 


(ctivities—Cuninggim, Scott, Scaff, Meyer, Vieg, von Rohr, Shelton, 
8, Co-presidents of Christian Association. 


s and Student Aid—Jones, Gibson, Iredell, Baber, Berg, Smith. 


Counseling and Placement—Perry, Holland, Fryer, Gibson, 
', Strehle, Sanders, Maple, Pequegnat. 


The College 


OMONA COLLEGE celebrates its sixty-first anniversary 
P academic year 1948-49. The college owes its inception t 

settlers in Southern California whose previous afhliatic 
them to the founding of a “Christian College of the New E 
type.” Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sun 
devoted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members 
first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congreg 
Churches of Southern California. The original trustees were: 
K. W. Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, | 
Cooper, James T. Ford, James H. Harwood, Dexter D 
Theodore C. Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, 
A. Palmer, Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. $ 
and Andrew J. Wells. 

With the freedom characteristic of Congregational organi 
the College soon made itself the servant of a wider Cl 
fellowship. Today the Board of Trustees is a self-perpe 
body, free from ecclesiastical control but pledged under its 
to maintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonse 
Conscious of its heritage, the College gives every encouragen 
both the study and practice of religion by its students. Witl 
curriculum the department of religion offers general 
designed for all students, and more specialized work foi 
desiring to concentrate in religion. Chapel services and th 
of the Christian Association emphasize the place of 1 
thought and activity in the life of the campus. 

The College was incorporated October 14, 1887, and inst 
was begun in September, 1888, in a small rented house im t 
of Pomona. The following January an unfinished hy 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerab 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was trat 
to that place. Although this location was originally regat 
temporary, Claremont later became the permanent home 
College. By that time, however, the name of “Pomona € 
had become so definitely fixed to the institution that it was t 
notwithstanding the location. | 

The College met a need for higher education in Souther 
fornia, and after the initial years its growth was constant. T 
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as graduated in 1894, at which time the total number of 
students was forty-seven. The Preparatory department, 
il in the beginning, was discontinued in IQIO. 
2 1915 until World War II the enrollment was held to 
imately 800 students divided equally between men and 
_and among the four classes. The present enrollment is 
imately 1100, composed of 625 men and 475 women. 
in independent, privately endowed institution, Pomona’s 
Ul resources have grown through the generosity of its alumni, 
, and friends. From their gifts the permanent assets of the 
now surpass $9,715,443.74, of which $4,678,635.11 is in 
nent. 

ma is a liberal arts college which affords a full academic 
a in the social sciences, the natural sciences, and the 
ties. The curriculum is planned to give a comprehensive 
anding of society rather than technical training in highly 
ed fields. The College believes that the best preparation 
is liberal education, and it aspires thus to train men and 
for professional, business, and civic leadership. 

its foundation the College has emphasized the highest 
ls of scholarship, both in its program and in the selection 
idents. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received national 
ion as early as 1914, when the College was awarded a 
of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 1924 the College has given 
impetus to academic achievement by offering an honors 
instruction which affords opportunities for independent 
outstanding students. 

ollege recognizes that a primary requisite in the promotion 
scholarship is the intimate contact of students and faculty. 
maintains a large faculty in relation to its student body and 
y seeks to promote close relations between students and 
ts. Elementary courses are divided into sections small 
fo provide opportunity for discussion. In their upper 
-ourses students have abundant opportunity for individual 


a believes that the highest values of a liberal education can 
ed best in a residence college. Through the efforts of its 
the College now possesses one of the finest groups of 
es and dining halls to be found in the country. Approxi- 
0 students can be accommodated on the campus. In times 
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of normal enrollment all students, except the small group 
at home, live in the dormitories and take their meals in the 
dining halls. 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


Pomona College is the original institution in a group 
Associated Colleges, of which the other members are Cla 
College, Scripps College, and the Claremont Men's ( 
Although each college is autonomous and independently co: 
by its own Board of Trustees, the four institutions cooperate 
academic programs and in use of certain common facilities 
The group, which represents a combination of Engli 
American practices, arose from the desire of Pomona Col 
maintain for itself the advantages of a small college and 
same time to provide at Claremont an educational opportu 
the increasing numbers of young men and women who at 
of World War I were seeking admission to the College. 
Under the leadership of the Pomona trustees, the instituti 
incorporated as Claremont College was established on Oct: 
1925, for the inauguration of the new plan. It assumed the r 
bility of acting as a central coordinating agency, the dire 
graduate instruction for the Associated Colleges, and the fou 
of new institutions as they might be required. Claremont 
conducts its instructional program under the name 0 
Claremont Graduate School,” and the presidents of the 
graduate colleges, in addition to their duties in their re 
colleges, serve in rotation for two year terms as head of Cl: 
College with the title of Provost. In addition to its own ap 
the faculty of the Claremont Graduate School includes mo: 
bers of the three undergraduate faculties. ) 
An early objective of the group plan was the establishm’ 
college for women. In September, 1927, Scripps College, ni 
honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, whose generosity an 
made it possible, was opened as a residence college for 225) 
From the beginning the main feature of its curriculum hai 
unified sequence of courses in the humanities. | 
Claremont Men’s College, the third undergraduate in' 
was established in 1946 as a liberal arts college training pat 
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isiness and public administration. The College is developing 
ace and academic facilities for approximately 300 students. 


four colleges cooperate in their academic programs and thus 
for their students many of the advantages of a university 
. The undergraduate colleges open their classes without 
charges to students in the other undergraduate institutions, 
d courses in the Claremont Graduate School are open to 
:at Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men’s College. 


colleges maintain a common business office and a joint health 
which includes the full time services of a physician and the 
on of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A joint library 
purchases and catalogues books for the three libraries. 
s Auditorium, which seats 2600, is administered by Claremont 


group. 


} 


CLAREMONT 


Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the academic com. 
of 4000 that has grown up around the college. The early 
‘were New Englanders and they gave to Claremont an 
aere unusual on the Pacific Coast. 


'the growth of Pomona and the foundation of the other 
ed colleges the village has come to be a cultural center of 
_ significance. Four private preparatory schools are now 
‘in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congregational 


| Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministers and 
tries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the village enter- 
umber of visitors who come to enjoy the climate and the 


of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped mountains. 


ugh Pomona College students enjoy in Claremont the 
ind intimacy of a New England village, they are in no 
‘lated from the life of Southern California, for the college 
our miles from Pomona, a city of over 30,000 inhabitants, 
ty-five miles from Los Angeles, with which it has hourly 
nections. Claremont is on the main line of the Santa Fe 
| and the transcontinental lines of the Union Pacific and 
thern Pacific pass through the city of Pomona. 


The Campus 


OMONA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and | 
p acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, t 
of Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni A 
Field, and fifty in the campus proper centering in NV 
Quadrangle, which was built and endowed by George W. M 
The twenty buildings on the campus are heated from a 
plant which serves the four colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


Mary L. Sumner Hall, a hotel which became the original bi 
of the college, was removed from its first site in 1922, rem 
for administrative and faculty uses, and named in memory 
wife of Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founc 
Pomona College. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of M 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mat 
recitation rooms and departmental offices. It contains a 
auditorium seating 750. 

The Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Of 
Harper Hall. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


Rembrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The 
floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor tw 
toriums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. : 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. an 
Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities | 
study of music. It contains, in addition to private studios, a! 
torium seating 800. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, which has a - 
capacity of 2600, is administered by Claremont College on 
of the Associated Colleges. It, too, was the gift of Mr. an 
A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter, who attended F 
College. | 
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Open-Air Theatre, built to take advantage of the natural 
of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


ns Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, contains 
oratories and lecture rooms of the departments of physics 
athematics. 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
‘01, serves the department of Astronomy. 

vood Hall, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, contains lecture 
and laboratories for the use of the department of Psychology. 
Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
s ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, and also houses 
artment of Geology. 

Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
is occupied by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 


THE LIBRARY 


rary, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constructed in 
id underwent extensive renovation in the summer of 1941. 
ing rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for the special 


collections, all books and bound periodicals are housed in 
a library. 


RESIDENCE AND SOCIAL HALLS 


dert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory built for men, 
odates seventy-two students and one instructor. 

li P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory for 
n, which provides superior quarters for some 120 students 
House Master; two additional dormitories accommodating 
9 upperclassmen; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall: for Men, 
of Mr. George W. Marston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. 
Trustee from 1892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which 
450, there are three smaller dining rooms for special uses. 
‘od Court, a modern dormitory, named in memory of Mrs. 


E. Harwood and which also includes Strong Hall, 
‘dates 180 women. 
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Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of Mrs. 
A. Blaisdell, wife of the fourth President of the College, 
120 women. 

Della Mulock Mudd Hall, which honors the wife of t 
Seeley W. Mudd, a trustee of Pomona, was completed in the 
of 1947. This new dormitory has accommodations for 100 y 
most of them in single rooms. 

The College also maintains two houses as residences for y 
the Casa Espafiola and the Maison Frangaise, which are reser 
students majoring in Spanish and French. 

At present all women residents are served by the Aurelia 
Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. Plans have been drawn 
additional dining hall to serve the residents of Blaisdell Hi 
Mudd Hall, and funds are now being raised for this buildi 

The Student Union, provided through the gifts of many | 
supplemented by funds from the Associated Students ai 
bequest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, in 
publications, the graduate manager’s office, and the Coop 
Store. It provides a social center for all students and an at 
ballroom in which all formal dances are held. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue 0 
the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and communi 
is owned and operated by Pomona College. Parents and frie 
invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer or shorter 
during visits to Claremont. Public and private dining root 
accommodations for sixty guests under both the Americ 
European plans are provided. Students who do not return 
during vacation periods find the Inn a convenient vacation 
The hospitality of the Inn expresses the friendliness of the « 
and the community. 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


The Memorial Training Quarters stand as a remembrance 
Pomona College men who lost their lives in the First Worl 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, S 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts of alumni, studen 
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. Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard 
imming pool. 

college is now seeking funds to build a War Memorial 
sium in honor of those who gave their lives in World 
. The Memorial Training Quarters will be incorporated as 
ig of the new gymnasium. 


present gymnasium, comprising two temporary structures, 
discontinued when the new War Memorial Gymnasium is 
cted. 

ma has excellent playing fields for both intercollegiate and 


iral athletics. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


llege operates its own independent deep well water supply, 
of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

itly operated Medical Dispensary and an Infirmary serve the 

of the Associated Colleges. 

lica of the original house in Pomona in which the College 

ned in September, 1888, has been erected on the campus 
the generosity of an anonymous donor. It contains the 

I exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s Fiftieth 
sary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pomoniana, 


Admission 


TUDENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon 
S which satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: 

applicant possesses the necessary mental abilities | 
successfully the academic program offered here, and will 
use these abilities to that end; (2) The college, with its” 
and traditions, and the applicant, with his capacities, inter 
needs, are mutually well suited to each other. 

The Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant 
of reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it mak 
effort to form judgments on the basis of the total pictur 
than in terms of narrowly technical requirements. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or an 
official who is responsible for directing the preparatory f 
of students is invited to call on the Dean of Admission: 
time regarding the acceptability of candidates or for a 
specific programs. 

For further information, write to Office of Admission: 
ror, Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


The College does not require any particular pattern of s 
school courses, but assumes candidates will have taken < 
preparatory course. Under ordinary circumstances they are 
to complete at least three years of satisfactory study in Engli 
years of mathematics are advised for all candidates and th 
plan to study mathematics or the physical sciences in colleg 
have at least three years or more, preferably including trigo 
Foreign language credit is not required for admission 
concentration in many fields a reading knowledge of at | 
foreign language is essential. It is much to the advante 
student to begin the acquisition of this knowledge before 
college. Two or three years in social studies and two oF 
sciences are also advised. The major attention is giver 
quality of preparation rather than to the exact arrange 
subjects. : 
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normally assumed that candidates will have received a high 
diploma. Students from foreign countries or those who 
records showing unusual patterns of preparation may 
other evidences of their readiness to undertake college work. 
reshman candidates are required to take the Scholastic Apti- 
st administered by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
quirement does not lessen the importance of the school 
the personal ratings and personal interviews, The test results 
used in the academic advising of freshmen and replaces the 
; tests previously given during the registration period. (See 
3 for further information.) In addition, candidates for 
hips are required to take three achievement tests, one of 
nust be in English. | 
ecommended that applications be filed at the beginning of 
lor year in high school. It is probable that applications 
after March 1st for entrance in September, and after 
er ist for entrance in February, can be considered for a 
the waiting list only. 
ever there are more applicants than can be accepted the 
tee attempts to select the strongest candidates with little 
0 chronological order in which applications are received. 
ses admission is granted subject to evidence of satisfactory 
condition on the part of the candidate. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


dering applications for advanced standing the College 
he general policy used for freshman candidates. It requires 
e dismissal from the previously attended institution with an 
rade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses taken in 
1 collegiate institutions, together with recommendations 
Proper college officials. The transcript must show the 
all secondary as well as all collegiate institutions attended. 
allowed for work taken in other institutions will be 
od Py the Classification Committee after the candidate has 
pted, 


ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


udents, particularly those equipped for advanced studies 
_ departments, may be admitted as special students to 
t which, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. 
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Special students are not candidates for a degree, though s 


admitted to this classification may be accepted later as car 
for a degree. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUAT, 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who ent 
advanced standing to continue their education on the ba 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont G 
School have planned their offerings so that the closest arti 
of undergraduate and graduate study is possible. . 2 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Application for admission to Pomona College must be a 
the form furnished by the college and all credentials must 
with the Committee on Admissions. The forms and ef 
required are: ee 
1. Application Form I. Including $5.00 fee, which is not 

able. Make checks or money orders payable to Pomona ! 


2. Two Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential rej 
the principal or other school official, and by a dle 
teacher, sent by them to the Committee on Admissions. 


3. A Statement of Qualifications. The Committee seeks d 
complete possible picture of each candidate and to t 
requires a personal, autobiographical statement to sup 
the other information. Some or all of the following 
may be discussed although the candidate need not cons 
an outline to be followed: (1) your preparation or badl 
for college other than that which will be evident fro 
school record; (2) your major aptitudes and interests ¢ 
an academic or non-academic nature; (3) your put] 
going to college; (4) your particular reasons for ¢ 
Pomona College. It is permissible to discuss the pap 
others but the writing, both as to ideas and the form 1 
they are expressed, must be the candidate’s. The letter 
typed if the candidate wishes. The length should not 
1,000 words. fe 


‘ 
( 
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icial Transcript of high school record to date. At the time of 
ction of candidates, work in progress will be considered in 
ilment of requirements, and admission will be granted 
ject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfactory 
pletion of all secondary school work. This transcript should 
ude interpretation of grading system. It should not be sent 
| the first half of the senior year has been completed. 

in addition to the above, the Scholastic Aptitude test of the 
ege Entrance Examination Board must be taken.) 


lical Certificate, signed by a licensed M.D., on a form fur- 
ed by the college after admission has been granted pro- 
mally. The college reserves the right to reject students for 
th reasons. 


m Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of accept- 
. This deposit will apply on the second semester college 


plicants who participate in the scholarship examinations 
wait until the awards are announced, but must make this 
leposit within thirty days after they are announced. 

ilure to make this payment results in the removal of the 
idate’s name from the reserved list. This does not affect the 
lity of the candidate for admission, but candidates who 
hot paid are placed after those who have paid. Should an 
ted candidate who has paid this deposit withdraw sixty 
or more before the beginning of the term for which he was 
ted, $40 will be refunded. Candidates on the waiting list 
mom places are not provided will have the entire deposit 


ded. 


lition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for admis- 
advanced standing must file an official transcript of all 
work for which he has been previously registered and a 
tof honorable dismissal from the institution last attended. 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


idates for admission to freshman standing are required 
he Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by the College 
Examination Board and are held responsible for making 
m to the Board. Advanced standing applicants are not 
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required to do so. Students who plan to enter in Septem 
advised to take the test in January or in April, and those wh 
to enter in February are advised to take it in April or Aug 

The College Entrance Examination Board will hold a c 
series of examinations on each of the following dates durin 
January 15, April 9, June 4, August 24. 

On each of the dates listed above, the schedule of tests 
as follows: 


Program I: 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal and Mathematical Se 
three hours. This should be elected by students who hi 
two years of high school mathematics or less. In a 
students who have not received instruction in math 
within the past year are advised to elect program 1. 


Program 2: 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal Section) and Inter 
Mathematics Test, three hours. This should be elec 
students who have had 24% years or more of high school 
matics, provided they have been in mathematics classes 
the past twelve months. 


Program 3: 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal Section) and Compr 
Mathematics Test, three hours. This is advised for studel 
have had four years of high school mathematics and w 
to continue in engineering studies. For entrance into ] 
College, program 2 is equally acceptable for such stude 


Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained | 
charge from the College Entrance Examination Board. Th 
tin contains rules regarding applications, fees and report 
for the conduct of the tests; advice to candidates; description 
tests; sample questions; and lists of examination centers. 

Candidates should make application by mail to the 
Entrance Examination Board. Students who wish to take the 
nations in any one of the following western states, territor. 
Pacific areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, M 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming 
tory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Australia, and all Pacific 
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Formosa and Japan, should address their inquiries and send 
pplications to College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. 
5, Berkeley 4, California. 

thers should write to College Entrance Examination Board, 
30x 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

ication forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether 
ish forms for the January, April, June or August tests. Appli- 
for any particular series will not be available until after the 
ng series has been held. A copy of the Bulletin of Informa. 


automatically sent to every candidate requesting an appli- 
plank. 


application should be accompanied by the appropriate 
ation fee. A detailed schedule of fees follows: 


three-hour morning program and one, two, or 
Muee@ermchievement Icsts - - - - . . 


Se be DT OOO 
three-hour morning program only - - - - _ . 5.00 
, two, or three Achievement Tests when taken alone - - 7.00 


pplications and fees should reach the office of the Board not 
an the dates specified in the following schedule: 


ae : January April June August 
nination centers 1949 1949 1949 1949 
Series Series Series Series 


Inited States, 
a, Mexico, or the 


mdies - - = Dec. 25 Mar. 19 May 14 Aug. 3 
the United States, 
a, Mexico, or the 


ndies - - - Nov. 27 Feb. 19 Apr. 16 June 6 


pplications will be subject to a penalty fee of three dollars in addition 
Zular fee. 


dates are urged to send in their applications and fees as 
possible, preferably at least several weeks before the closing 
nce early registration allows time to clear up possible 
tities which might otherwise delay the issue of reports. 
nO circumstances will an application be accepted if it is 
at the Board office later than one week prior to the date 
-xamination. No candidate will be permitted to register 
- supervisor of an examination center at any time. Only 
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properly registered candidates, holding tickets of admission 
centers at which they present themselves, will be admitted 
tests. Requests for transfer of examination center cannot 
sidered unless these reach the Board office one week priot 
date of the examination or earlier. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the inst 
indicated on the candidates’ applications. The colleges will, 
notify the candidates of the action taken upon their applicat 
admission. Candidates will not receive reports upon thi 
from the Board. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR SCHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES 


In addition to the Aptitude Test required of all applic: 
admission, candidates for freshman scholarships will be req 
take the Achievement Tests. Three of the following tests | 
taken, one of which must be in English: 


English Composition Spanish Reading 
Social Studies : Biology 

French Reading Chemistry 
German Reading Physics 


Latin Reading Spatial Relations 


Expenses 


ME FROM TUITION and departmental fees covers only about 
® of the instructional and administrative costs of Pomona 
lege. Admission to the college in itself confers upon each 
, in addition to any special awards he may win, an annual 
hip of approximately $250. This sum is provided by income 
ndownment funds and by gifts from those interested in 
ng the high purpose of the college. 

ising costs of education have greatly increased the average 
spent on each student. The college reserves the right to 


any of the following fees at any time should conditions 
necessary. 


| Fees 

TUITION, including health service, season tickets for Artist 

Course and Athletic Events per semester $250.00 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester 7.00 
GRADUATION FEE 10.00 
re Fees 

ROOM AND BOARD per semester 312.50 


For men living in Smiley Hall, the charge is $272.50 per 
emester. In Clark Hall a few rooms with fireplace are 
ailable for men, for which the charge is $340.00 per 
emester. ) 


00M DEPOsIT, applicable on payment of second semester 
ills. (See pages 33, 39.) $50.00 


ESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEPOSIT, held until a student with- 
taws from college. 


See page 39.) | $10.00 
ental Fees 


or exact fees in science, music, and art see Courses of 
istruction. 


ABORATORY FEES $ 2.00 to 10.00 
\BORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 10.00 
iES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 
‘ACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC I.50 to 15.00 


ES FOR APPLIED ART 5-00 to 25.00 
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Fees for Special Privileges 


LATE REGISTRATION (See page 67) $2.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 67) 3.00 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 


Fees for Part-time Students 


SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 
UNITS OF WORK per unit $25.00 
AUDITOR'S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall f 
to accommodate most men students and it is expected that n 
actually living at home will live and dine in college halls. 

Residential campus privileges are provided only on the | 
an inclusive charge varying according to location of roon 
standard charge in Clark Hall is $312.50 per semester, but 
rooms with fireplaces are available at $340.00. The price for 
in Smiley Hall is $272.50 per semester. These charges - 
necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laur 
of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be fu: 
by the student are blankets and bed spread. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Women students are expected to room in residence ha 
board at college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to r 
Harwood Court. Students living at home or working for r 
board may make special arrangements with the Dean of V 


Harwood Court and the two College Houses have both 
and double rooms, as well as suites. Except for a few double 
single accommodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall and 
Hall. Each room is adequately furnished; the only article 
provided by the student are linen, blankets, and spread for : 
bed. Residential campus privileges are provided on the bas! 
inclusive charge of $312.50 per semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


The residence privilege does not include the use of rooms 
vacation periods. The residence halls are open for new stude 
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‘ before the opening of the college year and for returning 
ts the day of registration. The residence and boarding privi- 
snd 24 hours after the last examination at the end of each 
er for all students except seniors and those asked by the 
» to remain through Commencement. The residence and 
halls are closed the day after Commencement. 


ents are required to make a deposit of $50 in the spring before 
ig for a room for the succeeding year. This deposit will be 
1 on bills for the second semester. The deposit will be 
ed if notice of withdrawal is given not less than thirty 
efore the opening of the term for which the student is 
awing. 

sidential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
which deductions are made for individual and communal 
e to college property, any balance being credited to the 
’s account on graduation or withdrawal. 

college reserves the right to dismiss from a residence hall 
t rebate of room rent any student who becomes an undesir- 
cupant. 

college may dispose of any articles left by students for more 
< months. 


BILLS 


lege bills are due each semester in advance and must be paid 
student at the time of registration. Students wishing to 
for payment by installments should confer with the Bursar 
ntering, preferably in the summer preceding registration. 
rest charge of 6% per annum will be made on all unpaid 
. No refunds are made to those leaving before the end of 
1 except that in the case of those leaving before the middle 
tm because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratory 
refunded and in the case of those dropping out for good 
ithin a week of their registration all but $25.00 is returned. 
nd is made on a room payment unless the room is re-rented 
me not then rooming in a college residence hall. 

its with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal or 
d. Seniors must settle all college bills and Library obliga- 
tour p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commencement if 
to receive their diplomas with their class. 


Scholarships and Prize; 


CHOLARSHIPS in Pomona College are available to e 
S freshman students, to Junior College transfers, and to r 

matriculated students. Except as a donor may have 
specific instructions to the contrary, it is the practice of the 
mittee on Scholarships to make awards only to candidate 
indicate promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic abil: 
attainments; in qualities of manhood or womanhood, fo 
character, and power to lead and to take an interest in the 
community; in physical vigor as shown by interest in o 
sports or in other ways. 


Entering students must file scholarship applications, t 
with the application for admission ($5.00), by March 1. 
Applications should be made on regular scholarship blank: 
ordinarily understood that candidates will not have attend 
other college or university. 


All candidates for Freshman Scholarships will be requ 
take both the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Achievemen 
given by the College Entrance Examination Board in April. 
concerning these examinations will be found on pages 33 
of this catalog. 


FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Alumni Four-Year Scholarships: Five scholarships of $2400 each a 
able from the Alumni Scholarship Fund for payment of college bil 
is payable the first year and $600 a year for the following three yea 
stipend for each year is payable half each semester, but the scholars! 
be withdrawn at the end of any semester if the student’s conduct or 
ship record is unsatisfactory. A scholarship average of “B” or ! 
normally expected. | 

A candidate for an Alumni Scholarship must be nominated 
Principal or Headmaster of the secondary school from which he cot 
must be recommended by those officials as a person of outstandin; 
who gives promise of being a leader among his fellows and a good | 
Candidates for Alumni Scholarships must give evidence that finat 
is necessary, and payments beyond the first year will be made onl 
need continues. All candidates must meet the regular admission requ! 
and take the required examinations. | 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN 


lowing scholarships are available on a competitive basis to 
ates for admission to the Freshman Class in the year 1949-50. 
f the stipend is available in the first semester and half in the 
‘semester of the freshman year. The award for the second 
r is made only if the recipient is in good standing and has 
ined a scholastic record of “B” or better. 


tenry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two scholarships 
each, applicable to institutional expenses, open to men. 


Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: Two scholarships of $500 


plicable to institutional expenses, open to women. Two scholarships 
each, open to both men and women. 


homas ]. Dowling Scholarships: Two scholarships of $500 each, open 
men and women. 


lenry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Scholar- 
1 award of $250, open to a man or woman. 


e Scholarships: Eight scholarships of $250 each, open to both men 
en. 


nia Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $500 given by 


College to a man or woman nominated by the California Scholarship 
n. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


owing scholarships are available for candidates from Junior 
for the year 1949-50, half of the stipend being available in 
semester and half in the second semester of the year. The 
or the second semester is made only if the recipient is in 
anding and has maintained a scholastic record Ole be 


College Scholarship: One award of $500, open to a man or woman. 


Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $500 given by Pomona 
'a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


OLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


larships listed below are available for matriculated students 


1€ academic year 1948-49. They are not available to enter- 
Nts. 


ank G. Butler Scholarships: Three scholarships of $700 each, 
> sophomores, juniors and/or seniors who have achieved scholastic 
and who require financial assistance to continue in college. 


A2 Scholarships and Prizes 


The following awards are made on a semester basis. A s 
who wins an award for the first semester may also compete f 
in the second semester. Applications for scholarships for tt 
semester should reach the committee by May 15, and for the 
semester by January 10. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Four scholarships of $2: 


awarded on a competitive basis to men and women of the sophomore 


The Alumni Fund Scholarships: Ten awards of $250 each, open to : 
women of the sophomore class who have shown scholastic ability ai 


have need of financial assistance. | 
: 


JUNIOR CLASS 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Four scholarships of Gor 
awarded on a competitive basis to men and women of the junior class. 

Alumni Fund Scholarships: Nine awards of $250 each, open ton 
women of the junior class who have shown scholastic ability and w 
need of financial assistance. | 


SENIOR CLASS | 
College Scholarships: Four scholarships of $250 each, awarded on 


petitive basis to men and women of the senior class. : 
Alumni Fund Scholarships: Nine awards of $250 each, open to n 


4 


women of the senior class who have shown scholastic ability and w 
need of financial assistance. | 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: An annual scholarship 
established in 1926 by alumni members of Kappa Delta Fraternity anc. 
istered under a special committee, is awarded at the beginning of h’ 
year to an outstanding all-around man, who shows qualities of cl 
intellect, leadership, sportsmanship, and proficiency in athletic pursu’ 
recipient must have been in residence during all three lower years, a 
rank in the highest third of all the men in his class. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $150 endowe« 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of th 
semester to a senior who has been in residence for three years at Pom! 
who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship and his pri 


future distinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


The Nu Alpha Phi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 | 
by the members of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a ma’ 
beginning of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committe‘ 
basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter ’ 
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ned by records of student employment during the school year. Given 
ory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War II. 


Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 
he Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer of the 
1900 in memory of his wife, is available to a woman student in the 
ore, junior, or senior class who has shown scholarship ability and 
juires financial assistance to remain in college. 


Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providing full 
for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Scholarship 
tee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee’s second 
Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rank only 
he possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high degree 
ise in a student of outstanding character. 


lewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available 
‘toa man or woman who has completed the freshman year in Pomona 
and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in science. Given 
Llewellyn Bixby, ’o1, in memory of her husband. 


|. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 open to a 
Jent from Ventura County, California, who needs financial assistance 
‘college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pomona. 


fary Caroline Longley Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 to be 
to a student in Pomona College, preferably a woman, who shows 
of outstanding qualities of character, and scholastic achievement or 
and who is in need of financial assistance. 


hn P. Evans Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available at Pomona 
vill be awarded annually to a man who has completed two years at 
an Antonio College. One half of this sum shall be available for 
Ils in the junior year; the remainder for the senior year. Candidates 
icholarship, who will be nominated by the Director of Mount San 
~ollege, must be of outstanding ability and give promise of becoming 
lents and leaders among their fellows. The candidate selected must 
lar admission requirements and conditions of competition prevailing 


a College. 


‘sociated Men Students Scholarships: The Associated Men Students 
a College annually offer the two following awards: (1) A scholar- 
d of $100 to a man at the end of his Junior year who best exemplifies 
ition of scholarship with leadership and proficiency in athletics. To 
ered for the award a man must have maintained at least a “B” 
‘all his college work, and must have been in residence at Pomona 
tome year. (2) A scholarship award of $100 to a man at the end 
uor year who best exemplifies a combination of scholarship with 
and attainment in extracurricular activities. To be considered for 
4 man must have maintained at least a “B” average in all his college 
“Must have been in residence at Pomona for at least one year. 
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DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


The Hannah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $roo e 
awarded annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordan) 
conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 is p 
annually from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. 
Memorial Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student m 
in the Department of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on tl 
recommendation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. 


GEOLOGY 


The Richard E. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $2: 
the income of the Richard E. Strehle fund is awarded annually to : 
man with the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in 
geologist. Choice is made near the end of the sophomore year, on non 
by the Geology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The awa 
be withheld in any year, and additional awards may be made in year 
extra income is available. 


The Shell Oil Company, Inc., Fellowship: An award of $1500 ann 
a qualified senior or graduate student, on the joint recommendation 
chairman of the Pomona College geology department and the Californi 
Geologist of the Shell Oil Company, Inc. The holder of the fellow 
expected to write a thesis presenting the results of some original work 


MILITARY } 
The advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps cot 
Military Science III and IV. Students who have completed the basi 
(Military Science I and 11) or who are accorded equivalent credit | 
of military or naval service are eligible for enrollment in the advanced 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement | 
plete the two year course and attend one summer training camp of six 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the Uniter 
Government cash allowances equivalent to scholarship of about $2) 
year. (Legislation now pending before congress, will increase this am 
approximately $425.00 a year, if enacted.) All necessary expenses in 
tion with camp, including transportation to and from the camp, food, I 
uniforms and medical attention are provided by the government. 

Advanced course ROTC students whose attainments in military sci 
outstanding may be designated by the Professor of Military Saet 
Tactics as “Distinguished Military Students.” A number of distin 
military graduates of Senior ROTC Units may be selected for dig | 


Army appointments. | 
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number of students admitted to the advanced course is limited by 
> appropriation and to that number recommended by the college 
ies as being well-qualified to pursue the course. The selection of 
for enrollment in the advanced course is based upon excellence in 
training and suitability for appointment as second lieutenants in the 
branch of the U. S. Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who 
evidence of above average records while in military or naval service, 
have distinguished themselves in the basic ROTC course of this or 
ols will receive special consideration in the selection of those students 
rolled in the advanced course. 


MUSIC 


ate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $80, endowed by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstanding 
n the Department of Music. 


Viliam J. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Established by 
nd friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarship of 
arded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


ully Violin Scholarship: An award of $90, contributed by the family 
ry of D. B. Scully, is available annually to a student for lessons in 


esser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given to the 
inually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assistance 


students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the Music 
nt. 


PHYSICS 


chard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship of full 
"an upper division man student ( preferably one who has attended 
uring the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Committee 
fessor of Physics near the close of the second semester. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


owing awards may be made for 1949-50 to graduating 
qualified applicants appear. Applications should be in 
s of the Committee on Scholarships by January 15, 1940. 
re student selected waive the emolument, the stipend may 


) the candidate next in rank, while the first student would 
ated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


wry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson Bracken 
provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in the Clare- 
luate School. When in any year a graduating senior does not 
the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student 
College. 
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The C. E. and Bertha M. Harsh Memorial Scholarship Fund 
income for scholarship aid to Pomona College graduates attending th 
mont Graduate School. Although the Board of Fellows is empoy 
make grants of the income for the assistance of any capable and p; 
graduates of Pomona College attending the Claremont Graduate 
it is the preference of the donors that first consideration should be 
those who are doing advanced work in the Fine Arts. 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowshit 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individual 
stances. The award is open normally only to students who have d 
full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the upper 
the graduating class on the basis of their performance during both tl 
and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies eithe: 
Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than x 
reward faithful classroom work. The selection will be based not on 
ship only but on the possession of those personal qualities which it 
high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. The ) 
graduate work are to be made in consultation between the candidate 
Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. 
end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the C 
on Scholarships covering the character of his work, impression: 
institution in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediat 
and recommendations for the further development or improvemen 


fellowship plan. 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates stud 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other inst 
and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the 
Scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholé 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In addition to the awards for graduating seniors offered 
Pomona College, scholarships for graduate work are availab. 
Claremont Graduate School. | 

Three Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one | 
are awarded in the field of Oriental Affairs. General schc 
of $600 each are available for work in the field of the cal 
choice. A few graduate assistantships with a stipend of § 
half tuition in the Claremont Graduate School are available’ 
Pomona College and Scripps College. | 
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STUDENT AID 


lege desires that no student who is doing good work should 
hdraw for purely financial reasons. To this end the income 
in funds is supplemented by a budget appropriation to be 
helping to pay the tuition fees of students who are in need 
cial assistance. Such aid is normally given only to students 
or intend to become candidates for a degree from Pomona 
who maintain a high standard of honor, who are econom- 
their habits, who are regular in their attendance upon 
exercises, and who maintain at least “C” grade in their 
c work. Recipients of grants in aid are expected to earn 
heir college expenses by employment during vacations and 
e. 

ay be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
conformed to the conditions. 

udent who has received a grant in aid transfers to another 
n before graduation the total sum granted him by Pomona 
may become a loan, repayable according to the terms 
le to regular student loans. 

plications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
€e on Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before May 1 for the 
ester of the following academic year, and before January 
€ second semester of the current academic year. 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 


come from the following funds is available for student aid: 


ncis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. James T. 
emory of her father. 


1. Barrows Fund of $2500. 

G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 

ence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 

‘op Bogigian Fund of $31,402. 

lock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 

ve A. Brown Memorial Fund of $750, given by Mrs. Fannie E. 


ry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. Fannie 
1 memory of her son. 
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The Class of 1918 Fund, $96. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, give. 
Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother 


Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To 


student. 
The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 
The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 
The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,337. 
The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 
The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
The Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund of 
Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s 


The Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 

The Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

The Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

The Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

The Howard ]. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


The Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given 
Congregational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


The Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Thre 
dollars of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) a 


The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, give 
Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and bro 


The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


The Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by t 
gational Church of Pomona. 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $ 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 


larston Ouadrangle, Mabel Shaw B ridges Auditorium gleams white in the sun. 
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Dormitories, gymnasium, and playing fields bind Pomona men together. 


the snow-capped grandeur of Old Baldy. 


st 


The administrative offices of the college are centered in Sumner Hall. 


The Student Union 1s the center of the students’ extra-curricular life. 
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ohn D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter in 
of her husband. 
inna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


lyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $2000, given by R. P. Shields in 
of his oldest son. 


ucia Glidden Strong Fund of $o11. 


weet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
fe. 


faria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 
lara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa May 


enry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


rombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
y College of Ontario, California. 


artha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
abel §. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 


tce Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to graduates of 
Jnion High School of Ontario. 


r M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


nets M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


ege also administers loan funds by which it is possible to 
2 with the urgent need of students in making available to 
an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to cover tuition 
crest at the rate of 4% per annum begins on graduation or 
ne of leaving the college. Loans from the following funds 


Vailable, applications for which should be addressed to the 
€e on Student Aid. 


) Loan Fund of $1753, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a means 
‘Situations of temporary need. 


'y B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $410, established by the Claremont 
‘the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the Dean of 
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The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6651, a 


for men. 
The David Clark Fund of $1144. 
The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $581. 
The George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund of $305. 
Students of Pomona College Revolving Fund of $2500. 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1392, available for 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pursue ac 
work in other institutions. 


The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $91, available for underg 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Bota 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. 


General Loan Fund of $71,132. 
The Bertha Lebus Fund of $3000, income from which is available fo 


The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the 
Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from 
is available for loans. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College endeavors to find employment for students ni 
to earn a part of their expenses. Many are thus helping then 
by various forms of labor such as janitor work, waiting on. 
general house work and gardening. 


Applications for aid in securing employment should be adc 
to the Director of Vocational Counseling and Placement, S 
Hall. | 

| 4 
PRIZES AND AWARDS | 


The following prizes and awards are available for ¢ 
accomplishments and for proficiency in the work of the | 
departments: | 


GENERAL | 

The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $4 
awarded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. cou: 
ranking highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of |: 
Reverend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. | 
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Arvid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by Mr. and 
_ P. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterberg, an 
award of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
emplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
sports. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
ind is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
red by the Alumni Association for the three best essays, submitted by 
n, on some phase of the early history of Pomona College. Exact topics 
hich to choose and rules of the contest are announced about October 
guncement of winners is made at the Matriculation Convocation. 


ART 


iugene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15 and a second prize of 
rded for excellence in drawing and design in work presented for the 
exhibition. 


ASTRONOMY 


foncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the first 
rse in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the study 
ficiency in the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook 
accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $20 is given by 
ssie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


BIOLOGY 


aile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding student 
y or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


CHEMISTRY-GEOLOGY 


imes A. Lyman Prize: A prize of $100 awarded at the beginning 
llege year to a senior student majoring in chemistry or geology who, 
pinion of the chemistry-geology faculty, shows special promise of 
ent in research or teaching, or both. Established in memory of Dr. 


Lyman, Professor of Chemistry 1909-1926, by his son, Dr. George 
n, #26. 


ENGLISH 


hn Dye Award: From a fund established by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dye in memory of their son, John Thomas Dye, III, who was a 
tin the Army Air Corps, is offered an annual award of $100 for 


piece of original writing to appear in a student publication. The 
announced at Commencement time. 


S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men and three 
Women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in English 
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are available each semester to members of the Freshman class taking 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shoy 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. 


GOVERN MENT 


The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a members| 
American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student 
best work in the basic course in government. 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an 
ate book, or for a student membership in the American Society | 
Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in t 
in public administration or in state and local government. 


The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an 
ate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review is award 
student doing the best work in the course in legal history or con 
law. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Cordell Hull Prize: An award of $50 is offered annual 
student who submits to the committee on International Relations 
essay on a problem relating to the United Nations. Subjects must | 
with the Secretary of the committee on or before April 1, and t 
between 2500 and 3000 words in length, must be submitted in tripli 
before May 1. In case no one essay is of outstanding merit, the « 
reserves the right either to divide the honors or to make no award. 


LATIN 


The Mudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $ 
ively, for excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College 


LIBRARY 


The Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in 
of a purchase order for books is offered for the best library subm: 
senior student, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive coll 
for the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of thi 
interest. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for ex! 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing ba 
matics 1 and 65. | 


MUSIC 


The Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize! 
be awarded to a student in the department of music, above fresh! 
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ard is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the 
1915 of Pomona College. ; 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


<inney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest open to 
of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. First, 
ind third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endowed by 
N. Kinney. 


ole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men is held 
close of the second semester. First and second prizes of $30 and $20, 
ly, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his 
Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, ’96. 


tella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
stants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
ing. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 
of Miss Stella King. 


RELIGION 


ager Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
pen to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 


By <a 
ea 
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LIBRARY 


T PRESENT the library contains 116,000 volumes and 
A pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 700 periodic: 

maintains bound files of approximately 550, many of 
are complete. Especially valuable are the periodical holdi 
the field of natural science. The library is a depository fo: 
Government Documents and the publications of the C. 
Institution. 

The following special collections are a part of the general ] 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Lib 
Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P. B 
Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of Ch 
and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; the Mathemati 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall; and the Music Library in | 
Hall of Music. Housed in the main building are the 
California, the Wagner North Pacific Libraries, and the 
Minor Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections. 

A staff member is on duty to assist students at all hours 
the library is open. Most of the books are on open shelves 
students may consult them at all times. With the excep 
reference books, periodicals, and rare volumes, books may , 
rowed for two weeks. Certain books in great demand for ¢ 
are placed on reserve, subject to special circulation rules. | 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the As: 
Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. | 

In addition to the Pomona College Library there are als 
able the libraries of Scripps College, the Claremont Graduate 
and Claremont Men’s College. The Scripps College Lib 
approximately 40,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong I 
Library. It contains in addition to its general collection th 
pherson Collection of books about women, and the Stef 
Memorial Collection of American History. The library 
Claremont Graduate School, located in Harper Hall, ¢ 
approximately 55,000 volumes, including the Oriental Libr: 
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y of the Americas, and the George Burton Adams Collection 
glish History. The Claremont Men’s College reading room 
an extensive collection of pamphlets on economic and public 
istration. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


seph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
ing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
in college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
eans such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 


Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
enry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
institution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
‘ion commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
history, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
1e has come. 

Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
f lectures in the general field of religion. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


irsdays at rz a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
ng visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
est to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
student body and class meetings. 

ve stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attend- 
doth faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 
lege Chapel, which is altogether a service of worship, is held 


uesday morning from 11:00 to 11:25 in Bridges Hall of 
Both students and faculty participate in the program, at 
tendance is voluntary. 


'S expressions of religious interest and forms of religious 
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activity exist on the Pomona campus: worship, study ar 
cussion groups, campus and community programs of servic 
contacts with intercollegiate enterprises. During the spring ¢ 
these interests and their sponsoring organizations united t 
the Pomona College Christian Association as a central, c: 
wide agency to encourage interest in religion and to ¢ 
religious activities. 

The Association maintains relationships with the n 
Student Christian Movement and the World Student Ch 
Federation. Through one of its committees it joins with the ( 
in sponsoring the weekly Chapel service. Under its or the C 
auspices, or that of both, certain occasions of special re 
emphasis are provided during the course of the academic 
seasonal celebrations, retreats and conferences, visitations 
campus by prominent religious leaders. 

Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are available 
Claremont Church. The Church also welcomes the partic 
of students in the activities of its choir and program of re 
education. 


MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College, Claremont 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School in the presenta 
Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguished masters in th 
of music. Regularly included in the series is the Los A 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Walle 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnis 
every full-time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and m' 
of the faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings 

The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Band, the 
and Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, : 
opportunity for the study and public performance of the fi 
ensemble music. | 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. This association coordinates all ! 
activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from : 
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yn number. All important questions are first considered by 
ecutive Council, a governing group composed of class 
ats and chairmen of other organizations representing various 
s of campus interest. Four members of the Executive Coun- 
elected by that Council to sit as voting members of the 
Life Committee. These students are responsible not to the 
ations which they represent on the Executive Council but 
Executive Council itself. 


uted Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 
ations consider and promote the special interests of the men 
men respectively. 


nt-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite channel 
discussion of college problems which directly concern both 
} and faculty, a joint council composed of the Faculty 
tee on College Life and the members of the Student 
ve Council has been formed and holds regular meetings. 
nt council is not a legislative body but from time to time 
uggestions to both faculty and student groups for further 
ation and action. 


Organizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
ourpose of promoting class social life. 


eta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
t, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
) are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
up” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 


* Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
appa Delta, Sociology Fraternity. 


‘mental Organizations. Women’s Recreational Associa- 
Circulo Espafiol, Le Cercle Francais, German Club. 


1 Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club; 
lub, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


4s Organization. The Pomona College Christian Associ- 
ich is composed of various committees for religious 
study, and service. 
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Miscellaneous Organizations. Masquers and ‘Thespians, i 
matics; Orchesis, in Dancing; Camera Club; Ski Club. 


Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau 
fraternity has a club room in one of the residence halls on the 
campus. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly exce 
and August. These include: the Annual Catalog, the Rej 
the President, the News Letter for Alumni, and the Quaa 
News. 


The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published un 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. | 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student bo 
is devoted to campus affairs. 


The Mezate is the yearbook published by the Associated St 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especiz 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Ass 
Students. | 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Pomona College expects that its students, having volv 
enrolled in the College, will abide by the practices of the inst: 
This means that students are to show respect for personal hon 
for the rights of others and that their conduct is to be gover 
standards of personal good taste and ethical judgment. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind ' 
campus is prohibited by the College. | 

Individual or collective student enterprises which use the © 
name and involve the absence of the participants from the 
must receive the official sanction of the College Life Commtt 

The College reserves the right to request the withdrawal, ¥ 
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tion of specific charges, of any student who proves himself 
ctionable member of the student body. 

faculty has placed the interpretation and execution of these 
in the hands of the College Life Committee, which consists 
Deans and certain faculty members appointed by the Presi- 
id four student members elected by the Student Executive 


AUTOMOBILES 


overning the use of automobiles are formulated and adminis- 
} the College Life Committee. Students maintaining cars in 
ont are subject to the following regulations: 

ship of the car, together with its license number, must be 
sd with the office of the Dean of Men at the opening of 
or within three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 
nt drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
nd others, and must acquaint themselves with the state 
l traffic laws and comply with their observance. 

¢ to comply with the above regulations shall constitute an 
against the College, the penalty for which may include 
ation and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 


for a period not beyond the end of the term in which the 
yecurs. 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


College, in cooperation with Scripps, Claremont Men’s 
and the Claremont Graduate School, engages the full-time 
o£ a physician to care for its students. Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin, 
held this position since 1940, is a graduate of Pomona Col- 
the University of Rochester Medical School. 

tedical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily avail- 
: of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditions of 
d location of residence. Minor ailments are treated at the 
Vs office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requiring 
and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dressings 
lcines are at the expense of the ill or injured as is also 
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medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of a 
or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency tre; 
The college nurse visits the residence halls each morning 1 
to see those students reported ill. 


The student is entitled to two days each semester at the | 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness r 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is four doll 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontin 
individual medical service at any time, without previous no 


The College does not assume responsibility for the « 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus 
functions are stressed in the College medical program. 


For curative treatment, students have ready access to the | 
Health Service and to the consultants among the leading ph 
of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete service 
financed by the College. 


When specialists, consultants and special nurses are require 
fees will be met by the student. In any illness the student is 
choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 

Students are expected to conform to the medical regulat 
the college. 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern 
College. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the 
year. Every student on entering is given a physical exam 
under the direction of the College Physician. The medical cei 
required of all applicants for admission includes a certifi 
recent successful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of 
factory tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the chest, performed 
the preceding six months. Any student, while in college, ! 
required to present each year a follow-up certificate of exam 
for tuberculosis. Regular work in physical education 1s prt 
throughout the four years, and courses in Physiology and 
are given. 


Athletics. ‘The direction and financial management of 
rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 1 


| 
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faculty and three students. Under the general manager there 
dent manager for each sport. 

ani Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and 
assed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
sketball courts are within the limits of the campus, and 
exercises and field sports are encouraged. A swimming pool, 
tandard size for water polo, and fully equipped with modern 
ces, is open to both men and women. 

College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
| facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, and 
snd the departments have established regulations concerning 
of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that students 
: the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


The Curriculum 


LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT of the liber 
A curriculum has been modified in recent years to n 

needs developed by social, scientific, and techn 
change, the modern program in liberal arts and sciences 
common with its predecessors a traditional function: to 
students for a society which expects of them leadership in 
roles and offices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, the 
of Pomona College is to help its students toward a life in 
professional achievement is accompanied by personal ha 
cultural balance, and social responsibility. Its program, th 
includes both courses intended for general education and 
designed for specialized study and preprofessional training. 


The immediate objective of general education, as expresse 
course requirements of the College, is to help the studen 
development of: 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in rea 
writing, and in speech. 

2, Acquaintance with scientific thought and method. 

3. Acquaintance with the historical development 
civilization. 

4. Acquaintance with and understanding of human soc 
problems and its institutions. 

5. Acquaintance with literature and the fine arts. 

6. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


With these purposes in mind, the College requires that 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 


To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derive 
concentrated study, and at the same time, in many ista 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every | 
upon entering the Junior year is required to select a field of 
tration in which he will complete not less than twenty-four 
upper-division work during his Junior and Senior years. 1 
of concentration may be represented by one department | 
extend beyond departmental limits to include closely! 
subjects. For students of outstanding ability and well 
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s, the field of concentration may be developed into a program 
ors study. These requirements and programs of study are 
ed in detail in the following pages. 


MARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE* 


a College awards only the bachelor of arts degree. 
encement honors are awarded (1) on the basis of the over-all 
of the student’s work, and of the comprehensive examina- 
nd (2) on the basis of the completion of a program in 
s Study.” These honors are further described on page 81. 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
aboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
overs fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
such periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 


e each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
education activities. 


Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
h he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
on of the grading system will be found on page 64. 


vce: A minimum of four semesters in residence is normally required 
ation. All students are required to complete the final two semesters 


nce unless individual exceptions are made by the Classification 
= 


Division Requirements: All students must satisfy the requirements 
ution in the Lower Division as explained on page 68. These require- 
ould normally be met in the Freshman and Sophomore years, but 
pletion may be postponed to the Junior year. 


Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 


lertake a program of concentration leading to a comprehensive 
on or its equivalent. 


! Education Activities: Every semester the registration of each 

ust include Physical Education Activities according to the student’s 

on. Freshmen and Sophomores register for two activities each semes- 

uniors and Seniors one activity, for a total of 6 units, which is the 
that may be counted toward graduation. Transfer students who 

hysical Education requirement of the institution from which they 
heed take only the amount required for their classification. 


ho entered Pomona ‘College as freshmen before the fall term, 1944, may grad- 
€ requirements which were in effect at the time of their entrance. 
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American History and Constitution: To be eligible for grac 
students are required by the laws of the State of California to pas 
tions in American history and in American institutions, ind 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution. While) 
helpful in preparing for the examinations, it is not possible to 
requirements in Pomona College by the passing of any course 
Examinations to satisfy these requirements will be set semiaj 
September and in the spring at times to be announced well in adyz 
candidate will be examined once without fee, but if he fails to pa 
time re-examination will be given only on payment, at the Busines 
advance, of the usual $2.00 fee for special examinations. These ex 
will be objective in character and students should be able to ach 
factory grade in each on the basis of a reading of a standard text t 
requirement is to be met not later than the beginning of the Senio 
preferably should be met during the first two years. Reading list 
preparing for the examinations are obtainable from the departments 
and Government. Members of those departments will offer a serie 
lectures each spring which will be mature interpretations of the s 
they will not in themselves provide all the factual information n 
pass the examinations. Students desiring further information sho 
with members of the departments of History and Government. 


Foreign Languages: Although the College does not specify a kn 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several depa 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. T 
should ascertain the language requirement of whatever program | 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already jf 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in his 
and Sophomore years. | 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the 
given semester must file an application for graduation at the Regist 
not later than the beginning of his final semester and must include { 
tion fee ($10.00) with the payment of his other fees at the tir 
registration. Failure to comply with these two requirements will av} 
exclude a student from graduation that semester. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS AND PROCEDU 


GrapEs AND Grape Pornts: In order to graduate, a student must} 
as many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C # 
units for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as id 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 
B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 
C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. 


D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. 


ss 


nas science quadrangle offers large laboratories and excellent equipment. 


The Pomona faculty gives its students individual attention. 


Se 


Friendships grow firm as men live together in Clark Hall. 


Pomona’s farewell to those who pass through her gates. 
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F (failure) = o grade points per unit. May be made up 
toa D. 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be made 


up except by repeating course. 
I (incomplete) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied by a 
statement in writing of the cause for the failure, and detailed state- 
1 case of the F or I grade of the work necessary for its removal. A 
this statement is given to the student. Except in certain year courses 
ch, if the instructor so recommends, the deficiency may be removed 
successful completion of the work of the following semester, all 
ms for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weeks 
beginning of classes of the following semester, or such grades will 
FF. An F grade made up thus may not be raised above a D 
An F grade not so made up remains permanently upon the records 
lure. A FF grade can be made up only by taking the work over in 
Vhere the FF or permanent F is incurred in required work, that work 
= repeated when next offered. A student may not continue with 
| which he has received a FF. The making up of work which has 
‘the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
mit credit and “grade points” for the course. 

| mark, given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
: of additional time for the completion of work, may be changed to 
tr grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
r justifiable cause than illness must first receive permission to do so 
2 Classification Committee. 

mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
ce with provision on page 67. 


nt of work: ‘The College regulates the amount of work a student 
y as follows: 


ormal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical 
activities. In addition a student may elect for credit Military Drill, 

of the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Play Production. 

ister for 17 units of academic work, a student must have earned 32 

de points than the total number of units for which he registered the 

Semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


ister for less than 12 units of academic work requires special 
n. 


of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice as 

de points as the total number of units of registration. 

€ end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semester 

$ made of all students doing failing or unsatisfactory work for the 
eding the date of the report. In addition to these general reports, 
May make reports at any time concerning individual students 


bee 
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who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans recei 
reports and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every | 
This report becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his s 
in the courses for which he has been registered. 

Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an ext 
his graduation in due course seems improbable, he and his parents 
informed. The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a 
if the quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision 1 
such case is reached by the joint action of the College Life and Class 
Committees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


Completion of Work: To be counted as work completed in the 
all papers, reports, drawings, and other assigned exercises must be tu 
to instructors before the final examination. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwi 
carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the Class: 
Committee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time lat 
six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, 
grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reporting 
of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar's Office 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular att 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has t 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may se 
suited to his particular department. 


Final Examinations: Final examinations are required of all studen’ 
subjects, save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. In thi 
semester, Seniors may be excused from course examinations in their ! 
concentration at the discretion of departments concerned. Courses i 
subjects, with the concurrence of the two departments concerned, ! 
regarded as within the field of concentration. In all other courses Seni 
be expected to take the regular final examinations. 


The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 0 
Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule may be made | 
the consent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students 
given at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Class 
Committee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Busines 
receipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted 
Committee. | 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitim' 
of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructofs f 
Courses of Study Committee at the opening of each semester. In’ 
certify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students participating | 
trips. | 
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ity Advisers: Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with 
ne works during his first year in college. At the end of that time the 
and the adviser, in the light of the student’s interest, decide on the 
member with whom the student will work during the remainder of 
sge course. If at any later time a change is deemed wise it is made 
| the Personnel Committee. 


egistration and Registration: Pre-registration is normally conducted on 
ed days shortly after the publication of the catalog in the spring when 
ents must fill out a schedule listing their choice of subjects for the 
ig year. The fee for any change in this pre-registration is three dollars. 
gistration and registration of new students are conducted on 
ed days at the opening of each semester. 


‘ration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees on appointed 
the beginning of each semester. 


ee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the first or 


lay following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for every day 
rr to a maximum of $10.00. 


uts are admitted to those courses only for which they are formally 


d. 


its are not received later than two weeks from the beginning of class 


‘es in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
- approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student 
to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution of 
may do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. All 
except those registering for the first time are required to pay a change 
iree dollars. No change of registration is completed until written 


tion to that effect has been sent from the Registrar’s Office to the 
r. 


lent may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
g of class work by following the procedure prescribed by the Regis- 
ice. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall entail for 
rade of FF for the course, except as circumstances may, in the 


t of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a 
grade. 


“lation: Matriculation implies the proven ability to carry college 
0 this end the standing of all students is provisional until after they 
1 in residence for one semester. At that time those new students are 
ted who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit of the 
nd who have made at least a C average on all work attempted during 


1 of residence. A public matriculation ceremony is held early in the 
mester. 


ts failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of residence 
matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided they 
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have met all the above requirements including a C average on all 
attempted during their whole period of residence. 
Students are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculate 


The Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all ac 
exercises the quality of English used by the student will be weighed t 
with the soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty memb 
expected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all students 
use of English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Com 
a student whose English is persistently unacceptable may be requi 
withdraw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint ac 
the College Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and { 
misspelling is considered a deficiency in English to which this teg 
applies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


ALL sTUDENTs must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the fol 
requirements for distribution of courses in the Lower Division. Norm: 
distribution requirements shall be met only by year courses. Student 
plan to transfer to advanced standing in Pomona College from other | 
tions are advised to scrutinize their programs carefully to be sure the 
taken the required work. 


1. English 1a, 1b. All Freshmen entering in the fall will be given 
ment test to aid in the sectioning of English 1a. A few students whe 
exceptionally high scores on the test may be exempted from English 
may take the course if they wish. Students who make exceptional 
scores on the placement test may be required to take remedial work i 
tion to English 1a. 


2. A year course in a biological science: Biology 1, Botany 12 and 
15 or 17; Zoology I. | 

3. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemis 
Geology 1; Physics 1; Physics 51. 

Note: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or G: 
but not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of high 
work in one of the sciences listed in the Group from which he wit 
be excused. : 


4 and 5. Courses in two social science departments (each a ful 
course): History 1; Government 51; Sociology 51 and 52; Econom: 


Political Economy 1; Education 53. Normally History 1 will be taken 
of the two courses. | 

Note: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in S0 
for students who expect to take only one year of sociology. For s) 
planning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two | 
numbered semester courses will meet the year course requirement. 
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[ year course in literature, art or music: This requirement may be 
amy course primarily concerned with the appreciation of literature 
than with the mastery of language. Acceptable courses are: 

Six units from English 50a, 57, and 58; English 50. 

In the classics and in modern European languages, any course, in 
the original or translation, numbered above 100, except courses in 
composition and conversation. 

Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. 


| year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 55; 57; Religion 1, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


DENTS must make a tentative choice of a major field of concentration 
he Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomore 
uring their first two years students will be expected to complete the 
urses required by the department or departments of their choice. 


tudent’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 
ensive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
lent must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. In 
partments research projects take the place of the written examination. 


ram of concentration leading to the comprehensive examination must 
ot less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six hours 
in courses numbered over 100. These limits apply to that part of the 
Program on which the comprehensive examination will be set. For 
four years of college, not more than a total of fifty-two units in any 


rtment (in Music not more than a total of sixty units) may be 
oward graduation. 


tration does not necessarily mean a major in a single department, 
involve a combination of courses in various departments which 
3 a significant and unified Program and is duly approved. Such a 
should be one which gives the student experience in a specific field, 
naturity of thought, and sharpens independence of judgment. In 


$ concentration will also be preparation for professional study or 
‘alized training after graduation. 


centration in most fields a reading knowledge of at least one modern 
‘guage is necessary; in many fields a command of two is desirable. 
¢ advantage of the student to acquire as much as possible of this 


1owledge before entering college, and whatever additional training 
thould be taken early in his college course. 


airements for concentration in any department will be found before 
Courses offered by the department. The several programs of con- 


in fields consisting of related courses in more than one department 
nediately. 


; ie a 


Concentration In Special Field: 


if ADDITION to concentration programs in the various di 
ments, the following programs in special fields are availab! 


HUMANITIES 


For students who are interested in concentrating in the : 
intellectual, and cultural life of a historical period, Division | 
Humanities, offers two programs of concentration which have 
organized from the offerings of several departments. 

To provide a framework of reference for all other course 
and independent reading in the concentration, the student cc 
trating in either Nineteenth Century Culture or in Contem 
Culture is required to take one course in literature, one in h 
one in philosophy and Humanities 190. Beyond these re 
courses, the student is free to elect those courses which he ai 
adviser feel will best prepare him for his Senior Compreh 
Examination and will contribute most to his intellectual de 


ment. 


190. Humanities. Mr. Mulhauser, Mr. Meyer. A course designed to 
students concentrating in the Humanities to read intensively in thi 
ments of the field of their concentration. A special reading list will 
pared in consultation with the student. Papers, and conferences will | 
during the semester. Either semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


Students interested in concentrating either in Nineteenth C 
Culture or in Contemporary Culture should consult Mr. | 
Cord Meyer, Department of History, or Mr. Frederick Mul 
Jr., Department of English. | 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CULTURE | 


Requirements: Not less than 24 and not more than 36 hours ¢ 
division work, including the following courses: English 104, 104b;: 
113a; History 107b; Philosophy 152; Humanities 190. | 

The Senior Comprehensive Examination will consist of three parts: 


I. Nineteenth Century Literature. Preparation for this section of tht 
nation may be accomplished by independent reading and by election p 
following courses: English roqa, b, 105b, Scripps I-139, 1-144; Con: 
Literature 181a, b, Scripps I-152. = | 
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Nineteenth Century History. Preparation for this section of the exami- 
may be accomplished by independent reading and by election from the 
ng courses: History ro7b, 114, 115, 1g1a, b, Scripps III-120. 


Either A or B: A. Nineteenth Century Foreign Literature. It is 
d that the student will elect to present the literature of one foreign 
ge, and will present evidence, before his Junior year, of sufficient 
knowledge of the language to prepare himself for the comprehensive 
ation. Preparation for this section of the examination may be accom- 
by independent reading and by election from the following courses: 
103a, b, Scripps I-124, I-125; or Spanish 113, 114, 173a; or German 
, Scripps I-111. ; 


usic and Art. Preparation for this section of the examination may be 
ished by independent study and by election from the following 
Music 104b, 112a, b, Scripps II-69; Art IT-143. 


ents will be expected in this examination to be able to organ- 
ir knowledge of Nineteenth Century Culture so that their 
‘dge of the several disciplines will illuminate each separate 
ne. For example, their knowledge of history will illuminate 
10wledge of literature, and their knowledge of the philosophy 
period will illuminate their knowledge of literature and 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


rements: Not less than 24 and not more than 36 hours of upper 
work, including the following courses: History 113a; and 113b or 
glish 192; Philosophy Scripps IV-160 or 154; Humanities Igo. 


enior Comprehensive Examination in Contemporary Culture will 
f three parts: 


temporary Literature. Preparation for this section of the examination 
accomplished by independent reading and by election from the 


courses: English 192; Comparative Literature 181a, b; Scripps 
-150. 


ntemporary History. Preparation for this section of the examination 
accomplished by independent reading and by election from the 
Courses: History 113a, b, 115b, rgta, b, 201; Scripps III-128; Senior 
‘es; Government 125, 126; Religion 102, 142. 


ther A or B. 


temporary Foreign Literature. It is expected that the student will 
oresent the literature of one foreign language, and will present 
before his Junior year, of sufficient reading knowledge of the 
to prepare himself for the comprehensive examination. Preparation 
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for this section of the examination may be accomplished by indepx 
reading and by election from the following courses: French 157, b, 
Scripps I-125; or Spanish 173a, b; or 175a, b; or German 158. 

B. Contemporary Music and Art. Preparation for this section of the | 
nation may be accomplished by independent reading and by election fre 
following courses: Scripps Music II-170; Art I1-143. 

Students will be expected in this examination to be able to 
ize their knowledge of Contemporary Culture so that their k 
edge of the several disciplines will illuminate each separate disci 
For example, their knowledge of history will illuminate their k 
edge of literature, and their knowledge of the philosophy « 
period will illuminate their knowledge of literature and histc 

| 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Tris procram is designed for students having an interest 
political, economic and cultural aspects of international relati 
well as for those contemplating careers in diplomatic serv 
foreign commerce. All those electing this area of concentratic 
be required to have a reading and speaking knowledge of dl 
one modern foreign language. Some evidence of ability to rei 
speak a foreign language (French, Spanish, Chinese, Germ 
Russian) must, except in the case of Chinese, be submit 
the program adviser by the beginning of the junior year, 2 
language examiner concerned must certify the competence | 
student in that language not later than the close of the first 
ter of the senior year. | 


Lower-division prerequisites: History 1; Government 51; 
omics 51; at least one modern foreign language. Students « 
trating in this field may not offer American Political Econ 
fulfillment of one of the requirements for distribution. 


Lower-division recommendations: Economic geography; 


tials of psychology; elements of sociology; introduction ° 


| 
| 
} 
losophy; history of the United States. | 
PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 
A minimum of 30 upper-division units in Economics, 
ment, and History, and either Latin American or Oriental 
Required: 24 units as follows: 
International relations and international law | 
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ional trade and international economic affairs 6 units 
of modern Europe 6 units 
merican or Oriental Affairs 6 units 


ymended: Supplementary courses in any of the fields named 


Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the begin- 
the junior year are eligible to concentrate in International 
s provided the prerequisites are met before entrance or can 
ed during the junior year. 


IGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRATION 


EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


Cotece has one of the best oriental libraries on the Pacific 
Tording excellent resources for students concentrating on 
he 


ements: At least 24 hours of upper division work selected 
following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, 106, III, 
140, 153, 160, 161, 183; Philosophy 126. 


mendations: It is advisable for a student concentrating in 
| to have at least the following introductory courses in 
elated fields: Political Economy 1; Government 51; His- 
“conomics 51; Sociology 51. These should normally be 
the freshman and sophomore years. Some students will 
dd, in their junior and senior years, Economics 154; Gov- 
167; History 114; Sociology 110. 

30 highly desirable for students studying China intensively 
ome work in the Chinese language, three years of which 
| Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. 

> several of the above required courses are offered only in 
years, students concentrating in this area should plan their 
ograms well ahead. 


LATIN AMERICAN CONCENTRATION 


‘aTion on Latin America is designed for students looking 
‘aching Latin American history, economics, etc.; toward 


‘mt service in Latin America; toward a business career in 
1erica. 
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Prerequisites: Basic courses in Spanish and/or Portugu 
nomics; American and European history; geography; gov. 


Required courses in upper-division: History 123 and 12, 
257; Spanish 151, and Spanish 173 or 175. 

Students desiring to concentrate in this field should cons 
Mr. Herring, or Mr. Crowell. 


Pre-Professional Programs 


ration for many of the professions. Indicated be 
suggested curricula in a number of fields. 


rT HE academic program of Pomona College furnishe 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


CERTAIN suBJECTS have been designated by the Council on 
Education of the American Medical Association as 1 
requirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Mar 
leading medical colleges, however, have requirements well 
this minimum, and are selecting only those who are best | 
and have demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and 
personal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to at 
crowd the minimum requirements into two years of colle; 
but to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational 
tion. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough groundin 
biological and physico-chemical sciences are the objective 
pre-medical course. It is important to note that these objec 
stressed by all medical colleges. 

Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirer: 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance require 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can 1! 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, 
the specific requirements of any medical college and th 
needs of individuals. ~ | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 


Lower Division Courses: Zoology 1, 60; Chemistry 1, 59) 
51; Foreign Language, German preferred. | 
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- Division Courses: Zoology 115, 120; Chemistry 106, 110, 
| at least 6 units selected from upper division physical or 
1 science courses for which prerequisites have been met. 


SUGGESTED COURSES 
.N YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 1; Zoology 1; History 1. 


RE YEAR: Chemistry 110, 111; German 1; Zoology 60, 115. 
from literature, art or music; philosophy or religion. 


EAR: Chemistry 59, 106; Zoology 120; German 53. Electives 
ial sciences. 


EAR: Physics 51. 


medical colleges require a reading knowledge of either 
German or Spanish, with a preference for German. Students 
x to study medicine should anticipate these requirements by 
ome language in high school with the view toward com- 
at least one year in college. In addition, students should 
with their adviser to determine the proper time to take the 
Aptitude Test, passing of which is an entrance requirement 
nedical colleges. 


its interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoology 
tent. 


PRELEGAL PROGRAM 


E Preparation for the study and practice of law requires 
pletion of an undergraduate program in the liberal arts 
o the baccalaureate degree. Concentration in government, 
’s, or history is recommended though not to the exclusion 
driate courses in other fields. 

ts intending to study law following graduation should 
nselves of opportunities to widen their intellectual horizons 
2velop their capacity for intensive inquiry and for effective 
ise expression, both written and oral. While in the lower 
they should include in their program, courses in logic, 
3y and public address. During their years of concentration, 
the field be government, economics, history or otherwise, 
uld study among other subjects: introduction to law, 
1 constitutional law, political theory, American history, 
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English history, governmental regulation of business, mo 
banking, corporation finance, and ethical theory. The Dep 
of Government serves as a clearing-house of information 
students taking a pre-legal program. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


STUDENTS PLANNING to prepare themselves for Seminary or | 
School training, with a view to entering the ministry, mi 
work, or religious education, are advised to secure a well-+t 
college education. 

Concentration in religion in their undergraduate prog 
normally deemed inadvisable; such students could most px 
fulfill their requirements for concentration in one of the fo 
departments: English, History, Philosophy, or Sociology. 
event, the total program for such students should include al 
following as a minimum breadth of preparation: four s 
courses in English (composition and literature); four s 
courses in foreign language; two semester courses in natural 
including at least one course in biology; four semester cot 
social science, including at least one course in social psycholo 
in sociology, and one in economics; two semester courses in | 
two semester courses in philosophy; and six semester cot 
religion, including Religion 1, 2, and 65. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


As THE ENGINEERING profession has assumed a more import 
in modern society, there has been a growing demand for 
sional engineers who have, in addition to technical abili 
training, a broad understanding of the economic, social, and | 
forces which are molding modern civilization. Recognition ( 
requirements for the modern engineer may be found in libe 
curricula of leading engineering schools. : 

Students at Pomona College who plan to enter a profi 
engineering school have an opportunity to obtain an @ 
foundation in mathematics and physical science in additic 
well-balanced liberal training. During the first two yea 
recommended pre-engineering course closely parallels the | 
offered in many engineering schools. While no profession: 
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urses are offered in the junior and senior years, and no 
g degree is granted at Pomona, it is possible in some 
tudents to enter a graduate school of engineering after 
luated from Pomona with a concentration program in 
ience. Those who plan to continue with engineering 
ter leaving Pomona should consult with members of the 
sical science who are acquainted with engineering school 
ts. 


wing courses should be scheduled during the first two 


yEAR: English 1; Mathematics 1; Engineering Drawing 
ry I. 


YEAR: Mathematics 65; Physics 51; Engineering Draw- 
9, 40c, 4od. 


ho wish to obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree before 
ecialized engineering training will normally elect a 
ncentration in physical science and will satisfy all the 
requirements. 


PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING 


SOMMENDATION Of graduate schools of journalism and of 
sd journalists, students planning a career in journalism 
to concentrate in any principal field of study, to secure 
1 liberal education, and to improve their mastery of the 
ig. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the arts, and 
guages are strongly recommended. Study in the natural 
ften desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic work 
mM in one of the sciences is advisable. 

N in journalistic practices is offered specifically in Eng- 
general training in accurate observation and reporting is 
it part of all writing courses: English 1, 63, 64, 111, 151. 


NG AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


In California every public school teacher must have a 
The certificate is issued by the county in which the 
mployed upon the presentation to the county board of 
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education of a credential issued by the state board of e 
through its commission on credentials. 4 
It is the policy of Pomona College to encourage stude 
paring for professional work in Education to suppleme 
undergraduate courses with additional study at Claremont ( 
School, or at some other graduate institution. The recomm 
for the credential then is issued from the graduate school, 
Claremont Graduate School is authorized to recommen 
dates for the following credentials: General Elementary 
High School; General Secondary; Junior College; Special S 
in Art, Music, Physical Education; General Secondary and 
Elementary Administration; Supervision; Child Welfare an 
vision of Attendance. In addition, Claremont Graduate 
offers work to satisfy wholly or in part requirements for 
other credentials issued by the State Department of Educati 
Inasmuch as requirements vary considerably for differ 
dentials, students who expect to enter the profession of Edu 
California should consult the Education Department coi 
these requirements as soon as possible after admission. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the cred 
view. Selections from recommended electives. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education 53a, 53b (with permission 
entered Freshman year); Psychology 51 or 53; further wor 
subject matter to be taught. Selections from recommended 


Juntor year: Education 104a, 104b; Psychology 107 or 1¢ 
tions from junior and senior year electives and from subj 


ter fields. 


Senior YEAR: Education 1o4a, ro4b (if not taken in juni 
151, and 187. Selections from junior and senior year elect 
from subject matter fields. 


| 
{ 
' 


Junior and Senior Year Electives (for students concent! 
Education): Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Psychology | 
Scripps ['V-112, [V-114. 


| 

Recommended Electives: Candidates for California _ 
credentials are strongly advised to elect as many of thet 
courses as possible: Art 3; Economics 5, 109 (for pf 
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tors); Political Economy 1; History 1, 55; Mathematics 
57; Physical Education 5; Psychology 135; Speech and 
52 or 53; Sociology 51 and 52. 

lowing teacher-training courses are available as a part of 
| of concentration in the departments named, or may be 
ctives in the major field of Education: Mathematics 135; 
ducation 119, 154, 191. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CAL EDUCATION concentration statement given on page 137 
¢ concentration for those intending to enter the teaching 
or for those preparing for advanced work in Occupational 
shysical Therapy, or Recreation. However, slight changes 
¢ concentration are suggested for those intending to enter 
med fields. These changes are as follows: 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
suggested for the sophomore year. 
gy 103 is suggested for the junior year. 
gy 135 and 161 are suggested for the senior year. 
Education 119 (women), 191 (men), and 154 may be 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 

should consult the catalog of the school which they 
ter. 
t is required; Chemistry 1 is desirable. Both of these are 
¢ to entrance into many schools of physical therapy. 
8y 135 and 161 would be desirable. These might be sub- 
the courses listed below, which are to be omitted. 
Education 119 (women), 191 (men), 130 (women), and 
> omitted if desired. 


RECREATION 
5 is suggested for the freshman year. 


wuld be desirable. 


Education 129 should ordinarily be included, but 152 
itted if desired. 


Work and Extra-Curricular Interests recommended: 
np Counselor’s Training Course; be a counselor at some 
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camp; work as a playground assistant; take ceramics 
offerings at Scripps College. 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


BROAD GENERAL TRAINING which will include survey course 
lish and American literatures and U.S. history is ess 
students planning to become librarians. The ability to u: 
writer with accuracy and with a fair degree of speed is qu 
sary. A reading knowledge of at least two modern languag 
be acquired early in the course. Students expecting to take 
school library work in California are required to comp 
hours in education. Although it is not a_prerequisit 
experience in a library is a distinct advantage. 


While concentration in pre-library training is not 
students looking forward to work in this field are strong 
mended to take the following courses: English tor or 
History 113 or 103 or 107; six hours of advanced 
Philosophy, Psychology, or Foreign Languages. Othe: 
mended courses include Education 104, Psychology 107 
Economics 57, Philosophy 55, Comparative Literature 181 


SOCIAL WORK 


IN NORMAL TIMES persons who expect to enter social w 
profession will find it necessary to have a degree from a 
school of social work; otherwise the regular social work 
will not employ them. However, the expansion of socia 
in recent years has created such a heavy demand for wot 
in a few fields college graduates who have had thoroug 
graduate training in the social sciences, but no graduate 
are accepted. Anyone hoping to work up to the higher 
trative positions in social work should take a regular co 
graduate school of social work. 


PRE-SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS: Psychology 51 or 53; Sociology 51 and 18 
upper-division sociology, including Sociology 106. Also 
chosen from the following: Economics 111; Education 101 
ment 103; Physical Education 124 and 126: any upper-div 
chology courses approved by the adviser. 
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ymendations: A student preparing for social work will find 
ble to take, in his freshman and sophomore years, the fol- 
ourses: Government 51, History 1, Economics 51, 57. 

its expecting to do social work in the Pacific Southwest 
arn to speak Spanish. 


Honors Study 


tudy is aimed at a deeper and more scholarly grasp of the 
chosen field than is customary; it is also aimed at broaden- 
ntellectual life by the discovery and exploration of topics 
to the special subject of inquiry. Students who show the 
and the inclination for more than average intellectual 
ent may be permitted during their Junior and Senior years 
for honors study. 
lors program frees the student’s energies by allowing him, 
a flexible use of instruction and courses of study, to spend 
table portion of his time in independent study. Released 
nuch academic routine as his instructors may approve, an 
indidate thus assumes responsibility for a more profound 
tr knowledge than is expected of the ordinary student. He 
dmitted to honors status only upon the basis of a record 
Ows promise of competency to carry on work of high 
e will be continued only if he exercises initiative and self. 
places scholarship consistently first among his interests, 
tains a high standard of scholarship in his honors program 
in his other work. 


CONDUCT OF PROGRAMS 


dministration of honors work is vested in the Courses of 
mmittee, which reviews the programs of honors study 
9y departments, divisions, or inter-divisional committees 
nisters the faculty regulations pertaining to them. 


ity: A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 is a uniform 
nt throughout the college for enrollment in honors study. 
n this requirement, the eligibility of a student for honors 
stermined by the department or division in which he will 
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Hours: The number of hours allotted to honors study 1 
not less than twelve and not more than eighteen. Within th 
of these hours a student may be excused from formal class 
method of honors study varies in the divisions: it may be 
on in seminar or laboratory projects, or it may con 
independent study or creative work. 


The general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two u 
work which may be taken in one department applies also to 
programs. The comprehensive examination in an honors pi 
however, may cover a greater area than does the Senior , 
hensive examination required of all students. 


Application: Application for enrollment should norm: 
made at the end of the Sophomore year. The applicatios 
obtainable at the Registrar’s office, must include a statement 
program which the applicant intends to follow and m 
approved by the faculty member in charge of the prograr 
detailed information concerning divisional and depar 
programs the student should consult members of the dep: 
or division in which he would like to undertake honors stuc 


Withdrawal: A student may withdraw from honors st 
his own request with the approval of the division concert 
case the performance of a student falls below a standard | 
quality either in his honors work or in his courses, he ! 
withdrawn from honors status either by the division or 
Courses of Study Committee. 


Examinations: Evidence of the success of the student 
honors work is measured by written and oral examinations a 
tered toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or. 
the Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study wi 
a part of the honors examination in that field. With regarc 
ordinary courses the student is subject to the requirements nV 
pertaining to them. He may be exempted at the discretion 
instructors concerned from taking course examinations wit 
field of his honors program. | 

A student’s performance in his honors examination and | 
other work required for the completion of his honors f 
is judged by the department or division in accordan¢ 
procedures approved by the division, or, in some instances 
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sional committee with the approval of the Courses of Study 
ee. A student who has maintained in all his work a grade- 
rage of 3.0 and who has met successfully all the require- 
his program of honors study will be graduated with a 
of that accomplishment. He will be eligible also for general 
ement honors described below. A student who fails to 
standards of his honors program but who in his honors 
mpletes work worthy of credit will be recommended by 
ses of Study Committee for graduation in course (rite). 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


College awards the distinctions cum laude, magna cum 
d summa cum laude to graduating seniors who have 
hed themselves in the over-all average of their work and 
lor comprehensive examination. 


sRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


work in history, Oriental affairs, Latin America, political 
psychology, literature, philosophy, the biological and 
sciences, and the fine arts and music, along with 
al work in public school education and psychology, is 
| by the Claremont Graduate School, whose faculty 
he combined staffs of Pomona College, Scripps College, 
mont Men’s College, as well as its own appointees. A 
Il be furnished upon request to the Dean of the Claremont 
School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


TSTANDING graduate or professional schools require or 
at applicants for admission, as well as for fellowships and 
9s, take the Graduate Record Examination administered 
tional Testing Services, the national academic testing 
m. The Graduate Record Examination tests general 
: in the fields of study covered by the Pomona College 
1and does not require special preparation. Students who 
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intend to enter graduate or professional schools are advised 1 
early in their senior year directly to the Graduate Record 
Educational Testing Services, 437 West 59th Street, Ney 
City 19. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEME) 


THROUGH THE faculty advisers the college endeavors to g 
maximum assistance to its students in their choice of a car 
addition, it maintains a vocational counseling and placement 
for the benefit of students and alumni. 

This service aims to provide reliable occupational infor 
concerning representative business organizations, goverr 
agencies, and the professions. It is also prepared to assis 
entitled to its help when they are seeking employment. Th 
of the Director of Vocational Counseling and Placement is 
in Room 107 Sumner Hall. 


; 
{ 


20urses of Instruction 


MENTARY courses numbered below 50 are designed primarily for 
freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to 99 are either those which 
ow the lower course or are the more advanced beginning courses. 
umbered over 100 are for juniors and seniors and may not be 
students without previous work in the same field, except by written 
of instructors. Courses numbered NC carry no academic credit. 
epartments a definite sequence of courses must be followed. 

ourse numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover a common 
1 the entire sequence should be taken. When course numbers are 
by a comma, independent credit is given for the work of the first 
Emtrance to the second semester is by permission of the instructor. 
rse may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 


y special permission, credit for only one unit of work in a course 
ved. 


JURSES IN THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


the departmental offerings of Pomona College are listed certain 
Scripps College and Claremont Men’s College open to Pomona 
» Juniors and seniors under approved conditions. Each regular 
residence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than 
registration each academic year from courses in Pomona College. 
reshmen will take their entire programs of study in the college of 
nce. In a few departments involving the use of physical equip- 
aboratory space, such as art and the sciences, it is necessary to 
ts on the exchange privileges. 

raduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School are also open 
seniors, with permission of the instructor. 

(Course in Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, or the Graduate 
icates the material of a Pomona course, credit will not be given 


DIVISIONS 


[Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literature, English, 


tman, Greek, Italian, Latin, Music, Philosophy, Speech and 
Spanish 


[Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
athematics, Military Science, Physics, Psychology, Zoology 


[Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geography, Govern- 
ty, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Religion, Sociology 
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Art 


Three types of concentration are open to students of art within the 
ment: Painting (including Drawing and Design), Sculpture, and Art 
Specialization may be determined in the second year. 

A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render for 
be exhibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specia 
The student will be expected to present his work in the Department 
tion at the end of each year. In the fourth year the student taking Hi 
Art will give a separate exhibition of his work of that year. A compn 
examination is required of all candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degr 

For each unit of credit in Applied Art, there is required a mini 
one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio work pe 
Students are urged to prolong these periods when other work permit 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward gradi 
16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses numbered un 
In courses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the 
counted half theory and half applied. 

Special fees for work in sculpture $12.50 per unit, all other co 
applied art $5 per unit. : 


CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to the required courses listed in the concentrations ¢ 
below, sufficient courses to complete a total of 24 units of upper divisi 
are to be chosen from Upper Division Electives with the consen' 
chairman of the department. 

PAINTING 
Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 61. 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 116, 120, 185. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 107, 115, 117, 185, or Scripps II-12 
IJ-123, II-130, I-141. : 
SCULPTURE 
Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 65. 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 107, 116, 162. : 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 115, 117, 120, 185, or Scripps I-12 
II-123, II-130, I[-r4r. | 
ART HISTORY 
Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 3, 9, 51. 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 115, 116, 117, 178. | 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 107, 120, or Scripps II-r21, Il-12: 
II-130, TI-141. 
SPECIAL PROGRAM 
WITH APPLIED ART TAKEN AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE | 


Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 51, Art Il, he 
Upper Division Requirements: 6 units of upper division Euro 
Oriental History, 9 units of Art History at Pomona College, 18 
Applied Art at Scripps College. : 
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ESIGN AND Drawinc. Mr. Zornes. First semester: basic theory as 
ich to the study of graphic design (drawing and painting,) planned 
the student's ability in the common language upon which future 
| class criticism is based. Grade will be based upon the quality of 
rk and written examination. Oil paint on paper, prepared for the 
will be the medium for studio work. Second semester: continuation 
aeory and application to problems of painting and drawing in land- 
ire and portrait study and other forms of graphic expression. 2 units. 


3:05. 


uLPTURE. Mr. Jurecka. A general foundation in Sculpture, com- 
study of antique models from casts and work from nature forms. 


wo sections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05, WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 


History or Art. Mr. Foster. Study of the historical development 
h especial attention to national genius and expression. The Classic, 
istian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the first 
and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, Realistic and 
rary Art in the second semester. This course or its equivalent is 
1 prerequisite for advanced courses in the History of Art. 3 units. 


Ficure Drawinec anv Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Zornes. The rendering 
articularly the head, in charcoal, lithograph, crayon and water color. 
lated in the second semester to industrial, commercial or fine art 
iccording to individual preference. 2 units. TTh, 1:1 5 to 3:05. 


ApvaNceD Scutpture. Mr. Jurecka. Problems in applied ornament. 
udy from cast and living model. Studio methods; casting and 
2units. TTh, 3:15 to 5:05. 


ApvaNcrp Ficurze DrawINc AND Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Zornes. 


Th, 1:15 to 3:05. 


_Scutpture From Lire. Mr. Jurecka. Modeling from life. Figure 
the relief and in the round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. 
O 3:05. 


IDATIONS OF Moprrn Art. Mr. Foster. A survey of the significant 
nds of the eighteenth and nineteenth century art as background 
iled study of the development of Impressionism, Expressionism, 
d various contemporary schools of art. 3 units. First semester. 


AMENTALS OF Art THEory. Mr. Foster. Studies in the relation of 
Ussion of art to the development and appreciation of the fine arts. 
of critical principles of leading art historians; aesthetic systems as 
f art history; practical exercises to test the validity of the various 
units. Second semester. TTAS, r0. 
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117a-117b. ART OF THE Far East. Mr. Foster. A survey of the arts of 
Japan, and Korea from prehistoric times to the nineteenth century, st 
the historic, technical, aesthetic, and symbolic aspects. First semeste 
history to Han. Second semester: Han to nineteenth century. 3 


TTAS, 8. 


120a-120b. Parntinc. Mr. Zornes. Practice in Still-life and Lands 
adapted to a study of the techniques of various historic schools 
painting. These are explained by means of a system of set palettes 
afford an understanding of painting principles and an opportunity | 
development of individuality of manner. 2 units. M, 1:15-4:05 and ar 


153a-153b. Cutnzse Paintine. Mr. Foster. The fundamentals of art 
in China, origins of the pictorial tradition, great masters of landscape, 
bird and flower painting, philosophy and technique of Chinese p: 
mannerism and decoration in the seventeenth century. 3 units. TT 
(Omitted in 1948-49.) 


162a-162b. ApvaNcep Scutpture From Lirz. Mr. Jurecka. Ac 
composition in both relief and the round. Development of original 
tions. Study of color effects in sculpture. Laboratory and related 
2 units. M, 1:15 to 5:05. 


178a, 178b. Reapincs tN History or Art. Mr. Foster. The stuc 
particular period, school, or movement in art. Offered primarily for m 
history or theory of the subject. The course is designed to enable the 
to become intimately familiar with thé visual manifestations in arch 
interiors, gardens, and costume of an era in which he may be pur 
study in philosophy, literature, or other field. Prerequisite, Art 51, . 
116. 3 units. Arranged. 


185a, 185b. Prosrems 1n Apptiep Art. Mr. Zornes. Opportunity | 
for the pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the 
and ability of the student. 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
Fees are the same as for corresponding courses at Pomona Coll 


Il-2. FuNpAMENTALS oF Drawinc ano Desicn. Staff. Year cours 
only by special permission. MWF, 1:15-4:05. | 


II-52. Apvancep Drawinc anv Desicn. Staff. Prerequisite II-2 or eq 
Year course. MWF, 1:15-4:05. | 


II-120. Apvancep Paintinc. Mr. McFee. Year course. Prerequisit 
equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. | 


I]-121. Apvancep Paintinc. Mr. Sheets. Year course. Prerequistt: 


equivalent. TT, 1:15-4:05. 
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Weavinc. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. 
§-4:05 and arranged period. 


YERAMIcS. Mr. Petterson. Year course. May be repeated for credit. 
ite I]-2 or equivalent. TTh, 1:15-4:05. 


ScuLPTURE. Mr. Stewart. Year course. May be repeated for credit. 
ite II-2 or equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


(ARCHITECTURAL DeEsIGN AND PLANNING. Mr. Whitney Smith. Year 
-rerequisite II-2 or equivalent. By permission of instructor. TTh, 
and arranged hour. 


istory oF Art AND ArcuiTecTurE. Mr. Scott. Year course. MWF, 8. 


uNnTING. Mr. Foster. One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:05 and 


hour. 
* 3 * 


uate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied art is 
under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Astronomy 


ral prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentration in 
tment are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory background 
. Students transferring from Junior College or elsewhere may also 
or upper division registration or departmental concentration by 
ig the same prerequisites. 

' program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in Mathe- 
d Physics, should include Astronomy 155, 156, and at least six 
(80, together with not less than six units of mathematics selected 
hematics 52, 151, 152, and six to eight units from Physics 153 and 
pecial cases related upper division courses in chemistry or geology 
ibstituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of French and 
s also recommended. 


my-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 61 and 
ogy 59, 110, and 112, plus 14 upper-division units selected from 
y 102 and 180 (or in exceptional cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and 
‘07 and 161. The comprehensive examination will consist of one 
umination in astronomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. 


Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A study of historical and 
stronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acquaintance 
olanets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s relation to 
unding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the 
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Brackett Observatory are supplemented by project assignments an 
excursions to the astronomical centers of the region. Classroom ty 
per week; observatory, etc., one period per week. Laboratory fee $2 
semester. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


61. WEATHER ELements. Mr. Whitney. An introduction to the 
mentals of Meteorology. Studies of cloud formations in relation to 
weather and observations with the Weather Bureau instruments 
Brackett Observatory provide a practical introduction to weather ; 
and forecasting. 2 units. First semester, TTA, ro. 


102a, 102b. Practica, Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A laboratory co 
the practice of astronomical observations with full expression given t 
vidual aptitudes and preferences. Consists of regular solar observation 
visual and photographic, of sunspots, prominences and solar radiation 
as general observations of stellar and planetary phenomena. Full use i 
of the telescopic and spectral equipment of the Brackett Observatory; 
conveniently follow Astronomy 51. Laboratory fee $2.00. 2 units. Ar 


103. Navication. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and | 
of Marine and Air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stai 
sextants and transits of different types, and use of the latest alman: 
navigation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation pr 
3 units. Second semester. Laboratory fee $2.00. Class TTA, 1:15. Lal 
arranged. 


155. CervestiaL Mecnanics. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the app 
of the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly 
with problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and 
computation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arrang 


156. Astropuysics. Mr. Whitney. Considers the applications of th 
ciples of modern physical science and analyses to the study of stel 
cosmic problems and the reciprocal contributions of astronomical 1 
Laboratory observations are both visual and photographic. Class on 
observatory two periods. Laboratory fee $2.00. Second semester. | 
Class W, 2:15. Laboratory arranged. 


| 
} 


180. InvesticaTions iv Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A unified prog 
investigation is followed in some special field such as variable star‘ 
studies, solar phenomena, etc. Each semester, 1 to 4 units. May be 1 
for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be ele: 
advanced study in navigation. Arranged. | | 


| 
! 


* * & | 
Graduate work in Applied Astronomy is available under the auspict' 
Claremont Graduate School. 
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Biology 


jents for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 12, 15, 17; 
1 and 60. Upper Division Courses, Biology 112 and 159; two courses 
I and three courses in Group II (or Biology 105 may be substituted 
Course in either group): Group I, Botany 105, 107, 123 or 158; 
, Zoology 120, 121, 123, 128, or 152 and 154. Additional upper divi- 
ses in Biology, Botany, or Zoology to make 24 units. Related Fields: 
901 or college chemistry; either high school physics with a grade of 
r 6 units of college physics or geology 1. Foreign Language: to be 
according to the needs of the student. 


GENERAL Biotocy. Staff. A general course designed primarily for 
o do not intend to take further work in biology. It may be taken 
by those who have high school biology, botany, or zoology. It will 
material, methods, and fundamental principles in the selected fields 
y considered most significant for every human being. Class, demon- 
and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 3 units. First 
class MW, 11; laboratory (select one from following): M, T, W, 
15. Second semester, MWF, 11 must be kept open for class; either 
W, 1:15-4:00 must be kept open for laboratory. 


cTERIOLOGY. Mr. Ryerson. General study of important bacteria, 
of culture and study, and their importance in disease and agriculture. 
ite: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Second 
4 units. Class, TTh, 10; laboratory, MW, 2:15-4:10, and conference 
nged. 


NETIcs. Mr. McCarthy. This course considers modern developments 
idy of heredity and evolution and their general application to plant 
ial breeding and to eugenics and race questions. Prerequisite: one 
ological work. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


RM CELts AND INHERITANCE. Mr. McCarthy. A laboratory course 
a study of germ cells, giant chromosomes and experimental genetics 
g the chromosomal basis of the transmission of hereditary factors. 
ite: Biology 112 (may be taken concurrently). Laboratory fee $5.00. 
‘mester. 1 unit. F, 1:15-4:10. 

‘TORY OF Brotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A commentary on the pro- 
ends and periods of biological science, tracing the continuity of ideas 
ve culminated in important discoveries. Leaders in each field are 
1 for special study in which the influences of their discoveries upon 
d the development of science are analyzed. 2 units. Second semester. 


(Omitted 1948-49.) 
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Botany 


Although botany is a pure science, and the curriculum at Pomona is pl 
with this in mind, the subject offers excellent basic training for applied 
Study of botany may serve as preparation for graduate study and ever 
for teaching, research, or service with such federal, state, or county g 
mental agencies as the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest § 
including the Forest and Range Experiment Stations, National Park § 
Soil Conservation Service, Fish and Wild Life Service, state fish and 
commissions, or agricultural inspection agencies. 


Requirements for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 1 
(4 units required for those concentrating in botany), 17; Zoology 
Biology ra and a summer session at the Laguna Beach Marine Labor. 
Upper Division Courses, Biology 112; Botany 105, 107, 123, and add 
courses in botany (other than 181), selected to make a total of 24 to 3 
of upper division work. Related fields, high school chemistry or Chem 
(students emphasizing plant physiology should have Chemistry 1, 59, ar 
and 110 is recommended); high school or college physics (Physics 1 
or Geology 1. Prospective candidates for graduate work should consi 
department concerning foreign language requirements. 


Seniors with concentration programs in botany or in biology emphi 
botany are required to register for Botany NC 198, the Senior Semin: 
either (1) to present a satisfactory paper in this course and to pass < 
examination on the field of the paper, or (2) to pass the senior com 
sive examination. 


All students concentrating in botany should consult Mr. Benson conc 
the plant collection built up in various courses. This is a graduation r 
ment. | | 
12, Grnerat Botany. Mr. Benson and Mr. Phillips. An elementary: 
for those wishing general information concerning plants or foundation 
in botany. Special attention is given to the plant as a living organisr 
emphasis is upon structure and function in flowering plants. Laborat« 
$6.00. 3 units. First semester. Class, TTh, 1:15-1:50 and W, 3:1 
laboratory and field, Section A, T, 2:00-4:00; Section B, Th, 2:00-4:0 


15. CLASSIFICATION AND Fretp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary. 
in classification of flowering plants, ferns, and cone-bearing trees; with 
field work. No prerequisite. Laboratory and field trip fee $7.75. 3 
(or 4 units for those undertaking additional field and laboratory st 
general plant classification or on a project of their own selection). © 
all students. Second semester. Class, T, 1:15-2:05 and 2:15-3:05 ot fi 
T, 1:15-4:00; laboratory, Section A, Th, 1:15-4:00, Section B, F, 1:15; 
17. SURVEY OF THE Prant Kincpom. Mr. Phillips. Relationshi) 
histories, and development of algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, fern’ 
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rees, and flowering plants. No prerequisite. Laboratory fee $6.50. 
Open to all students. First semester. Given in alternate years. 
Th, 8; laboratory F, 1:15-4:00. 


MENTARY Boranicat Prostems. Staff. This course offers to qualified 
opportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such fields 
lassification of flowering plants, trees, or ferns, (b) structure and 
ion of algae, (c) culture and special physiology of plants of any group 
for study, (d) structure and development of plants, or (e) ecology. 
lester. I Or 2 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission of the 
‘required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


ib, CrassiricaTion or Frowerine Piants. Mr. Benson. Study of 
native flowering plants and also of ferns and cone-bearing trees. 
3 and methods of classification; systematic botany. Much field work 
s for study of plants in their native habitats. Prerequisite, Botany 
or 52b or 55 of previous catalogs). Laboratory and field trip fee 
1 semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class, M, 2:15-3:05 and 
205; laboratory M, 3:15-4:45 and W, 2:15-3:45. 


b. Srructurz, DEvELopMENT, AND RELATIONSHIP oF PLANTs. Mr. 
A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships of 
8 composing the plant kingdom. Prerequisite, Botany 12 or con- 
sgistration for it, 17 (or 52a, b of previous catalogs) or equivalent. 
y fee $7.00 each semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class 
205 and W, 1:15-2:05; laboratory M, 3:15-4:45; W, 2:15-3:45. 
in 1948-49.) 


b. Piant Puystotocy. Mr. Phillips. A study of the physical and 
Processes occurring in plants; discussion of nutrition, absorption, 
n, transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important 
its contemplating horticultural work, forestry, or teaching of biology, 
ology and botany majors. Prerequisite, Botany 12 or equivalent, 
school or preferably elementary college chemistry. Laboratory fee 
h semester and breakage deposit $5.00. 4 units. Given in alternate 
iss MWF, 10; laboratory F, 1:15-4:00. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


. Ptant Ecorocy. Mr. Phillips. Relationship of plants and animals 
vironment and to each other; plant communities; factors affecting 
n of plants; plant geography and study of forests, deserts, tundra, 
» woodlands, chaparral, etc. Prerequisites: Botany 12, 15, and 
1 of or concurrent registration in Botany 105 and 123 or permission 
or. Laboratory fee $8.00 each semester. 3 units. Given in alternate 
ss [Th, 9; laboratory and field trips, Th, 1:15-4:00. 


NT Microrecuniquz. Mr. Phillips. Preparation of microscope slides; 
1 plant histology. Practice on materials largely of the student’s own 
> Fepresent structure or development of plants or for cytological data. 
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Prerequisites, Botany 12, 17; 107 is desirable. Laboratory fee $7.00 ; 
cost of special materials for the student’s slide collection. First se 
3 units. Class TTA, 8; laboratory arranged. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


175. Princrpces or Systematic Botany. Mr. Benson. Principles it 
in organizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into f; 
genera, species, varieties, etc. Methods of exploration for data; classi 
of native populations, choice of scientific names, and description. Prerec 
Botany 12, 15, and 105, or permission of instructor. Laboratory and fi 
fee $8.00. First semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class and 
tory MWF, 11. Field trips arranged. (Omitted in 1948-49.) | 

| 
181. ApvaNcep BoTANtcaL Prosrems. Staff. Special individual work 
field of botany for students with adequate preparation. The stude 
anticipate preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by begin 
problem or continuing one begun in Botany 175 or other courses, or | 
work upon any significant problem approved by the instructor. Each se 
1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission of the instructor re 
Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. | 


NC 198. Senior Seminar. Staff. Review and integration of various 
of botany and the biological sciences. Required of all graduating sen 
credit. Arranged; meeting for one hour in alternate weeks through t) 


* * # 

Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont G 
School. The facilities for research in plant classification are particular 
since the Pomona College Herbarium includes about 300,000 specim« 
since the library has been developed primarily for work in this fie) 
study of ecology, the vicinity of Claremont is exceptionally good, since, 
forest, woodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various dese 
are within easy reach. Research may be undertaken in systematic botan 


physiology, ecology, or some phases of plant morphology. 


———— 
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Zoology 


ograms of concentration are offered: Zoology; Zoology-Chemistry; 
ogy-Botany (Biology). Students interested in pre-medical training 
msult the program suggested on page 74. 


Concentration. Preparation for teaching (at college level), research, 
iment service. Students interested in these objectives should plan on 
ne year of graduate study. Requirements: Zoology 1, 115, 120, 123, 
mits of upper division courses chosen from Biology, Zoology, and 
ier offering at the Marine Laboratory. 


chemistry Concentration. Preparation for positions allied to medicine, 
lursing, medical technology, or research assistants. Requirements: 
, 60, 121, 123; Chemistry 1, 59, 106, 110, 111; Physics 1 or 51; and 8 
en from Biology 105; Chemistry 107, 109; and Zoology 126. 


Sotany Concentration. Preparation particularly for teaching at the 
level. For requirements consult program listed under Biology. 


ansfer students may be admitted to upper division courses without 
ic prerequisites listed if in the opinion of the instructor they have 
alent material elsewhere. 


SENERAL ZooLocy. Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Pequegnat. An intro- 

all the special fields of modern zoology for those desiring general 

Mm concerning animals, as well as for majors in the department. 

is made to all classes of animals, but only those forms which best 

important zoological principles are studied intensively. No pre- 
Laboratory fee $6.00 each semester. 3 units. Class TTA, 10; 
W or Th or F, 1:15-4:10. 


MALIAN ANAToMY. Mr. Ryerson. A study of the principles and 
‘of anatomy involving a consideration of the various anatomical 
Ps and trends displayed by mammals including man. Laboratory 
rincipally to an intensive dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: one 
ology or zoology. Laboratory fee $4.00. 3 units. First semester. 
‘15-2:05; laboratory T, 2:15 and TA, 1:15. 


ASITES OF MAN. Mr. Pequegnat. A survey of the important animal 
%£ man. Emphasis on the biology, geographical distribution and 
igy of such diseases as malaria, hookworm, sleeping sickness, and 
ysentery. Prerequisite: one year of biology or zoology. No labora- 
ts. Offered at Marine Summer Session. 


'PARATIVE ANAToMY. Mr, Pequegnat. A course embodying an 
the phylogenetic changes undergone by the principal organ-systems 
for their present structure, and a comparative study of the structure 
‘vertebrates, Laboratory devoted to dissections of infra-mammalian 
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vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 60. Laboratory fee $8.00. 4 units. 
semester. Class MW, 8; laboratory TTA, 1:15. 


120. CoMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE EmsryoLocy. Mr. McCarthy. A 
development from fertilization through organogenesis. Prerequisite: 
115. Laboratory fee $8.00. First semester. 4 units. Class TTA, 8} |e 
TTA, 1:15-4:10. 


121. MAMMALIAN Puysiotocy. Mr. Ryerson. An introduction to tl 
of the functions of the organ-systems of mammals, with especial refe 
man. Particular attention will be given to the elements of nutrition ar 
integrative aspects of the endocrine and nervous systems. Pret 
Zoology 60. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


123. Lazoratory MeEtHops 1N Puystotocy. Mr. Ryerson. Special « 
on the physiology of the vertebrates. Prerequisites: Zoology tai | 
taken concurrently), and one year of chemistry. Laboratory fee $6« 
semester. 2 units. WF, 1:15. 


126. CoMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE Histotocy. Mr. Ryerson. The mii 
anatomy of representative vertebrates. The laboratory includes y 
techniques used in preparing tissues for microscopic study. Pret 
Zoology 120, or consent of the instructor. Laboratory fee se | 
Second semester. Class TTh, 8; laboratory TTh, 1:15. 


128. Entomotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A general course in the structur 
ology, and classification of insects. Each student makes his own colle 
identification and study. Prerequisite: Zoology 1. Laboratory fee 
units. Second semester. Class T, 1:15-2:05; laboratory T, 2:15; Th, 


152. EcoLocy oF THE VERTEBRATES. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of 
vertebrates, principally of this region, considering the basis of clas 
life histories, adaptations to the environment, populations, and th 


which account for their present distribution. First semester. 2 units. 


154. Fretp AND Laporatory Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. Applicatic 
principles studied in Zoology 152 to laboratory and field problems. LI 
fee $6.00. Second semester. 1 unit. M, 1:15-4:05. | 


160. ZooLtocy ProsEMinar. Staff. Assigned readings, oral reports’ 
cussions of selected topics of current importance to zoology. Each | 
Open to seniors and graduate students. 1 unit. May be repeated f 
M, 4:15. | 
199. INTRODUCTION To REsEARCH IN ZooLocy. Staff. Open to senior 
on consent of the staff. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be ad 
credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. | 
* * * 
Summer work is conducted at the Marine Laboratory. Further int 
may be secured from the Department of Zoology. 
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Chemistry 


es of concentration program are offered: 


wofessional program. Students who plan graduate work or seek 
as industrial chemists should follow this program, which is outlined 
is based upon recommendations of the American Chemical Society 
e for Professional Training of Chemists. Pomona College has been 
on the accredited list by this committee. 


; program. This program is particularly recommended for students 
to teach in secondary schools, since it allows more time for training 
fields than the pre-professional program. The requirements are: 
I, 59, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111, 158, 159; Mathematics 1, 653 


logy-Chemistry combination. Requirements are Chemistry 1, 59, 106, 
Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123; Physics 1 or 51; and 8 units selected from 
95; Zoology 126; Chemistry 107, 109. 


preparing for secondary teaching positions should consult the 
nents of the Claremont Graduate School catalog before registering 
nior and Senior years. 


ILED SCHEDULE FOR PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


ving schedule is offered as a guide to those planning a Chemistry 
deviations may be made to suit individual cases. The electives must 
to satisfy the distribution requirements of page 68. 


Year IST SEMESTER 2ND SEMESTER 
istry 1 (Inorganic) 4 units 4 units 

ih x egy 3 " 
*matics 1 aparr OG. 

ve 6 " 6 " 

° Year 


istry 59, 106 (Qualitative and 


Quantitative Analysis) 3 " 300 
S$ 51 ise 4°00 
an 1 3 " 3 " 
matics 65 (Calculus) 3" 300 
ve cat ae 
T 
istry 110, rrr (Organic) 4 units 4 units 
istry 107 (Advanced Quantitative) ec, bia 
istry 158 (Physical )** Sug 300 
istry 159 (Physical Laboratory) ** Sis 300 
We are 3 " 
in 53* 3 " 3 " 
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Senior Year 
Chemistry 112 (Organic Syntheses) I unit I 
Chemistry 109 (Theory of Quantitative 

Analysis) 1 

Chemistry 184 (Advanced Organic) ~ 
Chemistry 185 (Advanced Inorganic) ee 

2 

0 


Iirwl 


Chemistry 187 (Qualitative Organic Analysis) 

Electives to complete program 10 " 12 

*The second year German may be omitted if an examination 1s 
demonstrate proficiency in reading scientific German. 

**Physical Chemistry may be deferred to the Senior year by students 
not plan to take Undergraduate Research. 


Fees: A fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the 
chemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover 
and loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is 
at the end of the year. 3 


1a, 1b. INorcANIc AND ELEMENTARY THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. M: 
This is the basic chemistry course prerequisite to all further worl 
field. Prerequisite, a knowledge of algebra (Mathematics 1 may | 
concurrently). 4 units. Fee $6.00 each semester, deposit $5.00. 
TTAS, 9. Laboratory W or F, 1:15-4:10. (Chemistry students shoulc 
for the Friday section and premedical students for the Wednesday 
Others may elect.) 


59. Quatirative Anatysis. Mr. Smith. The lectures deal with ap) 
of the principles of chemical equilibrium to the separations and ident 
of the common ions. Semimicro analytical procedures are employ 
requisite, Chemistry rb with grade of C. 3 units. Fee $6.00, depo 
First semester. Lecture W, 10. Laboratory M, 2:15-5:10; T, 1:15-4° 


106. ELEMENTARY Quantitative Anatysts. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisi! 
istry 59 or equivalent (a thorough understanding of chemical equili 
applied to ionization of weak electrolytes, hydrolysis, complex ic 
3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Lecture M, 10. L 
M, 2:15-5:10; T, 1:15-4:10. | 


107. ApvANCED Quantitative Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite, ¢ 


t 


106 or equivalent. 3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00, First semester. L 
M, 2:15-5:10; TW, 1:15-4:10. 


| 
ae) 
109. ‘THEORY oF Quantitative Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Lectures and 
assignments on complex equilibria, oxidation potentials and more | 


theory of quantitative separations. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106 of et 


1 unit. First semester. Lecture W, zo. 
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b. ELEMENTARY OrGANIC CHEMistry. Mr. Hansch. Prerequisite, 
y I or equivalent. 3 units. Lectures MWF, 11. 


b. INTRODUCTION To OrcANic Lazoratory Metuops. Mr. Hansch. 
ester, instruction in laboratory operations and organic preparations. 
mester, Organic preparations and introduction to qualitative organic 
1 unit. Fee $6.00, deposit $5.00. Each semester. Laboratory W or F, 


b. Orcanic Syntueszs. Mr. Hansch. Advanced preparations to 
at the laboratory work of Chemistry 111. Open only to students 
> pre-professional program. 1 unit. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 111. 
, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:10. 


b. Pxysica Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite Chemistry 106, 
ics 51, Mathematics 65. Chemistry 110 may be taken concurrently. 
_ectures TTAS, ro. 


stcAL CHEMistry Lasoratory. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Laboratory 
10; TW, 1:15-4:10. 


. Current Topics iv Cuemistry. Staff. Oral reports by students 
'y On contemporary chemical research. Objectives are the training 
s in the use of chemical literature and in the clear presentation of 
esults. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158 (may be taken concurrently ) 
1g knowledge of German. 1 unit. Arranged. | 


ANCED OrcaNic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. Lectures in selected 
erequisite, Chemistry 110, 158a. 3 units. Second semester. Lectures 


ANCED INorcaNic Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. The lectures will include 
nn of atomic and molecular structure as related to spectra, coordina- 
junds, and colloid chemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 110, 
be taken concurrently). 2 units. First semester. Lectures MF, 10. 


LITATIVE OrcaNnic Anatysis. Mr. Hansch. An introductory course 
2 of systematic procedures for the identification of organic com- 
Terequisite, Chemistry 106, 110, and reading knowledge of German. 
ee $7.50, deposit $5.00. First semester. Laboratory WTh, 1:15-4:10. 


SPECTROCHEMICAL Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Training in the opera- 
© spectrograph, use of excitation sources, qualitative analysis of a 
samples, densitometry, preparation of working curves, and quanti- 
ysis. Each student is expected to prepare and test a working curve 
fic analysis. Assigned readings and frequent conferences in addition 
ty work. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 158, and consent of instructor. 
ken for a total of 6 units, but may be started either semester. 3 units. 
plus cost of supplies (film and electrodes). Arranged. 
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199. UNbERGRADUATE ResEarcH. Staff. Seniors may take 6 units of 
in Physical, Organic or Analytical Chemistry, under direction of 
member. The work may be taken in one semester or extended over 
thesis is required. Prerequisite, average of B in chemistry cou 
consent of instructor. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00. Each — 
Arranged. 


NC 171. Gtassstowinc. Mr. Smith. Training is given in the fun 
operations involved in the construction of scientific glass apparatu 
seals, metal to glass seals, construction of mercury vapor pump and 
gauge). Academic credit toward graduation is not given for this c 
the registrant receives a recorded grade indicating the proficiency 
2 units. Either semester. Fee $7.50 plus cost of glass used. L. 
arranged. 
ee @ 

Graduate work leading to the M.A. degree is offered under auspic 
Claremont Graduate School. The Claremont catalog should be cons 
details. 


Classics 


A list of courses offered in Classics will be available in the atin 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


1-6. EvLementary Greek. Mr. Lord. Year course. MWF, 10. 


I-56. Latin Lyric Porrry. Mr. Lord. Year course. Arranged hou 


| 
I-150. Greek AND Roman Dramatic Lirerature. Mr. Lord. Yei 


i 


Arranged hour. 


Comparative Literature 


181a, 181b. Reapincs tn ConTINENTAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLAT 
Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Dante, Montaigne, 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Thomas Mann, and others. 3 units. Arrange, 


| 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-152. Comparative Literature. Mr. Merlan. Year course. TTh, 
and arranged hour. | 
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Economics 


tration program in Economics is suggested particularly for the 
ho contemplates a career in business, public administration, foreign 
cial and statistical research or law, or who expects to pursue post- 
studies in Economics. 


isites: Lower division courses, Economics 5, 51 and 57. 


@ courses: Economics 104, 158, 190, and 191 or 192, and History 
, Other courses in Economics and related social sciences to bring 
f upper division courses to not less than 24 units. 


sended courses: Allied courses in other social sciences and mathe- 


r students should consult with some member of the Economics staft 


lew to adjusting their programs so as to achieve a satisfactory 
ion. 


ear M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
id the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
ts so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
am enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. In 
he Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four Asso- 
leges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to continue 
mic work throughout the year either to accelerate their programs or 
or courses in education that would enable them, within the three 
1, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the high schools or junior 
California. Any student interested in pursuing such a program is 
confer with the Department. The schedule of work for the M.A. 
isages a combination of courses and seminars in government and 
and falls, within the Claremont Graduate School, under the juris- 
the Committee on Political Economy. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


fERICAN PoxiticaL Economy. Departmental Staff in Economics and 
#t. One semester is devoted to the study of fundamental American 
Nstitutions, problems and processes, special attention being given 
ts which determine national income, employment and output. The 
ster is devoted to the study of basic political institutions, problems, 
ses, with particular attention being given to the Constitution, 
federalism, and major governmental agencies and functions. 
t an integrated course, the interrelations of government and the 
© emphasized throughout. 3 units. Two sections of rb and one of 
Semester; two sections of 1a and one of rb the second semester. 
talves of the course may be taken in either order and, with special 
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permission, they may be taken concurrently by new students enterin 
the second semester.) First semester: 1a TTAS, 8; 1b MWF, 8 and 7 
Second semester: 1a MWF, 8; TTAS, 10; tb TTAS, 8. 


Note: ‘This course, offered for the first time in 1948-49 and r 
senting a cooperative effort on the part of the Department 
Economics and Government, is designed especially for students 
intending to concentrate in either of these two Departments. It 
be offered in fulfillment of one of the requirements for distrib 
in the lower division (see page 68) but not in combination 
either Economics 51 or Government 51 (formerly Government | 


ECONOMICS 


5a, 5b. Accountinc. Mr. Perry. A study in theory and method, d 
from the balance sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike 
struction and interpretation of financial records. Open to freshmen. 
2 sections: MW, 8 and MW, 11. Laboratory, WF, 1:00-4:00. 


51a-51b. PrincipLes oF Economics. Staff. The basic course in th 
principles of Economics, including current problems. Unless others 
cated, Economics 51a-51b is prerequisite for all upper division cours 
department. Not open to freshmen. 2 sections. 3 units. TTh 
TTAS, IO. 


57. STATISTICS FOR THE SoctAL Sciences. Mrs. Conly. A course in | 
cation of quantitative method to economic and social problems. Emp 
be placed upon the sources of data, their manipulation and inter 
First semester. 3 units. TS, 9 and Th, 2:00-4:00. : 


{ 


103. Monzy anp Banxinc. Mr. Neff. Principles of money, cr 
banking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial a 
designed to supply society with adequate media of exchange. Dey 
of American monetary and banking practices. 3 units. First | 


TTAS, 10. 


| 
104. THEORY OF PropucTION, VALUE, AND DISTRIBUTION. Mrs. 
study of neo-classical static equilibrium theory and price and incom¢ 
nation in competitive and monopolistic markets. 3 units. First: 
TTAS, 8. 
fi 
105. Corporation Finance. Mr. Bond. Principles underlying the p) 
financial structure and control, failure and reorganization of corpot! 
prise. Prerequisite, Economics 5, or equivalent training in Accountin’ 
First semester. MWF, 8. 


109. Pusiic Finance. Mr. Neff. Public expenditures, public 
public debt, and financial administration, with special attention to ' 
and practice of taxation. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. i 
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& 


30R Economics. Mr. Perry. An examination of the tools of economic 
n their relation to problems of labor. The economic implications of 
of labor productivity, minimum wage legislation, maintenance of 
yyment, union wage and hour policies etc. are considered. Economics 
equivalent is desirable but not necessary as a prerequisite. 3 units. 


ester. MWF, 9. 


. ApvaNcep Accountinc. Mr. Darlington. Advanced accounting 
d practice applied to the managerial problems of valuation and 
in various types of business concerns. Accounting for the organiza- 
iquidation of co-partnerships and corporations, for combinations and 
ions, for trusts, estates, receiverships, and branches. 3 units. Pre- 


Economics 5. MWF, 8. 


NCIPLES AND Poticizs oF INTERREGIONAL TrapE. Mrs. Conly. A 
he nature and principles of international trade. The balance of pay- 
: processes of its equilibrium, and a study of the course and theory 
dity trade and the movement of capital and labor from country to 
International commercial policies and trade agreements. 3 units. 


nester. TTAS, 9. 


RMEDIATE Statistics. Mrs. Conly. Measures of central tendency 
rsion; time series and analysis of variance; simple and multiple 
. Prerequisites Economics 57 and permission of the instructor. Stu- 
pleting Psychology 102 will not receive credit for Economics 158. 
nester. 3 units. TTAS, 10; Th, 2:00-4:00. 


. INpusTRtAL ORGANIZATION AND Pustic Poxtcy. Mr. Bond. A 
he basic American policy of maintaining competition to control 
behavior. Forms of monopolistic arrangements and practices in 
fe examined, past and present policies appraised, and proposals for 
analyzed. The second semester is devoted to a study of the 
legal, and administrative problems that arise when government 
irect control of prices and profits of private companies or intro- 
ic enterprise. (180b is not open to students who have completed 
it 121.) 3 units. MWF, rz. 


oRY OF Economic THoucut. Mr. Bond. A survey of the develop- 
‘onomic science and policy from the forerunners of the classical 
1€ present date. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. Second 


AWF, ro. 


ETARY THeory. Mr. Neff. A systematic study of the theoretical 
alysis used in consideration of the economic system as a whole. 
is placed upon monetary and general equilibrium theory. Pre- 
Economics 104 or consent of the instructor. 3 units. Second 


TAS, 9. 
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192. Business CycLe Turory. Mrs. Conly. An introduction to th 
problem of economic change, the theory of cycles, and programs 
employment. Prerequisite, Economics 104 or 191. 3 units. Second 
MWF, 9. 


199. Reapincs in Economics. Staff. Open to seniors with permissi 
Department. Supervised advanced study in any field of Economics. 
Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


With the exception of Accounting, Economics 51 or its equivale 
requisite for these courses. 


InpustRIAL Revations. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. First semester. M WE 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. 
Apvancep Accountine. Mr. Briggs. 3 units. First semester. TTAS 
Business Poticy. Mr. Henninger. 3 units. First semester. TTS, 


InpusTRIAL OrcanizaTion. Mr. Vandermeulen. 3 units. Second 
MWF, 9, 10. | 


| 


AccouNTING FoR MANAGERIAL ConTROL. 3 units. Second semester. | 


Money AnD Banxinc. Mr. Taylor. 3 units. First semester. TThS, 


INTERNATIONAL PoLiTIcAL AND Economic Rexationsuips. Mr, de Haa 
First semester. MWF, 8. 


( 


Forricn Trape. Mr. de Haas. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 


Business Cycres. Mr. Vandermeulen. 3 units. First semester. TT. | 


j 
i) 


general background that an intelligent citizen should have regardi 
our important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a} 
teacher or administrator for the more technical training given in | 
mont Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. 


Requirements for concentration: 24 units of work in courses | 
over 100; 12 units, at least, in the Department of Education, the | 
courses selected from not more than two additional departments. — 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to 


Education | 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b. Required courses: 
104a, b, 151, 187, Psychology 107 or 108 (or equivalent course 


College). Selections from the following to bring total to at least! 


SSS 
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y 103, 135, 156 (or equivalent course at Scripps College), 158; 
V-112, IV-114; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Sociology 106, 152. 


mended courses: Candidates for California teaching credentials are 
vised to elect as many of the following courses as possible: Art 3; 
s 5, 109 (for prospective administrators); Political Economy 1; 
, 55; Economics 57; Music 57; Physical Education 5; Psychology 
162; Speech and Dramatics 52 or 53; Sociology 51. 


lowing teacher-training courses are available as a part of a program 
tration in the departments named, or may be used as electives in the 
d of Education: Mathematics 135 ; Physical Education 154, 119, 191. 


r Students: Students transferring to Pomona from other institutions 
ify for concentration in Education provided the prerequisite courses 
met or may be met prior to the end of Junior year. 


EpucaTIonN As A SociaL INstrITUTION 1N AMERICAN Democracy. 
The basic course in Education, designed for those who desire an 
ding of the place and function of education in America today. An 
ry study of the educational programs and processes in a democracy 
undamental responsibility of the citizen for its effective operation. 
ite for advanced courses in Education. 3 units. Two sections, 


TTAS, 8. 


9. History or Epucation. Mr. Lee. 104a—the study and appraisal 
ropean roots of contemporary American educational traditions and 
10o4b—the study of the growth and evolution of education in the 
ates. Stress is placed upon the intellectual, social, and economic 
ich shaped educational developments. History 1 and 55 or equivalent 
ded, Education 53 required, as prerequisites. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


3 TEACHING oF Matuematics. Mr. Jaeger. For description see 
ics 135. 


RODUCTION TO THE PuiLosopHy oF Epucation. Mr. Lee. A study of 
' philosophical foundations of contemporary American education. 
contributions of historical philosophies and contemporary develop- 
educational thought will be examined. An attempt to answer the 
What kind of education for modern America? 3 units. First 


MWF, 11. 


IDAMENTAL IssuEs IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN EpucatTion. Mr. Lee. 
designed as an introduction for all students to the major issues con- 
American education today. The course will consider such problems 
otent of the curriculum, religion and public education, academic 
ind federal aid to education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


2HILp Stupy 1N THE Nursery ScHoot. Mrs. Jones. Year course. 
» and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


a 
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[V-114. Nursery ScHoot THrory aNp Practice. Mrs. Jones. Yea 
M, 3:15, and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


201. Sxconpary Epucation. Mr. Thompson and Staff. Each 
Arranged. 


210. ELEmMentary Epucation. Mr. Thompson. First semester. A 
* © *# 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the variou 
tials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the au 
the Claremont Graduate School. 


English 


English 1 or its equivalent is prerequisite for all other departmental 
English 50 and History 1 are required of all students intending to cor 
in the Department of English. 


A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature otl 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is recommended, 
all graduate schools require a reading knowledge of two foreign langy 
postgraduate work in English. 


Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, fhe 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature in translation, the hi 
England, the history of philosophy, and (especially for students inte! 
writing) elementary applied art. 


Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other co 
fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. 


i 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from eac 
four groups below at least the number of units specified: | 


Group I (9 units): ENcLIsH ror or 155 or 153 or 154. 
Group II (6 units): ENcLIsH 103 or 105. 
Group III (6 units): ENcLtisH 104 or 192. 


Group IV (6 units): ENciisH 194 or 195a (3 units); ac €; he 


Students graduating not later than 1949 may follow a lights | 
pattern of courses described in the Catalog for 1947-48. A brief reaf 
designed to acquaint students with the major figures in literature, wils 
ment course assignments in the program of concentration. All of t! 
on this list, many of which will already have been read in course,’ 
included in the comprehensive examination. 
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CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 


llowing pattern of courses must be completed, for a total of at least 
by students concentrating in writing: 


yer-division courses in composition (111, 112, 151): 6 to 12 units. 


t certain courses in composition may be repeated for credit under 
nditions. 


irses in literature listed in Groups I and IT above: g to 12 units. 
irses in literature listed in Groups III and IV above: 6 to 12 units. 


se in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Sophomore 
trongly recommended to students who intend to concentrate with 
sis ON writing. 

of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism and illus- 
e theory and techniques of writing, will supplement regular course- 
his program of concentration. 

ation concerning Honors programs and projected graduate work in 
nay be had from the Departmental Staff. 


ENcLisH: AN INtropuctory Courst. Mr. Bracher and the Depart- 
laff. A brief review of the fundamentals of composition; instruction 
ice in writing; reading and study of a few important literary types. 
prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 3 units. Section 


MWF, 8; TTAS, 8; MWF, 9. 


Great EncuisH Autuors. Mr. Angell, Mrs. Pahl. A study of 
works by the following authors as representative major contribu- 
the literature of our cultural heritage: Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
pe, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, Arnold; also readings from the 
les version of the Bible and from the English lyric as a literary type. 
at will be admitted to the second semester of the course who has not 
| English 50a or an equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 9; MWF, 11. 


opucTioN To Portry. Mr. Holmes. A study of the principal aims 
liques of poetry. Readings in a wide variety of poetic types. 3 units. 
ester. TTAS, 10. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


opUcTION To Drama. Mr. Spingarn. Great plays of various periods 
classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


9DUCTION TO Prose Fiction. Mr. Mulhauser, Mr. Spingarn. A 
urvey of important works in prose fiction with emphasis upon 
‘ovels—English, American, and continental—from the eighteenth 
the present. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10; TTAS, 10. 


"News Writinc. First semester: the writing and presentation of 
| special emphasis upon daily newspaper practices. Second semester: 
g and preparation of copy for use in daily and weekly newspapers, 
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with special reference to the problems of news editing on a daily n 
Enrollment limited to 30 students. Juniors and seniors admitted onl 
mission of instructor. No student will be admitted to the second 
of the course who has not completed English 60a or an equivalent. 
TTAS, 10. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


61a, 61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic Lirerature. Mj 
For description see Speech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. 


63. Expostrory Writtnc. Mrs. Pahl. A course in the principal 
used in explaining processes, theories, and the results of special inve: 
The course is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishe 
practice in expository writing, especially the student who is prepar 
career in business or one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or 
research. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. Each semester, 


64. Narrative AND Descriptive Writinc. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Spin 
course for students who, having shown some ability as writers in ] 
or its equivalent, wish to continue with the basic creative problems. 
tion and description. Laboratory exercises, assigned problems, and d 
Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. Enrollment limited to 25 
3 units. Each semester. TTAS, 9. | 


ADVANCED COURSES | 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced ct 
English. : 


rora, rorb. THe RENAIssANCE IN ENGLAND. Mr. Strathmann. Engli 
ture of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic. Spenser, Sha 
Bacon, and Milton are the principal writers studied, and the endurin 
butions of the Renaissance to English literature, in thought, for 
materials, are major topics. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


103a, 103b. LireraTURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CeENnTUuRY. Mr. Brack 
neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their followers; the el 
century drama; the beginnings of the English novel; the spread of the! 
movement in England. 3 units. MWF, 10. | 


1o4a, 104b. LiTeRATURE oF THE NINETEENTH CeENTuRY. Mr. An! 
Muthauser. An intensive study of the major poets and prose-write 
period, with emphasis on literature as (1) an artistic expression of! 
emotions, and ideas of the individual writer, and as (2) a reflectic 
important intellectual, historical, and literary movements of the centv! 
semester, writers of the Romantic period; second semester, write 
Victorian period. (Students who have taken both semesters of E 
may not take both semesters of 104 for credit; students who ha 
English 191 may not take ro4b for credit.) 3 units. TTAS 9. 


rosa, rosb. American Lirerature. Mr. Lincoln. The literaturi 
United States, with emphasis on its expression of our national charé 
and sentiments. 3 units. TTAS, zo. | 
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2 SHorT Story. Mr. Mulhauser. Practice in the writing of short 
| sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the short story 
sm of both student and professional work. Permission of instructor 
(A student who has completed both English rrr and English 151 
t one of these courses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students. 
irst semester. T', 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


PraywritInc. Mrs. Allen. For description see Speech and Dra- 
a-112b. 


ative Writinc. Mr. Lincoln. Supervised practice in all forms of 
riting. Study of matters and fields of literary interest. Permission 
or required. (A student who has completed both English 111 and 
sI may repeat one of these courses for credit.) Enrollment limited 
ents. 3 units. Second semester. T', 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


ucer. Mr. Lincoln. A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narra- 
lramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern 
inits. First semester. MWF, zo. 


EnctisH Lancuacr. Mr. Bracher. A survey of the English lan- 

n Chaucer to the present day, directed toward an understanding of 
nglish usage. Especially recommended to prospective teachers. 3 
ond semester. MWF, 11. 


. SHAKESPEARE. Mr. Strathmann. A study of the principal plays 
akespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to the working 


of the Elizabethan stage; careful reading of several of the great 
nits. MWF, rr. 


TEMPORARY Nove ists. Mr. Mulhauser. A survey of English and 
novelists from Henry James to the present day. Lectures and dis- 
texts. 3 units. First semester. TT)S, 9. 


rary Criticism. Mr. Angell. A study of the principles of literary 
Selected readings in the masterpieces of criticism from ancient times 
ent, with emphasis on the theories and forms of poetry, fiction, and 
istructor’s permission required for registration. 3 units. First 


MTh, 2:15-3:30. 


Reapines 1n EncuisH Literature. Mr. Bracher, Mr. Mulhauser. 
consisting of lectures, readings, papers, and oral reports directed 
ynthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of literature 
subjects. The content of the course may vary annually according 
ls and interests of the students enrolled. Open to seniors majoring 
ionors in English. 3 units. WF, 2:15-3:30. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
RATURE OF THE ENcLIsH ReENatssaNcE. Mr. Hard. Year course. 
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I-109. TENNyson AND Browninc. Mr. Dunn. Year course. MWE 
I-116. SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. Mr. Dunn. Year course. MWF, 


I-r19. Apvancep Writinc. Mr. Armour. Year course. By pert 
instructor. Arranged hours. 


I-144. Tue Romantic Porrs. Mr. Armour. Year course. MWF, 8. 


* * * 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided in the ( 
Graduate School is quite extensive. The student who purposes to 
graduate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least a 
his junior undergraduate year. 


Geography 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


V-103. THe Natura SETTING oF THE SoutHwestT. Miss Smith. F 
ter. (Continuation in second semester by permission only.) Au 


Geology 


Geology 1 is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give 
appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface tc 
technical student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advat 
in the department. The other courses are designed for persons in! 
specialize in geology or a related science. | 

A student concentrating in geology should include courses 1, : 
112, 181, 182, an approved summer field course, and either 107 01 
quired in other departments: Mathematics 1, 65; Physics 51; Chemi 
a reading knowledge of German, Spanish or French (German | 
Geology 161 and Engineering Drawing 7 and 40 are very desirable.| 
tional cases courses in biology may be substituted for those in p/ 
chemistry. Rarely the requirement of a summer field course is wai\ 

Seniors graduating in geology must write an acceptable thesis 
work done in Geology 181, 182, and take a 2 or 3 hour written el 
on the fundamentals of geology, followed by a brief oral examinatio! 
suggested by the thesis or the examination paper. 


I 


| 
} 
} 


Geology-Astronomy Concentration. Required courses: Astrono) 
103; Geology 59, 110, and 112, plus 14 upper-division units sell 
Astronomy 102 and 180 (or in exceptional cases Astronomy 155 or! 
Geology 107 and 161. The comprehensive examination will con't 
3-hour examination in astronomy and one 3-hour examination in gi! 
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TTRODUCTION To GeoLocy. Mr. Shelton. A survey of earth sciences 
cipal emphasis on Geology but including elements of Physical 
y, Meteorology, and Oceanography. 3 units. MWFE, ro. 


\BORATORY AND Fierp Trips SupPLEMENTING Course 1a-tb. Mr. 
Open to students who are taking or have taken Geology 1. Pre- 
or all more advanced courses in geology except 59. Fee $3.00 each 
runit. W or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


RALOGY, INcLupING CrysTatLocraPHy. Mr. Olmsted. Prerequisite, 
ol chemistry or equivalent. Two class and two laboratory periods. 
y fee $4.00. 4 units. First semester. TTA, 10; laboratory meetings 


D Grotocy. Mr. Olmsted. A summer field course in the methods 
c Mapping. 6 units. 


RTEBRATE PateontoLocy. Mr, Woodford. Prerequisite, Geology 1 
wo class and two laboratory periods. Second semester. 4 units. 


: fee $6.00. Arranged. 


OLOGY. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without the aid of a 
microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1, 2 and 59. Second semester. 
and two laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. TTA, 10. 


jeTurAL Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. Structural features of sedimentary, 
d metamorphic rocks; deformation of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite, 
10. Second semester. Two class and one laboratory periods. 3 units. 
' fee $4.00. Arranged. 


| Petrocrapuy. Mr. Shelton. Refraction and double refraction; 
| indicatrix; study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic 
» Prerequisite, Geology 59 and 110. Two class and one laboratory 
‘st semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second semester. 
' fee $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


. Apvancep GenEraL Grotocy. Mr. Woodford and Mr. Shelton. 
g, geomorphology, sedimentation, correlation, earth history. Pre- 
Geology 1a-1b, 2a-2b, 59, 110, one year of college mathematics, and 
d chemistry of high school or college grade. Laboratory fee $3.00 
ter. 3 units. TTh, 8; laboratory meetings arranged. 


Grotocicat INvEsTIGATION AND Reszarcu. Mr. Woodford and Mr. 
units. Laboratory fee $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 
* 8 *# 


> work in Geology with special reference to Petrography is offered 
auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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German 4 


A program of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18; 
courses numbered above roo and 6 additional units in German or in) 
field selected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special | 
for students interested in German Literature, translation, library 
post graduate work in German can be had from the department. 


ta-tb. ELementary German. Miss Wagner. The acquirement of 
working vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as much practice in} 
as time permits. Daily exercises in reading and writing. The ess 
grammar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 units. MWF, | 


53a-53b. Apvancep GeErMAN. Mr. Baumann. More advanced 
language study through intensive reading of selected German wok 
collateral reading in the field of the student’s individual interest-| 
social, or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Sor 
tion to an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria, and) 
land. Prerequisite, German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, io, 


102a, 102b. ApvANCED CoNVERSATION, READINGS AND TRANSLATI(, 
Wagner. Intensive critical readings of masterpieces of the eighte! 
nineteenth centuries. Drill in written and oral expression. This cou: 
designed for those interested in translating and summarizing | 
reports given in German. Prerequisites, German 53 or equivalent. 
Arranged. | 
toga, rogb. German LitERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENT! 
Baumann, Miss Wagner. With special reference to the cultural, econt 
political history of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite; 
53 or equivalent. 3 or 4 units. MWF, ro. Fourth hour arranged. 


113a, 113b. GERMAN Crassics oF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. lt 
Miss Wagner. A study of the outstanding works and personaliti 
period with particular attention to the social and political life of 
Prerequisite, German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 10, (O1 


1948-49.) | 
( 


158a, 158b. Moprern GERMAN Lirrrature. Mr. Baumann. The de 
of German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to thi 
and social changes during that period. 3 units. Arranged. 


| 


160a, 160b. Survey oF GERMAN LirerATURE. Mr. Baumann. Thd 
ment of German Literature from earliest times to the preaes 
TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE , 
I-54. German Reapincs, Composition AND ConvERSATION. Mr. Melt 


course. MWF, 11. 
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GorTHE AND His Acre. Mr. Merlan. Year course. T, 8; Th, 11, and 


J hour. 
* * # 


- the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate work is 
n various phases of German Literature with special emphasis on the 


field. 


Government 


ion to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in 
ient is suggested for students planning to enter the practice of law, 
ling of government, the foreign service or government service within 
ed States. The department will gladly advise students regarding 
ties in these fields and will assist in developing programs of study 
to meet basic requirements. 


Division Prerequisites for Concentration: ‘The following courses 
completed by the end of Sophomore year: History 1; Government 51; 
cs 51 and, where possible, the introductory courses in Statistics, 
ng, and Sociology. 

m of Concentration: A minimum of 21 upper division units in 
ent, including in each case Government 125, 157, 182, 152,-and 12 
vision units either in Economics or History or Sociology. Each 
program shall be arranged in consultation with the departmental 
‘reading and speaking knowledge of at least one modern foreign 
is strongly advised, but no foreign language requirement is specified. 


mended Courses: American and English literature, Modern History, 
ind economic, and additional work in Economics (particularly public 
Sociology, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, Education, and Oriental 


| Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of 
var are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided the pre- 
\are met before entrance or can be met during their Junior year. 
| Economy 1, Government 51, or their equivalent is prerequisite for 
ced courses. Depending upon the merits of individual cases this 
“nt may, however, be waived upon the consent of the instructor. 


Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
ad the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
hts so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
‘tam enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. In 
ithe Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four Asso- 
leges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to continue 
‘emic work throughout the year either to accelerate their programs or 
for courses in education that would enable them, within the three 
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year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the high sch 
junior colleges of California. Any student interested in pursuing — 
program is invited to confer with the Department. The schedule of w 
the M.A. degree envisages a combination of courses and seminars in | 
ment and economics and falls, within the Claremont Graduate School 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Political Economy. | 


* j%« * 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


ta-tb. AMERICAN Po.iticaL Economy. Departmental Staff in Ecc 
and Government. One semester is devoted to the study of fund 
American economic institutions, problems and processes, special ai 
being given to the factors which determine national income, employm 
output. The other semester is devoted to the study of basic political | 
tions, problems, and processes, with particular attention being given 
Constitution, democracy, federalism, and major governmental agenc 
functions. Though not an integrated course, the interrelations of gove 
and the economy are emphasized throughout. 3 units. Two section: 
and one of 1a the first semester; two sections of 1a and one of 1b the! 
semester. (The two halves of the course may be taken in either ord 
with special permission, they may be taken concurrently by new ¢ 
entering college the second semester.) First semester: 1a ITAS, 


MWE, 8 and TTAS, 10; Second semester: 1a MWF, 8, TTAS, 10; 1b I 


Note: This course, offered for the first time in 1948-49 < 
representing a cooperative effort on the part of the Departments) 
Economics and Government, is designed especially for students ) 
intending to concentrate in either of these two Departments. It n 
be offered in fulfillment of one of the requirements for distribut) 
in the lower division (see page 68) but not in combination wl 
either Economics 51 or Government 51 (formerly Government ) 


GOVERNMENT 


51a-51b. Essentiats oF GoverNMENT. Mr. Vieg. The foundation ci 
government, embracing on the one hand a survey of principles and ins! 
common to all political systems and on the other an examination) 
organization and operations of the United States Government in the ? 
this basic analysis. Required of all students concentrating in govern: 
international relations. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


ror. AMERICAN PoxiticaL THoucut. The growth of political and leg 
in America from colonial times to the present, with emphasis upon ! 
regarding the foundations, structure, and scope of government. A‘ 
with 160. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. (Omitted in 1948-49: 


103. STATE AND Locat GoveRNMENT. Mr. Vieg. An examination of 


and problems, both political and administrative, in state and local gove! 
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cial reference to California. 3 units. Alternates with 107. (Omitted 


49-) 


jBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Vieg. A study of the forms and modes 
psible administration in American government including the theory 
tice of organization, fiscal and personnel management, measurement 
nistrative efficiency, public relations and comparisons with business 
nent. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


TRODUCTION To Law. The nature of law, public and private; theories 
srudence; comparative legal institutions with emphasis upon the 
merican common law and equity; the citizen’s legal rights and 
3 Judicial systems. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


OBLEMS OF METROPOLITAN GovERNMENT. Mr. Vieg. An examination 
rganization and costs of existing metropolitan government and an 
tion of ways and means of securing better government for large urban 
ecial attention will be given to the Los Angeles metropolitan region. 
rse alternates with 103. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


ERNMENT AND Business. A systematic consideration of the role of 
ent in relation to business in the United States. An analysis of the 
of the state with respect to organizing, promoting, regulating, and 
3 economic enterprise. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


WERN Democractzs. Mr. Wolfe. A comparative study of political 
as in contemporary democratic governments, including Great Britain, 
France, and Switzerland. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, ro. 


met Civitization. Mr. Wolfe. An analysis of the assumptions, 
1s and processes of Soviet life and a study of the evolution of 
litics, economics, and diplomacy from the Revolution of 1917 to the 
ay. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, zo. 


IERICAN ConstiTuTIONAL Law. Mr. Lee. The development of the 
tates Constitution by judicial interpretation, with emphasis upon 
Court decisions affecting civil liberties and the relations of govern- 


lustry, and labor. An introduction to the case method. 2 units. 
lester. S, 20-12. 


‘TICAL Forces anp Processes. Mr. Vieg. An examination of the 
tties and pressure groups in popular government, the nature of the 
| party-lobby system, party platforms and leaders, tactics of pressure 
d the problem of civic indifference. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


‘Lic OPINION AND Propacanpa. The role of individual and group 
1 the modern state and world community, with particular considera- 
‘opaganda and other pressure techniques developed to influence this 
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opinion. Contemporary problems will be emphasized. Alternates w 
3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


161, 162. READINGS IN GovERNMENT. Siaff. Reading programs for 
capable of independent study in fields of special interest not includec 
the scope of regular courses, such as state and metropolitan govc 
municipal administration, administrative law, the legislative process, e 
reorganization, public budgeting, governmental planning, and fec 
Permission of the department required. 2 or 3 units. Arranged. 


167. INTERNATIONAL Potitics AND Orcanization. Mr. Wolfe. Consi 
of geographical, economic, political and juridical problems of an inte: 
character and their relation to security, with some attention to di 
procedures, alliance systems, the balance of power and United Nation: 
zation. 3 units. MWF, ro. | | 
| 
168. INTERNATIONAL Law. Mr. Wolfe. The nature, sources, and cc 
international law; diplomatic and consular practice; the interpret 
treaties; the future of international law. 3 units.’ Second semester. M 

} 
182. PourticaL THEory FRoM Prato To Mix. An intensive stud: 
major works of eminent political philosophers in western civilizati 
Plato and Aristotle to the English Utilitarians. 3 units. First | 


MWE, 11. 


183. Recent Potitica, THoucur. Mr. Vieg. Identification and ar 
key problems in modern government drawing on the political theor 
last hundred years. Some attention is given to each of the competin 
of the present age but basically the course takes democracy for its’ 
3 units. Second semester. M WF, 11. | 


HONORS STUDY 


A student interested in honors study in the social sciences with Gov 
as his major field is invited to consult with members of the dey 
preferably before the end of his Sophomore year and not later % 
beginning of his Junior year. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


American ConstiruTionaL Law. Mr. Jordan. Prerequisites, Ameri 
ernment or Economic Analysis. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


| 
ApministrativE Law. Mr. Jordan. Prerequisites, American Gover!) 
Economic Analysis. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. | 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION IN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT. Mr 


q 
ys 


3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. | 


Business Law anv Recuxation. Mr. Jordan. 3 units. First semester. ! 
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History 


requirement: History 1, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite for all 
urses in history. 


ntration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in History 
ired to take History 1, 55, and 140, as well as one semester of a pro- 
in History. They should also take Political Economy 1, or Govern- 
and Economics 51 during the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
Junior and Seniors years, in addition to History 140 and the pro- 
they are required to take at least 12 additional units of upper 
courses in History, and at least 6 units of upper division courses in 
field such as Economics, Government, Sociology, Religion, Literature, 
ophy. The courses in any program of concentration should be care- 
grated, and should be planned in consultation with a member of 
ry Department. All concentrators in History will write three exami- 
f a comprehensive nature near the end of Senior year. One of these 
1¢ same for all concentrators in History, and will deal with the field 
le, its point of view and method. In addition, each concentrator will 
9 from the following subjects in which to be examined: Europe 
789; Europe since 1789; the United States; Latin America; the 


‘requirements: A student admitted to Honors Study in the Social 
with History as his major field will, in addition to the program of 
nd conferences arranged with the member of the department who 
s adviser, participate in a seminar including the departmental faculty 
nts in Honors, which will meet for the presentation of reports and 
+ Juniors will register for 141; Seniors will register for 191. Students 
_4 test to demonstrate their ability to translate effectively historical 
in French, German, or Spanish by the beginning of Senior year. An 
lesis is required of all students in this program, and, near the end of 
ur, there will be a series of written comprehensive examinations in 
and minor fields as well as an oral examination. 


HE DrveLopMENT oF WesTERN CrviuizaTIon. The Departmental 
€ evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the con- 
scene, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid to 
al, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The aim 
1 foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems. 3 


YF, 8; TTAS, 8 (one section each); MWF, 9; TTAS, 9 (two sections 


Ent History. Mr. Herring. Analysis of the chief news events of 
Juired reading in representative newspapers and magazines. Reports 


+s. Fee of $4.00 from each student to pay for material used. 1 unit. 
veated for credit with permission of instructor. First semester. TA, 8. 
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55a, 55b. History or THE Unirep Srates. Mr. Kemble. The 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its b 
as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence ar 
influence. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


103a, 103b. History or Cutna. Mr. Ch’en. For description see 
Affairs 103a, 103b. 


107a, 107b. History or Encianp. Mrs. Davies. The developmer 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid | 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWF, 21. 


111. JAPANESE History AND Cutture. Mr. Cole. For description see 
Affairs 111. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


113a, 113b. Europz Sincr 1870. Mr. Meyer. Political, economic, s¢ 
intellectual developments will be studied with reference both to their 
significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. 
Sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their pr 
3 units. MWF, 1o. 


114. Husrory oF Russia. Mr. Meyer. A survey of Russian political, ¢ 
and cultural history to 1917. This course may be followed by Go 
126 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 units. First 
(Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1949-50.) TTAS, 10. 


115. Mrppre Europe, 1815-1914. Mr. Meyer. A survey of develop 
the zone of conflict between the western European nations anc 
Emphasis will be placed upon the growth of German and Slavic nat 
the birth and progress of the Second German Empire, and the dec 
Habsburg Monarchy. Open to Sophomores who satisfy the instru 
regard to their preparation. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. (C 


alternate years; omitted in 1948-49.) 


118a, 118b. Mopvern Economic History. Mr. Newman. A stuc 


| 


basic economic forces and institutions of Europe and the United St 
1500, considered in relation to the political and social developmen 
period. The economic life of Europe and America will be studied | 
3 units. MWF, 9. | 


| 

| 

| 

120. Tue Westwarp Movement in Nortu America. Mr. Bradley. 
of the migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the contin: 
the establishment of the English colonies to the twentieth centu! 
attention will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement ¢ 


tion in Canada. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 
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23b. Tue Ten Repusiics or Sourn America. Mr. Herring. The 
ment of these republics since independence; some attention to their 
and colonial backgrounds. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. 
| in alternate years; to be omitted 1949-50.) Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


4b. Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CarrBBEAN Repustics. Mr. 
. The development of the ten republics of “Middle America”; their 
ind colonial backgrounds; their history since independence; with some 
1 to the colonies of the United States and of European powers within 
bbean area. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. (Offered in alter- 
rs; omitted in 1948-49.) 


ODERN Maritime AND Nava History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
nent of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
1 of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
onsidered. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 2:75. 


ie Stupy oF History. Mr. Kemble. An introduction to the mature 
history. Topics to be considered will include: the philosophy of 
schools of historical writing, historical bibliography, the techniques 
ical investigation, evidence and its interpretation. The course is 
and required for concentrators in history in the first term of Junior 
t other Junior and Senior students may be admitted with the per- 
of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


ib. History anp Histortans. The Departmental Staff. A considera- 
he theory and interpretation of History through the reading of a 
group of great historical classics, and a study of the development of 
raphy. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in History, 
Special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:15-9:30 p.m. 


PRO-SEMINARS 


lowing courses are designed primarily for concentrators in history. 
idents will be admitted with the permission of the instructor. It is 
to offer at least one pro-seminar in European and one in United 
tory each year, but the subjects studied may vary from time to time. 
nstruction in the history of Latin America and the Far East is 
for Pomona Seniors in the offerings of Claremont Graduate School. 


DIEVAL CivitizaTion. A study of the institutions, economic and social 
‘feligion, and art of Europe, mainly in the twelfth and thirteenth 
Lectures and reports on topics of particular interest to members 


8S. 3 units. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


TORY OF THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. Mr. Gleason. An 
the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization. Intellectual, 
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social, economic, and particularly religious developments will be studi 
their ‘early manifestations in fourteenth century Italy to their culmin 
northwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. 3 units. (Offered 
nate years; omitted in 1948-49.) 


167. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Newman. Severa 
of the development of nineteenth century England will be selected for 
gation, readings and reports. Prerequisite: History 107b or the perm 
the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. WF, 1:15 and arranged. 


168. Conremporary Mippite Europr. Mr. Meyer. The effects of 
world wars upon mid-European society, and the struggle for su 
between democracy, fascism, and communism. Prerequisite: History. 
115. 3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1 


169. THe Britiso Empire Since 1763. Mr. Newman. A study of thi 
tutional, political, and economic development of the British Empire. E 
will be ‘placed upon the changing status of the various parts of the 
and Commonwealth and upon the theories and conceptions of their 


relations. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


170. History or Western America. Mr. Kemble. The exploration, e 
exploitation, and settlement of Western North America by S 
Russians, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evolt 
political, cultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of r 
communication. Lectures and directed research in the splendid 1 
contained in the Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Cart! 
of the North Pacific and the Mason Library of California and | 

| 


American History. 3 units. Second semester. W, 3:15-4:05 and a 
(Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1948-49.) 

171. Economic AND SoctAL History oF THE Unirep SrarTEs. The 
ment of the economic and social structure of the United States, and, in: 
to this development, a study of the patterns of thought and behavior 
expression in the arts in successive periods of American life. Lect: 
reports on significant leaders and movements. 3 units. (Omitted in 1 


175. Tue Unrrep Stares in THE Pactric. Mr. Bradley. A study 
development and expansion of American interests, including po 
commerce, and cultural institutions throughout the area bordering v 
Pacific. 3 units. Second semester. MW, 2:15 and arranged. | 
1gta, 19tb. SELecrep Topics ror Historica InvesticaTion. The? 
mental Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in! 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:15-4| 


| 
t 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
IlI-54. History oF THE AMERIcAN Peopie. Mr. May. Year course. ul 
III-109. Moprrn Europe, 1648-1870. Mr. Mann. Year course. M Mh, 


| 


| 
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2ROGRESS AND MEANING OF THE ScrENcES. Miss Smith. Year course. 
| hours. 


AmeERICAN SoctAL AND PotiricaL IpEas. Mr. May. Year course. 
fi 


EMERGENCE OF Mopern America. Mr. Britt. Year course. TTAS, 10. 
American Diptomatic History. Mr. May. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


[umanitigs. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American scene. 


se. MWF, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


wiEs IN Europe SincE 1914. Mr. Cooke. Individualized studies of 
opics in contemporary European history. Second semester. 4 units. 


1d 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


ERICAN DipLomatic History. Mr. Cooke. A review of the main 
of American foreign policy and an intensive study based upon 
jource materials of a limited number of instances in one or more 
diplomatic history of the United States. First semester. 4 units. 


nd 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


ToRIcAL LITERATURE OF THE Unitep States. Mr. Bradley. An 
nd appraisal of the major historical works of a selected group of 
listinguished American historians. Intended primarily for graduates, 
dy permission to qualified undergraduates. 3 units. Second semester. 


 GrowrH or American Nationatiry. Mr. Britt. A critical study 
owth and changing characteristics of American life with special 
on the effect of change on a sense of nationality. 3 units. First 
Arranged. 


Ics IN THE History oF THE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. A study of the 
hy and of selected topics in the history of the Pacific world since 
\ particular attention to the extension of European and American 
into the Pacific and to international rivalries in that area. Second 


T, 2-4. 


+ Tue Dirromatic ReEvations oF THE Unrrep States witH LATIN 
Mr. Herring. Relations between the Latin American republics; 
9¢ Doctrine, annexations, occupations, interventions, the rise and 
nt of the Inter-American system. Primarily a graduate course, but 
‘iors on permission of the instructor. 3 units. W, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
in 1948-49.) 


)» Tue CoronraL Perrop or Latin America. Mr. Herring. A 
he history of Spain and Portugal, and an analysis of their influence 
‘American colonies; the history of the Spanish and Portuguese 
itil 1810. Primarily a graduate course, but open to Seniors on per- 
the instructor. 3 units. W, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
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Mathematics 


Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses 
matics I or 52a, and 65, it is necessary to take the following courses 
matics 118, 119, 151, and at least six more upper division or graduat 
the department of Mathematics. The remaining six units may be 
Mathematics or selected from Physics 113, 191, Astronomy 155. 


Mathematics 1 is normally prerequisite for all other work in the de 
except Mathematics 57. Students who have had trigonometry 
school may take an examination in mathematics on the Saturday | 
registration. If a satisfactory grade is made on this examination, ch 
may enroll in Mathematics 52a if he so desires. : 


ta, tb. INrrRopucTION To CoLtecE Matuematics. Departmental Sta) 
this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the s 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical bac 
It is designed for students who have not had trigonometry, but i: 
students who do not wish or are not able to qualify for the a 
described above. It includes college algebra, trigonometry, and an int 
to analytic geometry and calculus. (A section of Mathematics Ii 
offered in the second semester, MWF, 9.) 3 units. TTAS, 10; M 
MWF, 11. The 11:00 o’clock section will place more emphasis on 
sophical aspects of mathematics. 


t 
. 
| 


52a, 52b. PLane aNp Sorry Anarytic Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. A\ 
the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves, various coord) 
tems. In the second semester a study will be made of planes, curvec! 
space curves and solution of spherical triangles. Prerequisite to 52k: 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 52a. Credit will not be given for bo! 
matics 1 and 52a. 3 units. TTAS, 9. | 


57. Matuematics or Finance. Mr. Tolsted. Interest, annuities, am¢( 
depreciation, and an introduction to the mathematics of life insurit 
prerequisite. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. | 
65a, 65b. DiFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CatcuLus. Mr. Hamilton. 
standard course in the theory and applications of the calculus. 3 unit 


9; TTAS, 9. ) | 


118. HicHer Arcesra. Mr. Jaeger. Permutations, combinations, P: 
binomial and multinomial theorems, summation of series, and other! 
topics. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


119. THEory oF Equations. Mr. Jaeger. The theory and solution of 
and transcendental equations; determinants and matrices. 3 units 
semester. TTAS, 9. 


ae 2 
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iE TEACHING OF Matuematics. Mr. Jaeger. This course is designed 
yective teachers of high school mathematics. It will include the study, 
_and possible reorganization of various types of curricula now in 
fethods for teaching students of varying abilities will be discussed. 
; from arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry will be used 
ate the topics of the course. Prerequisite, Mathematics 1a,b or its 
it. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


tb. DiFFERENTIAL Equations. Mr. Jaeger. A general course in the 
olution, and application of differential equations. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


2. Apvanced Carcutus. Mr. Tolsted. Partial derivatives, multiple 
Taylor and Fourier series, line and surface integrals, improper 
elements of complex variable. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


oyective Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 
| in 1948-49.) 


ib. Vector Anatysis. Mr. Hamilton. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


) Maruematicar Puysics. Mr. Fowler. For description see Physics 
. 


‘THEMATICAL Statistics. Mr. Jaeger. Prerequisites, Mathematics 65, 


*s 158 or Psychology 102. To be offered second term, 1949-50, if the 
s sufficient. 


b. Serectep Topics 1s Hicuer Matuematics. Staff. Special work 
g not included in the preceding will be offered in this course. 3 units. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


lowing courses, listed among the offerings of the Claremont Grad- 


dol, are open to superior undergraduates who have satisfied the 
‘tes. | 


b. Number Turory. Mr. Jaeger. Prerequisite Mathematics 65. 
Arranged. 


b. Dirrerentia, Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. The study of curves 
ces in three dimensional Euclidean space, introducing the tensor 
the principal mathematical tool in the study of the theory of rela- 
"rerequisites Mathematics 52b or equivalent and Mathematics 152. 
Arranged. (Either Mathematics 205 or Mathematics 215 will be 
epending on the demand.) 


‘b>. Comprex Variaste. Mr. Hamilton. Prerequisite Mathematics 
its. MWF, 10, 
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215a, 215b. Rear VariaBre. Mr. Tolsted. Prerequisite Mathem: 
3 units. Arranged. (Either Mathematics 215 or Mathematics 20 
offered, depending on the demand.) 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 


In the following courses three hours of work are required for each v 
necessary that the student attend class on the hour agreed upon 
lecture, but it is not mandatory that the laboratory work be done in 
or two periods. Credit will not be given for only 1 unit of work. 


The letters a, b, c, d, refer to units of work, each letter t 
associated with one unit. All units are available each semeste: 
student may enroll in any unit for which he is qualified. 


7a, 7b, 7c, 7d. ENcInEERING Drawinc. Mr. Grimm. A beginning 
mechanical drawing and applied geometry. Includes lettering, ort! 
projection, visualization of simple objects, and making working dre 
machine assemblies. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawir 
MTWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. : 

. 
40a, 40b, 4oc, 40d. Descriptive Geometry. Mr. Grimm. Pre 
Mathematics 7a and 7b, or previous drawing experience. Theory ar 
ples of projection including points, lines, planes, shades and shador 
sections and development of surfaces, and intersections of surfaces. 
problems from the student’s chosen field will be given towards th 
4ob. I or 2 units per semester. For a well rounded course 40a s 
taken immediately after Mathematics 7. Study and drawing period | 
or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. | 


1 


ro1a, 101b, rorc, rord. ArcuirecturE. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite 
matics 7a, 7b; 40a, 40b, and sufficient knowledge of physics that th: 
is at least conversant with the subjects of mechanics, heat, sound, « 
and light. Basic work in architectural design including consideratioi 
struction details, materials, wiring, lighting, plumbing, and heatin; 
units per semester. Study and drawing period MT WTh or F, LTS; 
hour arranged. 
102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. Mercnanisms. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite! 
matics 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, Physics 51a. Practice in the graphical sol 
structures, gears, cams, and machine mechanisms, using the prinj 
statics and kinematics. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawit 
MTWThA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. | 


103a, 103b, 103c, 103d. TopocrapHicaL Drartine. Mr. Grimm. Prec 
Mathematics 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob. Practice in the making of topograph! 
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onstruction of models. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing 
TWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


b, 04c, 104d. Propuction ILtusrration. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: 
tics 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, 4oc, 4od. Practice in the making of isometric, 
and diametric sketches and drawings including the use of special 
its. I Or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period MTWThA 
5-4; lecture hour arranged. 


b, 105c, 105d. Dersicn of Macuine Erements. Mr. Grimm. Pre- 

Mathematics 102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. The design of machines from 
nt's chosen field. 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 
or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


Military Science 


ege maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the Reserve 
[raining Corps, established under the National Defense Act for the 
if training students to become officers of the Army of the United 
uring the past year the emphasis of this training has been changed 
1¢e ROTC now constitutes the principal source of procurement of 
cers for the Regular Army with the general purpose of providing 
r the Officers’ Reserve Corps and National Guard. Those students 
sstully complete the four year course will be tendered commissions 
lieutenants of Infantry in the Organized Reserve Corps, while those 
iding proficiency will be offered a similar opportunity in the 
amy. 


irses include both classroom and out-of-doors instruction. Instruc- 
ilitary theory has been greatly expanded since World War II and 
basic technical knowledge required of a lieutenant in the United 
ay. One drill period a week provides a limited opportunity for the 
pplication of command and assists in the improvement of the posture 
zal coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on the 
nt of the qualities of leadership throughout the course. The poise 
by the student and his experience in the art of command may be 
|any walk of life. 


‘ructors in the department are officers of the regular army detailed 
t the college by the Department of the Army. The most modern 
quipment and types of instructional material are furnished to give 
‘ts practical experience in handling such equipment. Uniforms are 
all students without charge. 


| service during World War II furnishes a basis for credit for basic 
iruction according to the individual’s length of service, type of 
ad honorable discharge from the military or naval service of the 
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United States. Credit is also allowed for prior Senior or Junior RO’ 
ing. Application for advanced standing must be made during rey 
and discharges from the military or naval service or certificates 
successful completion of ROTC courses at other schools should be 

at that time. | 


The four year course is divided into the basic course which consist: 
and MS II (each requiring two terms) and the advanced course whic 
of MS III, MS IV (each requiring two terms) and one summer train 
of six weeks duration. Enrollment in the basic or advanced course | 
tary. However, when a student has elected either course the completi 
second year of that course becomes a prerequisite for graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who a 
ican citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligations for milita| 
nor does it interfere with the participation in sports by the student. 
and books for these courses are issued to the student without charge 


Enrollment in the advanced course (MS III and IV) is limited tv 
members who have completed the basic course, or have received e 
credit because of military or naval service, and who enter into an a 
to attend one summer training camp. In consideration of this a; 
students receive cash allowances from the government equivalent to | 
ship of about $275.00 a year. (Legislation, now pending before Cons 
increase this amount to approximately $425.00 per year, if enact 
necessary expenses in connection with the training camp, includi! 
portation to and from camp, food, housing, pay, uniform and medi 
tion are provided by the government. | 


Graduating students who have maintained a high standing it 
subjects may be designated by the Professor of Military Science and | 
“Distinguished Military Students” because of their demonstrated : 
aptitude and academic proficiency. The Senior ROTC will pri 
principal source of procurement of junior officers for the Regul| 
through selection of distinguished military graduates of the Senic 
Units for direct Regular Army appointment without further ment 
nation. Through voluntary extended active duty-tours other gradi 
be selected for appointment as officers of the regular army. | 


ta-tb. Mirirary Science Course I. Staff. Military organization! 
and first aid; leadership, drill and exercise of command, inde 
and marksmanship; maps and aerial photographs. 2 units. Class 1: 
10; M, 1:15-2:05. 


53a-53b. Mutitary Science Course II. Staff. Leadership, drill an‘ 
of command; physical development methods; maps and aerial phe} 
military administration; evolution of warfare; military law and board: 


Class TTh, 8 or 10; M, 1:15-2:05. \ 


4 
4 


1o5a-105b. Murirary Science Course III. Staff. Military leary 
chology and personnel management; leadership, drill and exercise? 
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ographical foundations of national power; military law and boards; 
| technique. 3!4 units. Class M WF, 8 or 9; MF, 1:15. 


rary SctENCE ROTC Summer Camp. Staff. Military sanitation; 
warfare; safeguarding military information; drills and parades; 
nd marksmanship; information and education; interior guard duty; 
agement; physical training and athletics; marches and bivouacs: 
|technique. 3 units. Six weeks in June and July at camp designated 
>ommander. 


Mizitary Science Courszt IV. Staff. Command and staff; mili- 
ng methods; psychological warfare; military problems of the United 
dership, drill and exercise of command; military mobilization and 
tion; combat intelligence; tactics and technique. 3% units. Class 


9; MF, 1:15. 


‘d students in Military Science are expected to attend a summer 
which 3 units of credit are allowed toward graduation. 


Music 


ig a dual function in its educational approach, the Music Depart- 
avors to meet the needs of both the avocational and pre-professional 
' offers to the first type a wide selection of both participating and 
pating courses, in order to aid him in giving music a place of 
in his future cultural life and experience. To the second type, 
the music profession as teachers and performers, the music concen- 
gram affords a thorough and broad pre-professional training, lead- 
luate study. 


nents for concentration: The following courses are required of all 
neentrating in music: Music 1, 2, 55, 56, 104, 107 and 159. Stu- 
‘ing as upperclassmen should take the Lower Division courses 
') before coming to Pomona. In addition to the above, a student 
the following courses, according to his particular field of music 
m: in Theory, Music 113 and 158; in History, Music 103 and 
70; in Applied, Music 11, 61, 111, 161. 


ensive Examinations. All students concentrating in music must 
prehensive examination based upon Music 104, 107 and 159 during 
year. For those whose field is Theory such examination will also 
‘sic 113 and 158. Those concentrating in History will include 
and Scripps II-r70. (For comprehensive examinations in Applied 
| to “Examinations in Applied Music.”) | 


} 
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THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ta-tb. Exvementary Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Adams. 
grounding in the fundamentals of music through the mediums ¢ 
singing, writing, and the keyboard. Study of major and minor | 
diatonic triads, dominant seventh and supertonic seventh chorc 
non-chordal tones. Harmonic analysis of melodies. Four-part wri 
on the technics of the 17th and 18th centuries. Prerequisite, ability, 
simple hymn at the keyboard. Credit for this course is given ¢| 


accompanied by 2a-2b. 3 units. MWF, 9 or 1:15. ae | 


| 
: 
| 


2a-2b. Ear TRAINING AND SicuT Sincine. Mrs. Briggs. Training i) 
rhythmic and harmonic relationships through singing and dictate | 
practice in simple modulations and cadential combinations. To be t 
ta-tb. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 1:15; TTh, 1:15 or arranged. 


53a-53b. Intropuction To Music. Mr. Dayton. A non-technical 
course to acquaint the student, through analytical study, with the : 
opera, chamber and solo music heard in concert to-day. No previo) 
experience required. 2 units. MW, 2:15. | 
| 
55a-55b. Apvancep Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Adams. A stuc 
writing technic as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic hari 
modulation. Practice in instrumental styles. Prerequisite, Music 
Credit for this course is given only when accompanied by 56a-56t 
MWF, 10 or 11. 


56a-56b. Apvancep Ear Tratninc AND Keysoarp Harmony. M 
Training in the hearing of progressions involving chromatic chor, 
through harmonic dictation. Keyboard work including transposi) 
harmonization of melodies, and chromatic modulation. 2 hour 
MW, 2:15; TTh, ro and arranged. 


‘ 
I 


103a, 103b. Music in American History. Mr. Fiske. This course i 
to provide the general student with an understanding of the Bet | 
taken in the social and educational growth of the United States,! 
colonial period to the present day. Attention will be given to foll 
and art music and their importance in various phases of our i 8 


development. Not limited to music students. 3 units. TTAS, 9. | 


{ 
104a-104b. History or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to famill 
student with the major trends in the history of music from the earl} 
era to the present, with special emphasis on composers, music an) 
ments from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is 
music problems of the present day. Prerequisite, Music 1 or pet! 
instructor. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1948-49.) | 


107a-107b. Counterpoint. Mr. Allen. Preliminary work in fre 
two and three voices is followed by the Inventions and Classical Si! 
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Preludes and Variations are undertaken during the second semester. 
‘me permits, an introduction to the Palestrina technic is offered. 
site, Music 55. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


tb. Prano Literature anv Repertoire. Mr. Dayton. Comprehensive 
f the solo, concerto, and two-piano literature, including a detailed 
the pianistic styles of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Debussy and contemporary composers. Special emphasis on program 
and the technique of public performance. Permission of instructor 
| 2 units. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


». ORCHESTRATION AND INsTRUMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. A study 
struments of the modern orchestra and band, their technical possi- 
ad limitations. Practical laboratory work in scoring for instrumental 
Choral arranging for various voice combinations with and without 
ument. Opportunity will be provided for public performance of 
ng scores. Fundamentals of conducting will be stressed throughout 
¢. Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


». Free Composition. Mr. Allen. Advanced original work in either 
thonic or homophonic forms, according to the need and preparation 
ident. Prerequisite, Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


| 


). Form anp Anatysis. Mr. Adams. Designed to lead to a clear 
ding of the principles upon which musical form is based, and to 
ration of these principles in the works of the great masters of form. 
ite, Music 55. 2 units. TTA, 8. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


for individual and class work in Applied Music is open to all students 
llege, subject to the following provisions: (1) a total of not more 
anits of instruction in Applied Music may be counted toward the 
jof Arts degree. Credit of 2 units per semester is given for two 
ssons weekly, 1 unit per semester for one private lesson weekly. 
¢ t and 2 must accompany or precede all credit study. Music 55 
‘ust accompany or precede more than one year of credit study for 
ing two lessons weekly. 


‘Mot concentrating in music may obtain additional credit for one 
" week without further Harmony courses. Students preparing to 
‘¢ in Applied Music are required to take two lessons per week in 
or subject and to appear frequently in recitals. 


LIED Music. (Freshman level) 


LIED MUSIC. (Sophomore level) 


“LIED Music (Junior level) 


LIED MUsIc (Senior level) 
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No credit is given for work in Applied Music taken elsewhere, All 
lessons one-half hour in length. &. 


Voice, Mrs. Briggs, and 

Orean, Mr. Blanchard 

Piano, Mr. Dayton, Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. Adams, Mr. Pierce 
Viotin AND Viota, Mr. Fiske 

VIOLONCELLO, Miss Jean 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged through the office 
Music Department. 


Examinations in Applied Music. Examinations, to be given before the 
Music Faculty, are required of all students in Applied Music, as follow 


Qualifying Examination for Lower Division Credit—to be given, nor 
at the beginning of the Freshman year to determine eligibility for cred 
credit is given for elementary study. 


Qualifying Examination for Upper Division Credit—to be given, noi 
at the end of the Sophomore year to obtain faculty recommendation f 
centration in Applied Music. Should a student fail to qualify for such 
mendation, he may repeat the examination at the beginning of his 
year. Transfer students will be examined upon entrance. : 


Students who fail to pass the Qualifying Examination for Upper D 
Credit but wishing additional credit may, by special examination, be a 
a maximum of 4 more units at the Lower Division level. 


Senior Comprehensive Examination in Applied Music—all student 
centrating in Applied Music will present a satisfactory senior public 
or take the comprehensive Applied Music Examination to be given at t 
of the senior year. 


Details of these examinations may be obtained from the Music Depat 


GROUP ACTIVITIES | 

As an important force in the educational life of Pomona College, the, 
Department offers opportunity for participation in various instrument 
choral activities on an extra-curricular as well as a credit basis. No! 
than two of the following credit-courses may be taken simultaneously 
mission of the director is required. | 


57a, 57b. CuoraL Sincinc. Mr. Hitchcock. The study and product 
choral music, especial attention being given to diction, phrasing, com 
the works dealt with, and an understanding of musicianship as apP 
choral singing. The class will be organized as the College Choir and i 


a) 


ae | 
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on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11:55 to 12:20, and on 
from 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 
ver cost of music, $1.00. 


Orcuestra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
- and application of the principles of orchestral routine through public 
nce. Two periods of attendance weekly. Additional sectional 
at option of director. The course may be repeated for credit. 1 unit. 


5: 


Banp. The study and production of the best in concert band 


. Iwo periods of attendance weekly. The course may be repeated 
. runit. MW, gcrs. 


iD Women’s GLEE Ciuss. Mr. Hitchcock. The Glee Clubs afford 
ty for the study of the finest in both sacred and secular choral music. 
public performances are given. Admission by tryout. No credit. 


Music. Mr. Fiske. Opportunity for participation in various small 
tal groups is available to qualified students. No credit. 


FEES FOR INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 


se paying regular tuition: PER SEMESTER 
hour private lesson per week $45.00 
tional half-hour 40.00 


se carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
e Of work in applied music: 


hour private lesson per week 60.00 
tional half-hour 40.00 
ruction 25.00 


PRACTICE FEES 
PER SEMESTER 


-half hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily $ 6.00 
lall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5.00 
ual Organ, one hour weekly 2.50 
uditorium Organ, Claremont College, 

vanced students only) one hour weekly 15.00 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


NETEENTH Century Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTh, 1:1 5- 


ONTEMPORARY Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. Arranged hour. 
* * # 


€ work in Theoretical and Applied Music is offered under the 
f the Claremont Graduate School. 


mf 
~: t 
% | 
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Oriental Affairs 


A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Af 
and 51b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work are required. T 
include at least one year’s work in language. 


51a, 51b. THe Curturat Lecactzs or East Asta. Mr. Ch’en. As 
the humanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion 
lands in East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, ph 
religion, and art. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


52a, 52b. Firsr Year Cuinesz. Mr. Chu. A course for beginner 
Chinese language, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written c 
and on actual use of the spoken language. Open to sophomores by pe 
3 units. MWF, 8. 


103a, 103b. History or Cuina. Mr. Chen. General survey of 
History, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical 
important movements in literature and art, and the evolution of s 
political institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the compl 
the problem of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural 
3 units. MWF, 9. 


104. Cxinese LireraTure IN TRANSLATION. Mr. Chu. A study of 
ing Chinese literary works in English translation with the aim of 
appreciation of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. Second semester. | 


105. THE ConTeMporARY Far East. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of C 
cultures and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Mal: 
physical, intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the 
problems of these countries today. 3 units. First semester. 


7:30-9:30. 


106. Mopern Inp1A In THE Maxine. Mr. Cole. A study of India’s | 
peoples since the consolidation of British control—their social in 
livelihoods and politics. Special emphasis will be given to Ang 
relations since 1858, to cultural movements, nationalism and economi 
ments. Readings and discussions will aim at an understanding of 
the threshold of independence and of a new era of international 
3 units. Second semester. (Omitted in 1948-49.) : 
111. JAPANESE History aND Cutture. Mr. Cole. The evolution of 
social, economic, and political institutions since prehistoric times. Gec 
foundations and the development of Japanese philosophy, literature 
fine arts will receive some stress. About one-third of the course will 
- Japan since 1603. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1 
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. ART OF THE Far East. Mr. Foster. For description see Art 117a- 


sTERN ASIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Mr. Cole. Traditional 
of life and institutions in China under the Manchus, in Tokugawa 
id to a lesser extent under the old regimes in Korea, Siberia, and 
ern Asia preface a study of the impact of Western imperialism and 
m upon those countries. Domestic developments receive slightly more 
than foreign relations. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


TERN AsIA IN THE TWENTIETH CenTurRY. Mr. Cole. Cultural and 
evolutions which began or have been accentuated since the turn of 
ry and which still are in progress will be studied. Special attention 
1 to the implications of such forces as nationalism and imperialism, 
y and totalitarianism, capitalism and communism, science and indus- 
perating as the Far East evolves new modes of thought, organization 
ior. It is suggested but not required that this course be preceded by 
Affairs 123. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


ENTAL Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. For description see Philosophy 126. 


TORY OF CuLturAL Retations BETwEEN CHINA AND THE OccIDENT. 
1. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
nd interchanges between China and the Western World from Greco- 


mes to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Second 
T evening. 


). SEconp YEAR Cuinesz. Mr. Chu. An intermediate course open 


ho have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


TORY OF Far Eastern Diptomacy. Mr. Cole. Some attention to 
relations with Malaysia and Indonesia, and to the period 1500-1800. 
tr emphasis on diplomatic relations of the Western Powers and 
th China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines since 1800. 3 units. 
ster. TThS, 10. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


TEMPORARY Far EasTERN GovERNMENT AND Pouttics. Mr. Cole. A 
orces shaping recent politics and the operation of governments in 
van, and Soviet Asia; also consideration of imperial regimes and 
a in Korea and selected colonies of Southeastern Asia. 3 units. 
nester, MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


Trrrp Year Cuinese. Mr. Ch’en. A continuation of I51a, 151b 
ises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry. 3 units. 


1EsE Lire Topay. Mr. Chu. An orientation study of Chinese civili- 


1 emphasis on the contemporary scene but in historical perspective. 
irst semester. TTAS, 8. 


| 

ae? 
so e 

as 

i 1 
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195. Reapincs in Orrentar Arrairs. Staff. 2 or 3 units. Each | 
May be repeated for credit. Arranged. | 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


EvoLution oF CHINESE SociAL Structure. Mr. Cole. First semester. /| 


255. STUDIES IN THE DrpLomatic History oF EasTERN Asta. Mr. (7 


ond semester. Arranged. | 


260. EpucaTIonAL Prosiems IN Eastern Asia. Mr. Chu. Second | 
Arranged. | 


262. GovERNMENT AND Po.itics IN RepusiticaNn Cutna. Mr. Co, 
semester. (Omitted in 1948-49.) | 


264. StuptEs iN Stno-EuropEAN Curturat Rezations. Mr. Ch’en 
semester. Arranged. 


| 
270. Japan Since 1868. Mr. Cole. Second semester. (Omitted in; 


Philosophy , 
| 
Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They a 


mended for students who wish a general acquaintance with the subje 
satisfies the distribution requirement. See page 69. 


Concentration: Students planning to concentrate in philosophy i 
Philosophy 55 and twenty-four hours of upper division work. 
of these must be in the field of philosophy, but six hours of wor 
chosen from other departments if the selection is approved by the 
adviser. An introductory course in psychology is recommended. 

Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junio} 
eligible to concentrate in philosophy provided the lower division pr: 
are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. In 
concerning the Honors program in philosophy may be obtained 
Department. 


51. InrRopuction To Loctc. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of 
and inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the nature | 
scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive fi 
units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


55a, 55b. History or European Puitosopuy. Mr. Jones and } 
A study of the main currents of European philosophy from the earl 
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through modern philosophic thought. The course is designed to be 
al and cultural introduction to philosophy through a study of its 
3 units. Three sections. MWF, 10. TTAS, 10. 


i PROBLEMS OF Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. An introductory considera- 
the meaning and method of philosophy, an examination of problems 
merge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology, and a 
if some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 3 units. Two sections. 
215, TTAS, zo. 

| 

HILOSOPHY OF Rexicion. Mr. von Rohr. For description see Re- 
se 


aiLosopHy or Art. Mr. Jones. An investigation of the nature of a 
art and of the significance and limitations of the aesthetic experience. 
irse is designed primarily for students working in some form of 
‘xpression who are interested in studying the relations of this activity 
ther arts and to the several problems of communication and values. 


din 1948-49.) 


MENTAL Puttosopny. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to provide 
ent with a general background of oriental thought as a basis for 
tudy of Oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain 
‘ciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of some of. 
: important thinkers and schools of Oriental philosophy and through 
tison of Oriental and western philosophical views and cultural ideals. 
First semester. MWF, 11. 


PEs OF Eruicat Turory. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of some repre- 
'solutions for the main problems of moral theory. The course is 
|for students interested in thinking critically about ordinary beliefs 
ig conduct. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


MLOSOPHY OF THE StaTE. Mr. Sayre. A critical investigation of such 
olitical concepts as: the state, society, the individual, freedom, law, 
ty, property, etc. The course will emphasize applications to currently 
§ systems; it is therefore designed for the student who is keenly 
the clashes in ideals around him and who is willing to push syste- 
to the roots of these clashes. 3 units. Second semester. LELESNG: 
ADINGs IN Puttosopuy. Staff. A course consisting of readings, papers, 
‘Teports. The material is designed to enrich a student’s knowledge 
»phical literature and to aid him to integrate his work in the field 
late it to the material of other fields. The content of the course may 
tding to the needs of those enrolled and may be repeated for credit 
te Junior and Senior years for a total of 6 hours. The course is 
‘open only to those concentrating in philosophy. Permission of the 
4s required for registration. 1-3 units. Each semester. Arranged. 
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151. SoME REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHIES OF Lire. Mr. Jones. A sti 
some detail of several different world views which have become a part 
heritage of the western mind. Among the writers considered are 
Augustine, and Dante. To be given if there is sufficient demand. 3 
(Omitted in 1948-49.) 


152. THe NinereentH Century. Mr. Jones. A study of the main a 
of rgth century thought and of their reflection in the literature, the h 
and the social movements of the period. The impact of science on re 
the conflict between individualism and collectivism, and the developm 
naturalism and romanticism are among the movements considered. 

given if there is sufficient demand. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


153. Pxuitosopny oF Science. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of the bas 
cepts and methods underlying contemporary scientific thought. Th 
cepts of space, time, matter, energy, empirical method, etc. will be ex: 
critically with special emphasis on current anti-Newtonian theory. 3 
Second semester. MWF, 8. 


154. ConTEMPorARY PuitosopHy. Mr. Iredell. A study of conten 
philosophic thought through some of the main modern thinkers with 
reference to the dominant ideas of the civilization of today. Prere 
Philosophy 55 or 57, or such previous work as will provide an eq 
grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
IV-53. InTRopucTION To PutLosopuy. Mr. Barrett. Second semester, M 


IV-57. Loctc. Mr. Barrett. First semester. MWF, 11. | 
IV-159. History oF Ipgas. Mr. Barrett. First semester. TTA, 10 
hour arranged. | 


IV-160. ConTemporary Puitosopuy. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. / 
and an hour arranged. 
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Physical Education 


gram of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
it a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
} of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic practices 
omote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop- 
nd recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
’s well being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 


SUGGESTED CONCENTRATION FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS OF PuysicaL EpucaTIon 


rogram, followed by a year of work in the Claremont Graduate 
vill qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
education. It will also qualify the student for advanced work in 
erapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Suggestions for special 
in the related fields are given on page 79. 


N Year: Biology 1, English 1, Physical Education 5, Speech and 
sae, 


RE YEAR: Zoology 60, Education 53, Psychology 51 or 53, Sociology 
2, Speech and Dramatics 61. 


EAR: Zoology 121, Music 53, Physical Education 123, 124, 129, 119 
, Psychology 107. 


EAR: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 130 (women), Psychology 


tion to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are required. 
ested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportunity 
technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 
ng knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for students 
graduate research in physical education. 

credit Camp Counselor’s training course for women is held for a 
period immediately following Commencement. This course aims to 
ts members with experience and skills useful in summer camps, 
ds, and other activities of community recreation. 


THEORY 


ont is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities per 
during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit per 
during his Junior and Senior years. 


WLEs OF Hearrurut Livinc. Staff. An introduction to general 
‘ealing with the meaning and significance of physical, mental, and 
Ith as related to the individual and to society. Important phases of 
nal health problem. Constructive methods of promoting the health 
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of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems o} 
students and young people generally. Women, 3 units, first semesi 
Shurtz, MWF, 11. Men, 2 units, second semester, Staff, arranged. 


11ga-119gb. TECHNIQUE oF TEACHING Puystcat Epucation Activiti 
Amling and Staff. 3 units. Given in alternate years. MWF, 8. ( 


in 1948-49.) 


123. Nature AND Function oF Pray. Miss Cawthorne. The } 
interpretation of play and the function of play in growth, developn 
social adjustment. Methods of leadership and organization of play 
to bring out moral habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 


TTA, 8. 


124. Community Recreation. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the 
zation of the school and the public playground, the types of leaders 
types of activities best suited for various age periods. a 
technique of organizing the recreation center. Organization of le 
Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Second semester. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


126. Community Heattu. Miss Shurtz. A brief survey of the fields 
munity and public health dealing with the health of people as a gri 
with the social and governmental activities which are concerned with) 
mental control and health promotion. Hygiene and the correlation of, 
health teaching program. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 
129. Kurnegstotocy. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and | 
mechanism, and their relation to problems of bodily developm 
eficiency. Prerequisite, Anatomy. 3 units. Second semester. MWF: 


130a, 130b. Tue History anp Tracuine oF Dance. Miss Burt. At 
the problems and techniques of presentation of rhythms for those f; 
for recreational leadership or for teaching at the elementary or hig! 
level. The first semester includes the historical background of both | 
contemporary dance and the theory and practice of teaching folk dan’ 
second semester includes a study of the creative process in dance, da| 
position, and the techniques of teaching contemporary dance. ix 
the instructor is required. One hour lecture, two hours laborati 
semester. 2 units. Arranged. | 
152. Puystcar Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of body meche! 
the causes, prevention, and correction of physical defects. Laborat¢ 
includes methods of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequi 
3 units. First semester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-r0. 


; <a ‘ 
154. Principtes oF Puystcat Epucation. Mr. Nixon. Limited té 
preparing to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second semester. M/ 
1gia-1gtb. TEcHNIQgUE oF TEACHING PuysicaL Epucation. The a 
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s devoted mainly to methods in teaching and supervising athletics. 
Seniors only. 2 units. Arranged. 


MEN 


mts engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
g to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exami- 
and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permitted 
men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical develop- 
nd physical efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the 
1ent are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, 
icy in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
d in one team game. 


allowing physical education activities are carried on under supervision 
Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, boxing, 
€ exercises, cross country running, dancing, football, golf, gymnastics, 
1g, tennis, touch football, track and field athletics, tumbling, volley- 
er polo, weight lifting, wrestling. Fees as indicated are required each 
of those who select archery ($1.50), fencing ($15.00), golf ($10.00). 
tudent obtains credit in the required courses listed below by partici- 
1 activities selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the 
g paragraph. 
ollege program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of the 
of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate in 
: strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the College 
1 indicating that the individual is physically fit for such participation. 


uysicaL Epucation Activirizs. The Staff. Required, Freshman 
unit. Arranged. 


?HysicaL Epucation Activitiss. The Staff. Required of Freshmen 
ig Military Science. % unit. Arranged. 


Puysicat Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
‘unit. Arranged. 


| Puystca, Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Sopho- 
‘ttaking military. 4 unit. Arranged. 


>». Puystca, Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Junior 
unit. Arranged. 


} J J 
). Puystcat Epucation Activitiss. The Staff. Required, Senior 


‘unit. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


‘land physical examination is given all entering students with subse- 
sture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as the result 


ae a 
= 
= 
ates 
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of these examinations. Participation in a fundamental activity is requi 
semester of the Freshman year. Students may have freedom of ele| 
other activities in so far as medical and physical examinations warr 
must include during the Freshman and Sophomore years one individy 
and one semester of either tap, folk, or contemporary dance. The pai 
a swimming achievement test is required for graduation. It should : 
pleted by the end of the Sophomore year. | 


f 
; 


ACTIVITY | 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduati( 
unit is credited for r1a-b, Fundamentals, which includes courses 01 
to teach the basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaue| 


may be earned by participation in other activities. 


FUNDAMENTALS: contemporary dance, swimming, individual By! 
group gymnastics. | 


Team Sports: basketball, baseball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. | 


InprvipuaL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riding, 
swimming. 


Dancinc: contemporary, tap, folk. 


11a-11b. Funpamentats. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. | 
Arranged. 
12a-12b. Sports or Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. | 
Arranged. 


63a-63b. Puystcat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, So) 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. | 
64a-64b. Puysica Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, So) 
year. % unit. Arranged. | 


115a-115b. Puystcat Enucation Activities. The Staff. Required] 
year. ¥% unit. Arranged. | 
11za-117b. PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required: 
year. 44 unit. Arranged. | 

* * * 


A non-credit Counselor Training Camp is held each year ima‘ 
following Commencement. See page 79. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


II-80. Husrory or THE Dancer. Miss Richardson. First semester. is 
hours. 
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: Physics 


4 


imum concentration program in physics includes 24 units of upper 
physics, Mathematics I, 65, 151, and Chemistry I. Additional work 
, mathematics, chemistry, German, engineering drawing, and 
ve geometry is recommended. A minimum concentration program 
cs will normally be elected by those who plan to use physics in 
‘ion with training in some other field, and who do not plan to do 
_work in physics. 

lent who plans to do graduate work in physics will be expected to 
nits of upper division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and not less 
units selected from Mathematics 152, 185, 210, and 119. The student 
be expected to establish a good foundation in chemistry and to 
a reading knowledge of German. Courses in descriptive geometry 
neering drawing are recommended. 


idents concentrating in physics will consult with the physics staff 
2ir concentration examination during the first week of their senior 


NTRODUCTION To PrysicaL Science. Mr. Fryer. A non-mathematical 
tended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fundamental 
ries and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by 
5 experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed from 
of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5.00 each 
3 units. MWF, 10. 


| Generar Puysics. Mr. Fowler. A study of the phenomena and laws 
nics, wave motion, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This 
designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
le is planned especially for those students who expect to continue 
1 physics, chemistry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite, Mathe- 
-1b preceding or accompanying the course. 4 units. Laboratory fee 


TAS, ro. Laboratory MTW or F, 1:15-4:05. 


AT AND THERMopyNamics. Mr. Fryer. A course dealing with the 
_ of thermodynamics and the theory of heat. The first and second 
hermodynamics and their application to liquids, vapors, and gases 
aphasized. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 2 units. Second 


i MW, 11. 


Mecuantcs. Kinematics, dynamics, and statics of particles and 
‘'€s with applications to problems of physics and engineering. Pre- 
‘Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


'. Exgcrricrry anp Macnetism. Mr. Fryer. A course in the theory 
ity and electromagnetism. Emphasis will be placed on the funda- 
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mental laws of electrostatics and electrodynamics, electrical circuit the 
introductory electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite, Physics 51, 
matics 151 preceding or accompanying the course. 3 units. ITAS, 8 


142a-142b. ExectricaL MrasurEMENTs. Mr. Fryer. Laboratory in « 
and electromagnetic measurements. Prerequisite, Physics 141 prece 
accompanying this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. M or T,7 


153. Optics. Mr. Fowler. The fundamentals of geometrical optics. 
and applications of physical optics with emphasis upon the pheno 
interference, diffraction and polarization of light. Prerequisite, Ph: 
Mathematics 65. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


154. Opticat Measurements. Experimental study of phenomena 
metrical and physical optics. Laboratory to accompany Physics 153. 
First semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. 


155. Atomic Structure. Mr. Fowler. An introduction to modern 
of atomic and nuclear structure, elementary particles, and radiatio 
requisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65; Physics 141 recommended. 
Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


156. ApvaNncep Puysics Lasoratory. Experimental study of selected 
discussed in Physics 155. Laboratory to accompany Physics 155. 1 unit 
semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. 


rgta-rgtb. Matematica, Puysics. Mr. Fowler. Applications of 
matics to selected subjects in classical and quantum physics. Pret 
approval of the instructor. 3 units. Arranged. | 


198a, 198b. ApvANcED SEMINAR IN Science. Mr. Mason. ‘The achic 
and problems of the natural sciences with special reference to thi 
unity and future promise. Guest speakers from California Institute | 
nology will participate in the course. Open only to seniors concenti 
science on recommendation of their department. 2 units. Th, 4:15-5: 
! 

* * * | 

The Claremont Graduate School announces that graduate courses it 
at the California Institute of Technology in Pasadena are available ( 
consent of the instructor) to properly qualified students in the C’ 
Graduate School, upon recommendation of the student’s adviser. _ | 
| 

| 
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Psychology 


oncentrating in psychology are required to take either 53 or 54, and 
of upper division courses including 194. As a part of the latter 
nt, 6 units may be offered from the following courses: Biology 112, 
21, Government 160, Mathematics 194, Sociology 152. Training in 
hysics, chemistry, French and German is recommended for students 
to do graduate work in psychology. Psychology 51 or 53 is pre- 
io all further work in the department with the exception of Psy- 
or and 102. Child Psychology may be taken concurrently with 


InTRoDUCTION To PsycHoLocy. Staff. Fundamental facts and 
of consciousness and behavior. The relation of the nervous system 
processes and action. Practical applications in various fields. 3 units. 
ons. MWF, 9, 10. (A section of 51a is offered the second semester, 
and a section of 51b is offered the first semester, MWF, 11.) 


InTRopucTory PsycHoLocy wiTH LazoraTory. Staff. Similar to 

xcept that there are two lectures and one two-hour laboratory period. 
written up outside of laboratory time. Laboratory fee $1.50 each 
Three lecture sections, MW, 11; WF, 9; ITh, 10. Laboratory 
[TW or Th, 1:15-3:05. 


Lazoratory Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis. This is the laboratory work in 
ibove, and may be taken by those who have taken or are taking 
or the equivalent. Required of psychology majors. 1 unit. Same 
d fee as for 53a, 53b. 


PsycHotocy wit APppLicaTions To Business. Mr. Berg. A course 
rimarily for students majoring in economics who do not anticipate 
itional work in psychology. A grounding in pertinent psychological 
is followed by a study of the applications of these principles to 
it problems, advertising, market research, public opinion polling, 
rerequisites. Students completing course 55 would be allowed to 
mced courses in psychology with consent of the instructor. Not 
idents taking Psychology 51 or 53. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


HoLocicaL Statistics. Mr. Holland. An introductory course 
9 acquaint the student with the statistics most commonly encoun- 
eports of psychological experiments. Interpretation of results is 
1 rather than computation. Recommended for psychology majors. 
ory fee. Students who take Economics 158 may not register for 
Cunit. First semester. Th, 2:7 5-4:05. 


HOLocicaL Statistics. Mr. Holland. Sampling statistics with 
n the design of experiments. Advanced correlational methods and 
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factor analysis. Training in the computation of statistical indices. Pr 
Psychology 101. No laboratory fee. Students who take Economics 
not register for credit. 2 units. Second semester. Class, Th, 1:15; |, 


Th, 2:15-4:05. 


103. Inprvipuat Dirrerences. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature a 
of individual differences and their causes as determined by objective 
Age, sex, and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and c1 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are consider 
3 units. First semester. TThS, 10. 


107. EpucaTionaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Perkins. Practical applicatio 
chology to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and n 
principal features of the learning process. 3 units. First semester. ! 
(Omitted in 1948-49.) 


108. Cxttp Psycuotocy. Mr. Holland. An intensive survey of ph 
mental growth and development. Particular attention will be given t 
of child training and to the hygiene of growth. 3 units. Second 
MWF, 9. 


117. PHystoLocicaL AND ComParATIVE PsycHotocy. Mr. Berg. An 
tion of the physiological mechanisms of behavior in man and animal 
First semester. TTh, 8 and arranged. 


118. EXPERIMENTAL Psycuotocy. Mr. Holland. Lectures and ( 
of the principles of scientific method used in psychological inv 
Leading experiments in the history of psychology. 3 units. Seconc 
TTA, 8 and arranged. ? 


135. Personatiry Apyusrment. Mr. Holland. Physiological, : 
psychological determinants of personality. Special problems of : 
and the ways in which these may be resolved. Students who f 
Psychology 132, Psychology 162, or Scripps [V-111 may not take | 
for credit. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


154. Soctat Psycrotocy. Mr. Holland. Mental processes underl 
order and progress; collective forms of behavior. 3 units. First 
MWF, 9. | 


156. Mentat Tests. Mr. Berg. A study of the principles and 1 
mental testing. 3 units. First semester. Laboratory fee $2.00. I 
after 1948, Psychology 101. MF, 11, and laboratory W, 2:15-4:05. | 


158. Menrat Txsts Practicum. Mr. Berg. Diagnostic use 4 
interpretation of psychological tests. Prerequisite, Psychology 156. | 
tory fee. 3 units. Second semester. W, 3:15 and arranged. | 
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sNORMAL PsycHotocy. Mr. Berg. The classification and symptoma- 
mental disorders; contributions to the understanding of the normal 
ty; psychological concepts underlying diagnosis, therapy and care. 
Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


tor Reapinc Course. Mr. Ellis. A course designed to supplement 
srate the different courses offered to meet the concentration require- 
psychology and to prepare students for the comprehensive examina- 
quired of seniors who are concentrating in psychology. 2-4 units. 
semester. 7, 3:15 and arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


GrowTH AND DEvELOPMENT oF THE Cup. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
ry Psychology. Year course. MWF, 11. 


PsycHoLocy OF Prrsonatity. Mrs. Hawk. Prerequisite, Elementary 
zy. First semester. TTAS, 20. 


Cup Stupy In THE Nursery Scuoor. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
ry Psychology and IV-rro. Year course. MW, 2:15 and arranged 
the Nursery School. 


Menta Testinc. Mrs. Hawk. Prerequisite, Elementary Psychology. 
rse. TTh, 9 and arranged hour. 


Nursery ScHoor Procepure. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, [V-112. Year 
AW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


PsycHoLocy or Exceptionat Cuitpren. Mrs. Hawk. Prerequisite, 
ty Psychology. Second semester. TTh, 10 and arranged hour. 


HYSIOLOGICAL Psycuotocy. Mr. Caster. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


Religion 


planning to concentrate in religion must take the following lower 
ourses or their equivalents: Religion 1, 2, and 65; History 1, and 
ly 55- Twenty-four hours of upper-division work, of which eighteen 
in the field of religion, are required. Among the minimum of 
the following, totaling fifteen hours, are considered essential: ror, 
141, and 191. Six units of upper-division courses may be taken in 
d fields of English, government, history, philosophy, psychology, and 


's transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year may 
te in religion if lower division requirements have been met prior to 
or can be met during the Junior year. 
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1. THe RELIGION OF THE OLp TEstaMENT. Mr. Cuninggim and M1 
Rohr. A course designed as a general introduction to Old Testament 
The developing beliefs and practices of Hebrew religion will be cons: 
in their historical sequence, beginning with the patriarchal period and e 
with Judaism of the second century before Christ. 3 units. First sen 
Three sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 10. 


2. Tue RELIGION oF THE NEw TesTaMENT. Mr. Cuninggim and M1 
Rohr. A course designed as a general introduction to New Test 
religious ideas. Attention will first be given to the teaching of Jesus, fol 
by a study of the message of Paul and a consideration of the deve 
religious views of the early Christian community. 3 units. Second sen 


Three sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 10. 


65a, 65b. Great PERsoNaLitizs IN CuristiAN History. Mr. von Ro 
survey of the development of Christian beliefs as reflected in the thou; 
some of the outstanding representatives of the Christian tradition. A 
persons studied during the first semester will be Paul, Augustine, Frar 
Assisi, and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester Er: 
Luther, Calvin, George Fox, and John Wesley. 3 units. MWF, ro. 


ror. Prtosopuy oF Reticion. Mr. von Rohr. A course for the g 
student, aiming to clarify problems of religion confronting the modern 
Discussion will center around such topics as the existence and nature of 
the nature of man, the problem of evil, and the questions of praye 
immortality. 3 units. First semester. Th, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


102. Conremporary Reticious THoucut. Mr. Cuninggim. A syst 
investigation of some of the significant movements in present-day Ch 
thinking in both Europe and America. Major writings, reflective of v 
points of view, will be read and discussed. 3 units. Second semeste 


7:30-9:30 p.m. 


107. Lire AND TEACHINGs oF Jesus. Mr. Cuninggim. A specialized st 
the contents of the four Gospels. Beginning with an analysis of the av 
records and their reliability, attention will be given to the facts and tf 
concerning the life of Jesus, followed by a consideration of the contet 
purpose of his teaching. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 38. | 


| 
141. Curtstian Ernics. Mr. Cuninggim. A general introduction 
ethical principles of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, studied in the li 
their historical development. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. | 
142. CHRIsTIANITy AND Mopern Society. Mr. Cuninggim. A study | 
tensions which Christianity faces in its application to problems of the p¢ 
economic, and social orders. Roles of both the Christian individual at 
Christian group will be considered. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 


fh. 
rt. 
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CaTHOLICIsM AND Protestantism. Mr. von Rohr. A study of the 
cant similarities and differences in the two major strains of the Christian 
jon. Attention will first be given to an understanding of Roman Catholic 
; and practices, followed by a study of Protestantism in both its original 
iodern forms. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


PsycHoLocy oF Reticion. Mr. Cuninggim. An investigation of the 
es of religious experience in the light of the conclusions of modern 
logies. Both individual and group religious behavior will be studied. 
s. Second semester. MWF, 2:15. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


1gtb. Apvancep Reapincs In Reticion. Staff. An independent reading 
mm for students concentrating in the field of religion. 3 units. Arranged, 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


. Livine RELIGIONS oF THE WorLp. Mr. H ogue. Year course. TTh, 8, 
ranged hour. 


mance Languages and Literatures 


ntration in the Romance Languages is designed for students who are 
ng to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of foreign 
, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the cultures 
ed. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be found very 
|. A reading examination administered by the department is a normal 
uisite for admission to courses on literature. 

tudent planning to concentrate in a single Romance Language is 
ed to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in the language 
d. Work in this language should, if possible, have been started before 
ig college. 

a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 36 hours 
er division work are required. 

lents who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are urged to 
ork in at least one other language of the group. 

ted subjects recommended for students concentrating in the department: 
a Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, History of 
lusic Appreciation. 


FRENCH 


‘ses for concentration: Any courses numbered over 100. Of the courses 
literature, French 103 should be taken first and French 155, 156 last. 


Erementary. Miss Marburg. Essentials of grammar; drill in pro- 
tion, speaking and writing. Introductory readings from carefully graded 
Outside reading assignments adapted to the needs and interests of the 
ual student. Superior achievement in this course may admit to upper 


a work. 6 units. MWF, 11; TTAS, 8. 
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sta-51b. InrermepiaTe. Mr. Bart. A course designed for those studen 
have completed two years of high school French, or a three-unit year 
in a college. Grammar review; extensive reading of modern French tex 
side reading assignments. Superior achievement in this course may ad 
upper division work. Not open to students who have completed Fre 
3 units. MWF, 9. ) 


81a-81b. ApvaNncep INTERMEDIATE. Mr. Bart. A course designed for st 
who have completed French 3, French 51, or for freshmen who ha 
three or more years of high school French. Conducted in French as 
possible. Composition; conversation; extensive reading of modern 
individual outside readings with written reports in French. 3 units. T; 


103a, 103b. LireraTuRE oF THE NineTEENTH Century. Mr. Bart. A 
of romanticism, realism, and other movements of the period. The 
authors and their works will be studied in relation to the background 
period—political, economic, artistic. The development of thought will 
considered. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


121a, 121b. FRrENcH-CanapIAN Literature. Miss Wagner. Historical 
ground, folklore, art, poetry, literature of French Canada as seen in its 
plays, essays, and poems. All the reading material is in French. Disc 
will be a combination of French and English. This course should be of 
interest to students of American culture. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


141a-141b. ApvANCED CONVERSATION AND Composition. Miss Marbi 
course conducted entirely in French. Development of fluent and accur 
of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisitio 
correct pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spoken la 
developed in part through participation in the class activities of native 
ers. Open to students who have completed French 81 or equivalent. 
nates with French 153. 3 units. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1948-49.) | 


153a, 153b. LrreraTuRE oF THE SEVENTEENTH Century. Miss M 
Intensive study of the great masters of the French classical age: Cc 
Moliére, Racine. Lesser study of Descartes, Pascal, La Rochefoucat 
Fontaine, and others. Historical background; lectures; reading assigr 


written reports in French. Alternates with French 141. 3 units. M Wl 


155. LiTerATuRE oF THE Renaissance. Mr. Bart. After a brief consic 
of French Medieval Literature, the major authors, works and movem 
the French Renaissance will be considered: Rabelais, Montaigne, Hun 
the Reformation, etc. The material will be related to the other aspects 
Renaissance in France and the rest of Europe. There will be a rapid: 


of the Seventeenth Century at the end. Second semester. 3 units. MJ 


156. LirerATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. Bart. The! 


authors, works and movements of the Age of Enlightenment; Monte 
Voltaire, Rousseau, the philosophes, etc. The history of ideas will b 
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stress, but the material will also be related to the broad framework of 
riod. There will be a rapid review of the nineteenth century at the end. 
emester. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


(57b. CoNTEMPORARY FRENCH Literature. Miss Marburg. Class study 
standing works in the fields of the novel, drama, and poetry; supple- 
J by individual reports on outside readings. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


FrencH REApINGs, ComposITION, AND CoNvErRSATION. Mrs. Glenn. Year 
_ TTA, ro and an hour arranged. 


SurvEY OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION AND Literature. Mrs. Glenn. Year 


MWF, 11. 


From RoussEau To Zora. Mrs. Glenn. Year course. MWF, 10. 


ITALIAN 


9. Evementary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar with 
emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. 
ough grounding in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recommended. 
. (Omitted in 1948-49.) 


SPANISH 


ses for concentration: Any courses numbered over roo. Of the courses 
literature, Spanish 113, 114 should be taken first. For concentration in 
d of Latin American Civilization see page 73. 


. Erementary. Miss Husson. First semester: Essentials of gram- 
ronunciation, speaking and writing; readings from easy modern texts. 
semester: Continued drill in grammar; extensive reading of more 
ed texts; conversation. This course is normally followed by Spanish 91; 
t, superior achievement may admit to upper division work. 6 units. 


mel Ths, 8. 


» Inrermepiate. Miss Husson. A course designed for students who 
mpleted two years of high school Spanish, or a three-unit year course 
lege. Conducted in Spanish, as far as possible. Grammar review: 
e reading of modern texts; outside readings; written reports in Spanish. 
ly followed by Spanish 91, but superior achievement may admit to 
livision work. Not open to students who have completed Spanish 13. 


_ MWF, 10. 


Apvancep IntrermepiATE. Mr. Crowell and Miss Husson. A course 
d for students who have completed Spanish 13, Spanish 71, or for 
n who have had three or more years of high school Spanish. Con- 
in Spanish as far as possible. Composition; conversation; extensive 
of modern texts; individual outside readings with written reports in 
+ 3.units. 2 sections. TTAS, 9. 
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113. Mopern Spanish THeatre. Miss Husson. Study of the works 
leading Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading of 
plays in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in S 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 


114. Mopern Spanish Nover. Miss Husson. Study of the principal $ 
prose works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the novel. 
sive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 units. | 
semester. TITAS, 10. 


151a-151b. ADVANCED CONVERSATION AND Composition. Mr. Crow 
course conducted entirely in Spanish. Development of fluent and ai 
use of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisi 
a correct pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spok 
guage developed in part through participation in the class activities of 
speakers. Open to students who have completed Spanish 91 or equi 
3 units. MWF, ro. 


171a, 171b. Spanish LirERATURE From 1140 To 1650. Mr. Crowell. Re 
from selected masterpieces from earliest times through the Golden Age 
ducted in Spanish. First semester: Poema de mio Cid, El Libro de buer 
La Celestina, Los Romances, La novela. Second semester: Cervantes, r 
from the Quijote and Novelas ejemplares; some typical dramas of L 
Vega, Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. 3 
MWFE, 8. 


173a, 173b. Mexican Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of : 
works from colonial times to the present day. Extensive outside read 
the literature and on the history and culture. Individual written rer 
Spanish. First semester: The Colonial Period and the Nineteenth C 
Second semester: Contemporary Mexico from 1910 on. 3 units. All 


with 175. TF, 2:15-3:30. 


175a, 175b. Spanis American Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class si 
outstanding literary works of Hispanic South America. Extensive | 
readings; individual reports in Spanish. 3 units. Alternates wil 
(Omitted in 1948-49.) : | 

| 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-55. SpanisH Reapincs, ComposiTION, AND CoNnvERSATION. Mrs. Lami 
course. MWF, ro. : 


1-155. Survey or Spanish Lrrerature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. M ] 

* * * : 

In the Romance field the graduate work offered under the Cli 

Graduate School centers on the following periods of the literature: - 

Old French. 17th Century, 18th Century, r9th Century, Contemporary 

Spanish: Pre-Golden Age, Golden Age, Spanish and Spanish Ame! 
rgth Century, and Contemporary Period. 
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Sociology 


rements for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the Sopho- 
year, and 24 units of upper division courses in sociology, or in sociology 
ychology, at least 18 of which must be sociology. (For pre-social work 
tration see page 80.) 


ymmended courses: Students concentrating in sociology will find it 
le to take, in their Freshman and. Sophomore years, the following 
; Government 51 or Political Economy 1, History 1, Economics 51, 
logy 51 or 53, Economics 57. 


logy 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in sociology for 
ts who expect to take only one year of sociology. For students planning 
xtensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two higher numbered 
sr courses will meet the “year course” requirement. 


foreign language is required, but students expecting to do social work 
Pacific Southwest are urged to take Spanish. 


iTRODUCTORY SocioLocy. Staff. Man’s cultural heritage and collective 
x. The origin, structure, and functioning of human groups, and their 
personality and cultural development. The principal social processes, 
; competition, conflict, cooperation, and assimilation. Results of social 
. Not open to Freshmen. 3 units. First semester. Three sections. 


8,9; MWF, 11. 


CIAL ProsteMs. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the major problems in present- 
ciety, such as poverty, crime, feeble-mindedness, insanity, race 
usm, family disorganization, labor strife, population pressure, and 
on. Intended to follow Sociology 51 for students who plan to take only 
ar of sociology. Not recommended for students who intend to take 
specialized courses such as Race Relations, Criminology, etc. Pre- 
€, Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. TTAS, 8, 9. 


ociaL Wexrare. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the various fields of social 
nd the major techniques used. Includes case work, family welfare, 
velfare, clinics, the visiting teacher, institutional care of juvenile 
ents, medical and psychiatric case work, group work, public relief 
tration, social settlements, and community organization. A descriptive, 
rofessional course. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. First semester. 


RIMINOLOGY AND Penotocy. Mr. Baber. Types of criminal behavior. 
king of the criminal; causative factors. Changing interpretations of 
Methods of dealing with criminals through the police, courts, prisons, 
mn, and parole. Special treatment of juvenile delinquents; preventive 
8. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


152 Courses of Instruction 


109. Marriacz aNp THE Famity. Mr. Baber. Factors involved in 
selection and the husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Adju: 
of marriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Anal 
the factors promoting family disorganization; measures seeking to co 
the social values of family life. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 
First semester. MWF, 9. : 


110. Race Rexations. Mr. Baber. Concepts of race and culture. The 
of race contact and the development of race consciousness and ¢ 
patterns. The experience of several nations with racial minorities, 
emphasis upon American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Ori 
Some areas and trends of prejudice and discrimination. Prerequisite, So 
51. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. : 
111. PopuLaTion AND Micration Prostems. Mr. Scaff. Factors influ 
population growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an incr 
static, or declining population. The significance of the rates of increase 
different racial, economic, or social elements of the population. Su; 
policies for controlling the quantity and quality of the population. Tre 
internal migration, especially to the Pacific Coast. Prerequisite, Sociol 
or sufficient background in the other social sciences to satisfy the ins! 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. | 


152. Socta Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature ‘ 
social origin. The evolution of social control and its increasing com 
due to the acceleration of social change in modern culture. Society's: 
of creating and maintaining its social patterns, through law, public o 
propaganda, education, religion, rewards, etc. Individual control versu: 
control. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. | 
Second semester. MWF, 1:15. (Omitted in 1948-49.) | 


153. THEortEs oF Soca, Rerorm. Mr. Scaff. A study of various pt 
for social reconstruction including: The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, | 
Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy. An investigation of conten! 
experiments in social reorganization; the British Labor Movement, the’ 
Regime, Soviet Russia, and the Cooperative movement at home and | 
Prerequisite, Sociology 51. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 unit: 
semester. MWF, 10. | 


154. DEvELOPMENT oF SociaL THoucut. Mr. Scaff. A brief survey’ 
growth of social thought through the ages, noting contributions by pi 
cultures, ancient civilizations, and the middle ages. The transition fror: 
thought to sociology. A study of the leading sociologists and their chief 
butions to an understanding of society. Comparison of different sch: 
thought and their methods of interpreting social data. Prerequisite, S¢: 


51. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. M 


1gta-rg1b. Socrat Investication. Mr. Baber. Methods of investigat 
research as applied to both individual and group work. The effective: 
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of social data. Observation and analysis of the work of various social 
s and programs. Individual projects for some; supervised field experi- 
n selected agencies) for others, according to the interests and needs of 
dent. Open only to seniors with the written permission of the instructor. 
. Arranged. 


Speech and Dramatics 


ements for concentration: 


Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 32, 51 (at least two units), 
‘six units), and History 1, in fulfillment of which requirements transfer 
s may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges. 


Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 134 (six units), 155 (six 
160, and Scripps II-150 or English ro4b and 192. 


yin at least one modern language (preferably French) in addition to 
is recommended. 


comprehensive examination the books on a supplementary reading 


be included. 


ition to the comprehensive examination, a demonstration of creative 
in the field of concentration is required. 


tion to the required work in the Speech and Dramatics concentration, 
owing offerings are suggested as suitable electives, the choice among 
epending on the student’s particular interests: Lower Division: Art 
nd 51a-51b; Music 53a-53b; Speech and Dramatics 52a-52b; Scripps 
nglish 50, 58, 64. Upper Division: Art 105a-105b; Music 103a-103b; 
| Education 130; Spanish 113: French 153a-153b; Scripps I-151; Speech 
amatics 112a-112b, 131a-131b; English 111, 151. 


Voicz anp Diction. Mr. Scott. Study of the mechanics of voice 
ion and of the elements of English phonetics. Practice designed to 
good voice and diction. Permission of the instructor required for 
jon. 2 units. MW, zo. 


» Ptay Propuction. Mrs. Allen. Directed study in play production, 
acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit of credit 
granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under direction, or 
irs of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of rehearsal 
ical work combined. Not more than two units of credit may be 
‘im any one year. A total of eight units of credit may be applied 
graduation. 


FUNDAMENTALS oF SpeEcH. Mr. Scott. Exercise in voice develop- 
d platform deportment.. Training in analysis of subjects, selection and 
nent of material, psychological adaptation of material and treatment 
tc audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


154 Courses of Instruction : 


53a, 536. Principces oF INTERPRETATIVE Reapine. Mr. Scott. Study ¢ 
technique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application oj 
technique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTA,10, 


55a, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Departs. Mr. Scott. Study of the prin 
of argumentation and practical application of these principles in class de 


Debate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2:15-3, 
57. INTRODUCTION To Drama. For description see English 57. | 


61a, 6rb. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LiTERATURE. Mys. | 
An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art. A study of th, 
of acting and principles of stage behavior. Pantomime and improvisati 
develop concentration, observation, imagination, coordination, and cc! 
Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be studied with empha) 
interpretation. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


t12a-112b. Praywritinc. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with | 
vised practice in this technique. A study will be made of the structur| 
style of significant plays for their light on the problems of the begi 
playwright. Permission of instructor required. Alternates with Speecl 
Dramatics 160. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1948-49.) | 


131a-131b. Apvancep Spercu. Mr. Scott. Training in the constructio 
delivery of formal addresses. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics | 
equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 9. 


134a, 134b. Reapinc or Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott. Intensive! 
of a limited number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic val: 
character and plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. | 
programs before the class. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 53 or e) 
lent. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


155a, 155b. SuaxespearE. Mr. Strathmann. For description see F: 
155a, 155b. | 


160a-160b. THEaTre Practice. Mrs. Allen. A survey of his 
grounds of stage forms and of contemporary production methods. A st! 
theories, problems, and techniques of production applied to plays of v 
types. Analysis of problems,confronting the theatre worker, in acting, | 
tion, design, criticism, and management. Practical experience in direc) 
short play. Advanced problems in the analysis and presentation of chal 
with concentration on styles of acting. Representative plays of various {! 
(Greek, Shakespearean, Restoration, Eighteenth Century, Modern) 
used for study and practice. 3 units. Alternates with Speech and Dra 
112. TTAS, 9. I 


' AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


: 
II-150. DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE AND THE Drama. Mr. Ferrall’ 
course. MWF, 11. i 


155 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 


(See map on opposite page) 


Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for freshman men. 
Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 

Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for upperclass men. 
Memorial Training Quarters for men. 
Swimming Pool. 

Smiley Hall, residence for men. 

Student Union, including student offices, cooperative store, be 
and lounges. 

Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 

Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 
Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 

Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 

Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
Carnegie Library. | | 
Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, great auditorium seating 
operated by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated ad 
Little Gymnasium. 

Big Gymnasium. ? | 
Frank P. Brackett Observatory. : 
Open-Air Theatre. 
Replica of original home of Pomona College. 
Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. ! 
Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals ani 
services; music studios and practice rooms. 
Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 
President’s House. | 
Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, pa 
public dining rooms. | 
Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 4 
Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. — 
Della Mulock Mudd Hall, residence for women. 
Florence-Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. | 
Maison Frangaise, residence for women majoring in French. 
Casa Espajfiola, residence for women majoring in Spanish. 
Heating Plant for the Associated Colleges. : 
Field House for women’s athletics. 


| 
Business Office for the Associated Colleges at Claremont. 
Library of Claremont Graduate School. 
Dispensary, office of Physician serving the Associated Colleges. | 
Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Amherst 
north of Foothill Blvd. : 

| 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1949-50 


First SEMESTER 


SEPTEMBER 16, FRIDAY Residence halls open for new student 
I2 noon 
Meeting of Joint Committee 


SEPTEMBER 16-19 Program for new students 

SEPTEMBER I7, SATURDAY Faculty Meeting, ro a.m. 

SEPTEMBER 19, Monpay Conference Day and Registration fo: 
students 

SEPTEMBER 20, 21 Registration for returning students. Re 


TuEspAy AND WepNEsDAy _halls open for returning students 


SEPTEMBER 22, THurspAY _ First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, II a.m. 


Ocroser 6, THURSDAY Last day for entering courses 
OcToBER 13, THURSDAY Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a 
OcrToBer 31, Monpay First low grade report due 
NovEMBER 3, THURSDAY Final day for withdrawal from classes v 
penalty 
NovEMBER 23, WepNEspAY ‘Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 p.m. 
NovemMBeER 28, Monpay Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 
DEcEMBER 5, Monpay Second low grade report due | 
| 
DECEMBER 17, SATURDAY Christmas vacation begins at noon | 
JANUARY 4, WEDNESDAY Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
JANUARY 14, 16, 17 Comprehensive Examinations. Seniors 
comprehensives excused from all classe 
JANUARY 21, SATURDAY Last day of classes ! 
| 
JANUARY 25, WEDNESDAY Final examinations begin | 
FEBRUARY I, WEDNESDAY Final examinations end | 


FEBRUARY 4, SATURDAY First semester ends 


COLLEGE 


ry 6, Monpay 


RY 6, 7 


AY AND TUESDAY 
ay 8, WEDNESDAY 


xy 9, [THURSDAY 


ry 22, WEDNESDAY 
18, SATURDAY 
20, Monpay 


22, WEDNESDAY 


25, SATURDAY 

, Monpay 

9, SATURDAY 

| SATURDAY 
TUESDAY 
SUNDAY 

‘WEDNESDAY 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 

_THurspay 
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CALENDAR FOR 1949-50 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Opening day for classes at Scripps College, 
Pomona students enrolled in Scripps courses 
are expected to attend. 


Registration 


Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 


Opening Convocation of Second semester, 11 
a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 
Matriculation Day 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Spring vacation begins, noon 
Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Last day of classes 

Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Associated Colleges Baccalaureate 
Examinations end 

Alumni Day 

Commencement 

Scholarship Committee Meeting 


Joint Committee Meeting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 
Rudolph J. Wig, President 
Arthur J. McFadden, Vice-President 
Paul Fussell, Vice-President 
Ernest E. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer 


TERM oF Orrice Expires JUNE, 1950 


y Chapman, Fullerton Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Madre 

rk Eversole, La Canada Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles 

Seaver, Los Angeles George W. Bryant, San Marino 
TERM oF Orricr Expires JUNE, 1951 

B. Himrod, Hollywood Yale B. Griffith, Santa Barbara 

McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 

: Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Angeles 
TERM OF OrFicr Expires JUNE, 1952 

Merrill, Long Beach Seeley G. Mudd, San Marino 

. Eastman, Hollywood Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 

Hahn, Pasadena Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 
Term oF OrFice Expires JUNE, 1953 

Sumner, Claremont Dell A. Schweitzer, La Crescenta 

[. Dole, Pomona Morris B. Pendleton, San Marino 


or Montgomery, Beverly Hills George R. Martin, Los Angeles 


TERM oF Office Expires JUNE, 1954 


Smith, Ojai Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles 

Conley, Pasadena Paul Fussell, Pasadena 

A. Johnson, San Marino Robert H. Craig, Puente 
Honorary MemsBers 

. Aplin, Highland Luther Freeman, Claremont 

4. Honnold, Los Angeles Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley 

Mason, Pasadena . David P. Barrows, Berkeley 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 


Managing Director, Claremont College 
President of the Alumni Association 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - 1901 
. Gates, 1901 - 1970 James A. Blaisdell, rgr0 - 1928 
Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - 1941 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


E. Witson Lyon 
Ernest E. JoNnEs 
MaryjorizE B. WoopForD 
WILLIAM V. SHANNON 
GLENN V. FULLER 
ALLEN F. Hawtey 
WituramM L. WHEATON 
Rosert R. CALLANDER 
Witu1AmM B. Himrop 
LuTHER J. Lex, Jr. 
Acnrs M. JoHNson 
Ina T, NipEr 

Louis B. Perry 

May C. Frank 
Lucitte G. McCartuy 


H. Max Hucus 


1949 - 1950 


E 
209 Sum 


in 
H. ar} 


Assistant T: 
Har; 


Assistant T 
Har} 


Har} 
Director of Alumni and Public R 
203 Sum 


Alumni S 
212 Sumz 


Director of News 
200 Sumr 


Assistant to the P. 
203 Sum 


Assistant to the P 
209 Sumr 


Executive Secretary to the P. 
209 Sumn 


Social Director, Women’s ‘ 
Harwooi 


Social Director, Men’s ( 


Eli P. Cla 


Director of Residenc 
M ut 


Director of Dinin 
Fra 


Superintendent of Buildings and C 
Harp 


| 


vl eat 


The Faculty 


Date denotes beginning of original term of service. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Witson Lyon 345 College Ave. 
lent, 1941. Myris 

University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., 
srsity of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; Litt.D., Occidental College. 


RayMonpD IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 
of the Faculty, and Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison 

dation, 1925. 

Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


ww SANDERS 739 Harvard Ave. 
of Students, and Dean of Admissions, 1942. 
Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


L. Beatty 

of Men, 1949. 

University of Tennessee; M.A., Cornell University; Doctoral Candidate, Stanford 
‘rsity. 


WALTON 
of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1949. 
Swarthmore College; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


T Marie 4342 Via Padova 
‘var, 1940. 

Pomona College. 

”, Davies 160 E. Foothill Blvd. 
ian, 1947. 


University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., 
rsity of Chicago. 


‘Love 220 W. Tenth St. 
nce Librarian, 1929. 
M.A., Stanford University. 


S. CoLTRIN 455 W. Twelfth St. 
e Physician, 1940. 

Pomona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Medicine, 
‘sity of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
Exchange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, Germany. 


Perry Eli P. Clark Hall 


or of Vocational Counseling and Placement, and Instructor in Economics, 1947. 
M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, University of California at Los Angeles. 


EMERITI 
\LA Berry 353 W. Eleventh St. 


us Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics. 1909. 
LA., Mount Holyoke College. 


12 The Faculty 


Frank Parkuurst BRACKETT 11044 Kling St., North He 


Emeritus Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Found 
Director of the Observatory. 1888. 
B.A., M.A., Sc.D., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Pomona College. 


BerNnarp Caren Ewer 706 Indian H 


Emeritus Professor of Psychology. 1916. 
B.A., M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Marion JEANETTE Ewinc 487 W. | 
Emeritus Assistant Librarian. 1912. | 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


CuHarces Tazsor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oa 
Emeritus Professor of Education. 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate study, 
University. 


JesstE EptrH Gipson Three Arch Bay, South 
Emeritus Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation. 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate study, | 
and Columbia Universities. 


Witu1aM Atwoop HI Lton 1293 Dartmou 


Emeritus Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation. 1 
B.S., Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Cyrit JURECKA 163 W. Elev 
Emeritus Assistant Professor of Art. 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


WituiaM Kirk 705 Indian Hi 


Emeritus Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation. 1922. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Exitiotr Curtis Lincotn 472 W. Te 
Emeritus Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation. 1924 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard Universit 


Ratpw Haine Lyman 357 W. Te 
Emeritus Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music. 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William — 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper an 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. D.Mus., Grinnell Coll 


Bruce McCu.tey 210 E. Foothi 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature. 1921. : 
B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


WituiAm Evan NicHoiyu 240 E. S: 
Emeritus Dean of Students. 1919. 


B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Ed 
University. : 


ba 
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SAMUEL OLIVE South Laguna 
tus Professor of Piano. 1923. 
., Simpson College. Graduate Study, Simpson College. 


-Potx RussELL 540 E. Sixth St. 
tus Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation. 1904. 
M.A., Cumberland University. 


STEDMAN SUMNER 305 College Ave. 
tus Professor of Economics and Sociology. 1897. 

ller, 1922-1941. 

Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
tus Professor of Engineering Mathematics. 1920. 
University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 


kay TILESTON 1245 Oak Grove Ave., San Marino 
tus Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation. 1925. 
M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado College. 


PROFESSORS 
ALFRED ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 


‘or of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Organists. 


IN BABER 999 College Ave. 
or of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1939. 
Jampbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


JMANN 875 N. College Ave. 
or of German, 1931. 
University of Basel. 


ENSON 455 University Circle 
or of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
A.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


i F. Bocart 215 S. Mills Ave. 
or of Military Science and Tactics, 1948. 

Jnited States Military Academy; Graduate, Infantry School, Command and 
| Staff School, Armed Forces Staff College. Colonel, Infantry, United States 


Bonp 234 W. Eighth St. 
or of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1948. 
4.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


14 The Faculty 


Cu’en SHov-y 690 Indian Hil 
Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. | 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the 4 
Sinica. | 


Cuu You-KUANG 234 Ya 
Visiting Professor of Chinese Culture, 1947. a 
B.A., Lingnan University; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


James WuITE CrowELL 450 “?. 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


] 
MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 246 E. Seve 


Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon and John Knox McLean Foui 
1946. 


B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Duke University; B.A., University of Oxi 

Ph. De Yale University. | 
Haron Davis 612 W. Te 

Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation, 1927. 

B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Rosert Siwney E..is 706 Indian Hi 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


KENNETH G. FIskE 238 E. Sev 
Professor of Music, 1936. : 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, 
Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. . 


Husert Herrinc 325 W. S| 


Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Th 
Seminary. 


< 
q 


Marcaret Husson 1250 Amber! 
Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, : 
Estudios Histdéricos, Madrid. 


Francis RayMonp IREDELL 1060 Colle; 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, and Dear 
Faculty, 1925. | 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. | 

CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Ys 


Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph N. Fiske Foundation, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Witu1aM THomas JoNnEs® 4201 Via ! 


Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton U 


The Faculty I5 


Karo 1144 Harvard Ave. 
ng Professor of Greek and Roman Art and Archaeology on the Viola Minor 
ergaard Foundation, 1948. 

‘nt, University of Munich; Ph.D., University of Bonn. 


J. Kempner 
ng Professor of Mathematics, 1949. 
nt, University of Berlin; Ph.D., University of Gottingen. 


SON 1035 Harvard Ave. 
og Professor of Sctence, 1948. 

University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Gottingen; LL.D., University of 
msin, Yale University, Dartmouth College, Pomona College; Sc.D., Columbia 


rsity. 


E MATEER 2765 Santa Rosa Ave., Altadena 


1g Professor of Psychology, 1948. 
University of Pennsylvania; M.A., Ph.D., Clark University. 


Wuite Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 
sor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 

Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Illinois and 
rnia Universities. 


ORGE PARRISH 

sor of Music, 1949. 

MacPhail School of Music; M.A., Cornell University; Ph.D., Harvard 
rsity. 


Jonway Prerce 145 E. Eleventh St. 
sor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1945. 
D.Sc., Georgetown College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


v Davin Scott 828 College Ave. 
tor of Public Address, 1923. 

University of Southern California; S.T.B., Boston University; Ph.D., Boston 
‘sity. Graduate work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 W. Eleventh St. 
or of English, 1932. 
MLA., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


)OBINGIER STREHLE to1g Dartmouth Ave. 
or of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 

omona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate study, University 
‘thern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


‘ERT VIEG 435 W. Eighth St. 


(or of Government, 1945. 
it. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


16 The Faculty 


WatrTer TickNor WHITNEY 445 W.1 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank P. Brackett Foundation and Direct 
Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


ALFRED OswaLp WoopForD 443 W.T 
Professor of Geology, 1915. | 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS | 


VirGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 E. Tw 
Associate Professor of Dramatics, 1930. 

B.A., Pomona College; Graduate study, Department of Drama, Yale Universi 

Claremont Graduate School. | 

| 

JosEpH WarNER ANGELL® 202 N. Colle 

Associate Professor of English, 1939. 

B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University. of Oregon; Doctoral Candid 

University. | 


WiuiaAM G. BLANCHARD 1495 Vi 
Associate Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further study 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in componaen, 


FREDERICK BRACHER 814 Dartmot 


Associate Professor of English, 1944. 
B.S., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. | 


ELIzABETH CAWTHORNE 228 Hees 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. | 
B.A., M.A., University of California. | 


Associate Professor of Oriental Affairs, 1946. 


Auuan B. CoLe 461 Universit 
B.A., University of Redlands; M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. | 


Dary_ Dayton 262 W. ‘ 
Associate Professor of Music, 1938. . 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York with Artur 


Leonard Shure, Dalies Frantz, and Guy Maier. 


Kennetu E. Foster 234 
Associate Professor of Art, 1946. 
B.S., Northwestern University; Ph.D., New York University. 


Cuartes A. Fow ter, Jr. 256 E. Se 


Associate Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1947. 
B.A., M.S., University of Utah; Ph.D., University of California. 
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MontTcoMErRY FRYER Live Oak Canyon Rd. 
ciate Professor of Physics, 1946. 
Pomona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


owEs GLEASON 512 Baughman Ave. 
ate Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundation, 1939. 
Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


HamILTon® 735 Yale Ave. 


tate Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. 


Herman Hanscn 129 E. Sixth St. 
tate Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
University of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


HEATH 750 Indian Hill Blvd. 
tate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Butter Hircucock 105 N. College Ave. 
tate Professor of Music, 1946. 


s., University of Rochester; Graduate, Eastman School of Music. Studied piano in 
la under Eduard Steurmann and Severin Eisenberger. 


SHIVELEY Homes 1245 Dartmouth Ave. 
tate Professor of English, 1941. 
Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


\SKELL KEMBLE Smiley Hall 
tate Professor of History, 1936. 
‘Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


James Lex, Jr. 1030 Dartmouth Ave. 
tate Professor of Government, and Assistant to the President, 1941. 
‘Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


farzuro 225 E. Eleventh St. 


ate Professor of Romance Languages, 1940. 
University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


| McCarruy 147 W. Sixth St. 
‘ate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 


West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


* Merrirt* 1865 E. Foothill, Glendora 
ate Professor of Physical Education, 1925. 
Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


| 
| 
| 


orp Mryer 260 E. Third St. 
jate Professor of History, 1946. 


Jniversity of Colorado; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., Yale University. 
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FREDERICK Lupwic MuLHAUSER, JR.°® 146 E. Dartmo 


Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


Wiis E. PEQUEGNAT 433 Harriso 
Associate Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 19; 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles, 


Dwicut Leonarp Ryerson 1161 Columb: 
Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angel 


R. Netson SMITH | 145 E. Si 


Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


EmILie EvizABETH WAGNER? 650 Indian Hil 
Associate Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 1U 
mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS : 
BENJAMIN F., Bart, Jr. 137 N. Colleg 


Assistant Professor of French, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Marcery Situ Briccs 420 Baughma 


Assistant Professor of Music, 194}. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


Karen Burt 225 E. Eleve 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 194}. 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern Ca 

Cares C. JOHNSON | 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1949. 


B.S., Washington State College; Graduate, Advanced Infantry School. | 
Infantry, United States Army. 


Gorpon CanFiEetp LEE 1035 Columb 


Assistant Professor of Education, 1948. 
B.A., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


GRETCHEN GraF PAHL 353 W. Ble 


Assistant Professor of English, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of California at Los Ang 


Epwin ALLEN PHILuips 137 N. Colleg 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Assistant Professor of Botany, 1948. | 


re 
ee | 
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EWITT SCAFF 246 Harvard Ave. 
int Professor of Sociology, 1947. 

University of Texas; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; M.A., Ph.D., 
rsity of Texas. 


YALL SHELTON 1100 Oxford Ave. 
nt Professor of Geology, 1946. 
Pomona College; Ph.D., Yale University. 


. ToLsTED® 
int Professor of Mathematics, 1947. 
A.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Brown University. 


ERT VON Rowe 451 W. Seventh St. 
nt Professor of Religion, 1945. 

, University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Yale 
sity. 


W EISMILLER® 
mt Professor of English, 1949 


Cornell College; M.A., Harvard University; Doctoral Candidate, University 
ford. 


WoLF 195'4 W. Orange Grove Ave., Pomona 
nt Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1947. 

Jnited States Military Academy; Graduate, Infantry School. Captain, Infantry, 
States Army. : 


INSTRUCTORS 


i; AMLING 807 Dartmouth Ave. 
tor in Physical Education for Women, 1944. 
omona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


3, BELL 417 E. Cucamonga Ave. 
tor in Physical Education for Men, 1947. 
A.A., University of California. 


. BREAK 
tor in Economics, 1949. 
» University of Toronto; Doctoral Candidate, University of California. 


SEPH CARROLL, JR. 
tor in Classics, 1948. 
Jniversity of Akron; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


COGSWELL 825 S. Orange Dr., Los Angeles 
tor in Voice, 1948. 
“.A., University of California; Graduate study, Columbia University. 
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Frepryc R. Darsy 


Instructor in Government, 1949. 
B.A., M.A., Occidental College; Doctoral Candidate, University of California. 


Cuar es J. A. HALBErG, JR. 121 Ea 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1949. 
B.A. Candidate, Pomona College. 


Burton HENKE 203 E. § 
Instructor in Physics, 1948. 
B.A., Miami University; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, California Inst 
Technology. 


Boris [Lyin 
Instructor in English, 1949. 
B.A., University of California; M.A. Candidate, Stanford University. 


Marcor JEAN bey: g 
Visiting Instructor in Violoncello, 1946. 
Pupil of Jacob at the Royal Conservatoire in Brussels. 


ALBERT KREINHEDER 190 W. Tw 


Instructor in Psychology, 1948. 
B.S., Buffalo State Teachers College; M.A., M.S., Syracuse University; 
Candidate, Claremont Graduate School. | 


Ricuarp N. Loucks 430 Baughm 
Instructor in Music, 1948. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Eastman School of M 


Wa tack I. Matson 

Instructor in Philosophy, 1949. 

B.A. and Doctoral Candidate, University of California. | 
Witu1am J. NEwMAN 727 N. Colle 


Instructor in History, 1947. 
B.A., Hiram College; M.B.A., University of Penney ivasiy M.A., and Doctor 
daw, Princeton University. 


Rosert E. OrNER 4564 Finley Ave., Los : 
Visiting Instructor in Woodwind Instruments, 1948. | 
B.Mus., M.Mus., Eastman School of Music. | 


Matcotm A. PALMATIER 


Instructor in English, 1949. 
B.S., Western Michigan College of Education; M.A. and Doctoral ¢ 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


| 

Louts B. Perry Eli P. Cl: 
Instructor in Economics, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Wooprow WILson SAyRE 780 N. Mount: 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1948. 
B.A., Williams College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


| 


| 
| 


wilt 
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J. SHURTZ 147 W. Sixth St. 
uctor in Physical Education for Women, 1947. 
Miami University; M.S., Wellesley College. 


W. Simpson 383 Randolph St., Pomona 
ing Instructor in Band, 1948. 
_ Pomona College; M.A. Candidate, Claremont Graduate School. 


y BakER WOLFE 228 N. College Ave. 
uctor in Government, 1948. 

_ Reed College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Fletcher School of Law and 
macy. 


{ILFORD ZORNES 373 W. Third St. 
uctor in Art, 1947. 
ornia Landscape Artist; Artist with American Army in China-Burma-India Theatre. 


LECTURERS 
. DaRLINGTON 232 W. Fifth St. 
wer in Economics, 1947. 
Pomona College. 
»» GRAY 124 W. Ninth St. 


urer in Psychology, 1949. 
Purdue University; M.A. Candidate, Claremont Graduate School. 


7RIMM 2147 S. San Antonio Ave., Pomona 
wer in Engineering Drawing, 1947. 
California Institute of Technology; Graduate Study, Claremont Graduate School. 


3 B. Law er 3560 Padua Ave. 
urer in Sculpture, 1949. 

, University of California. Studied under Charles Malfray in Paris, California 
ol of Fine Arts, San Francisco, and Alexander Archipenko. 


FACULTY OF THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OFFERING 
COURSES IN POMONA COLLEGE 


THEODORE PERKINS 


tate Professor of Psychology, Claremont Graduate School. 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas. 


nt on leave, first semester, 1949-50. 

nt on leave, second semester, 1949-50. 

Mt on leave, 1949-50. 

nt on leave, December, 1949, to April, 1950. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 1949 - 1950 


First person named is the Committee Chairman 


Administration—President, Dean of the Faculty, Sanders, Pierce, K 
McCarthy, Gleason, Bracher. 


Admission—Sanders, Walton, Crowell, Maple, Bracher, Ryerson. 


Athletic Council—Nixon, Cuninggim, Fryer, three student represen 
and two alumni representatives. 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California Interco 
Athletic Conference—Jaeger, Nixon, Cuninggim. 


Classification—Maple, Sanders, Baber, Smith, Ryerson. 


Student Affairs—Sanders, Blanchard, Cuninggim, Jaeger, Walton, 
Sayre, Gleason, and four members of the Executive Council 
Associated Students. 


Courses of Study—Iredell, Bond, Strathmann, Parrish, Husson, 
Sanders, Foster, Kemble, Fowler, Vieg, Pierce, Pequegnat. 


English—Bart, Cole, Henke, Pahl. 
Library—Kemble, Crowell, Davies, Davis, Benson, Bond, Parrish, ‘ 


Personnel—Sanders, Walton, Maple, Perry, Gordon Lee, Smith, Bart 
Wolfe, Scaff, Phillips. 


| 


Public Events—Luther Lee, Scott, Parrish, Iredell, Meyer, Hansch. 


Religious Activities—Cuninggim, Scott, Scaff, Meyer, Vieg, von Rohr, S 


< 
Sayre, Co-presidents of Christian Association. : 
| 


Scholarships and Student Aid—Sanders, Walton, Iredell, Baber, 
Strehle. 


Vocational Counseling and Placement—Perry, Fryer, Walton, i 
Strehle, Sanders, Maple, Pequegnat, Woodford, Cawthorne. | 
| 


} 


The College 


JMONA COLLEGE celebrates its sixty-second anniversary in the 
ycademic year 1949-50. The college owes its inception to early 
settlers in Southern California whose previous affiliations led 
to the founding of a “Christian College of the New England 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a 
d and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
oard of Trustees by the General Association of Congregational 
hes of Southern California. The original trustees were: Henry 
. Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, Elwood 
r, James T. Ford, James H. Harwood, Dexter D. Hill, 
lore C. Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry 
mer, Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, 
ndrew J. Wells. 

h the freedom characteristic of Congregational organization, 
ollege soon made itself the servant of a wider Christian 
ship. Today the Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating 
free from ecclesiastical control but pledged under its charter 
intain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 
ious of its heritage, the College gives every encouragement to 
he study and practice of religion by its students. Within the 
ulum the department of religion offers general courses 
ied for all students, and more specialized work for those 
ig to concentrate in religion. Church and chapel services 
1e work of the Christian Association emphasize the place of 
us thought and activity in the life of the campus. 
College was incorporated October 14, 1887, and instruction 
egun in September, 1888, in a small rented house in the city 
mona. The following January an unfinished hotel in 
nont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
nt, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
t place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
rary, Claremont later became the permanent home of the 
re. By that time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 
scome so definitely fixed to the institution that it was retained, 
hstanding the location. 

College met a need for higher education in Southern Call- 
, and after the initial years its growth was constant. The first 
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class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total num 
college students was forty-seven. The preparatory depar 
essential in the beginning, was discontinued in 1910. : 
From 1915 until World War II the enrollment was h 
approximately 800 students divided equally between mei 
women and among the four classes. The enrollment, whi 
been greatly increased since 1946, is being reduced in 194 
an average of 1025 for the entire academic year. | 
Pomona is a liberal arts college which affords a full ac 
program in the social sciences, the natural sciences, ar 
humanities. The curriculum is planned to give a comprel 
understanding of society rather than technical training in 
specialized fields. The College believes that the best prep; 
for life is liberal education, and it aspires thus to train me 

women for professional, business, and civic leadership. 
From its foundation the College has emphasized the } 
standards of scholarship, both in its program and in the se 
of its students. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received n: 
recognition as early as 1914, when the College was awar' 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 1924 the College has: 
further impetus to academic achievement by offering an | 
type of instruction which affords opportunities for indep 
study to outstanding students. | 
The College recognizes that a primary requisite in the prot 
| 


y 


of high scholarship is the intimate contact of students and i 
Pomona maintains a large faculty in relation to its student bo 
constantly seeks to promote close relations between studen| 
instructors. During 1949-50 the college will have a faculty m 
for every eleven students enrolled. Elementary courses are d 
into sections small enough to provide opportunity for disc 
In their upper division courses students have abundant oppor! 
for individual attention. | 

Pomona believes that the highest values of a liberal educati' 
be attained best in a residence college. Through the efforts 
Trustees the College now possesses one of the finest gro 
dormitories and dining halls to be found in the country. Af 
mately 800 students can be accommodated on the campus. In: 
of normal enrollment all students, except the small group s 
at home, live in the dormitories and take their meals in the ¢ 
dining halls. 
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sollege owes the development of the campus and the growth 
nancial resources to the generosity of patrons, friends, and 
As an independent institution, without assistance from any 
nental or church body, Pomona must rely upon gifts for 
ansion of its program and for the increase of its endowment, 
hich depends the financial strength of the college. From 
tributions of her benefactors the total assets of Pomona now 
$10,000,000, of which $4,811,051 is in endowment. 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


| College is the original institution in a group of four 
ed Colleges, of which the other members are Claremont 
Scripps College, and the Claremont Men’s College. 
th each college is autonomous and independently controlled 
vn Board of Trustees, the four institutions cooperate in their 
¢ programs and in use of certain common facilities. 
jroup, which represents a combination of English and 
MN practices, arose from the desire of Pomona College to 
1 for itself the advantages of a small college and at the 
ne to provide at Claremont an educational opportunity for 
easing numbers of young men and women who at the end 
d War I were seeking admission to the College. 
‘the leadership of the Pomona trustees, the institution now 
ated as Claremont College was established on October 14, 
‘the inauguration of the new plan. It assumed the responsi- 
acting as a central coordinating agency, the direction of 
instruction for the Associated Colleges, and the foundation 
institutions as they might be required. Claremont College 
} its instructional program under the name of “The 
mt Graduate School,” and the presidents of the under- 
colleges, in addition to their duties in their respective 
serve in rotation for two year terms as head of Claremont 
with the title of Provost. In addition to its own appointees 
Ity of the Claremont Graduate School includes most mem- 
he three undergraduate faculties. 
tly objective of the group plan was the establishment of a 
or women. In September, 1927, Scripps College, named in 
‘Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, whose generosity and vision 
possible, was opened as a residence college for 225 women. 
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From the beginning the main feature of its curriculum ha: 
unified sequence of courses in the humanities. 

Claremont Men’s College, the third undergraduate in: 
was established in 1946 as a liberal arts college training par 
for business and public administration. The College is de 
residence and academic facilities for approximately 300 stu 

The four colleges cooperate in their academic programs < 
afford for their students many of the advantages of a ui 
center... Phe undergraduate colleges open their classes” 
tuition charges to students in the other undergraduate inst 
Selected courses in the Claremont Graduate School are 
seniors at Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men’s College. 

The colleges maintain a common business office and a joir 
service which includes the full time services of a physician 
operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A joint 
service purchases and catalogues books for the three 
Bridges Auditorium, which seats 2600, is administered by Cl 
College for the group. | 
4 

CLAREMONT | 

One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the nadie 
munity of 4ooo that has grown up around the college. T 
| 


settlers were New Englanders and they gave to Claren 
atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. 

With the growth of Pomona and the foundation of i 
associated colleges the village has come to be a cultural c¢ 
unusual significance. Four private preparatory schools <¢ 
located in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congre: 
Church, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired mit 
missionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the villag 
tains a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate} 
beauty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped m« 

Although Pomona College students enjoy in Clarem! 
charm and intimacy of a New England village, they ar 
sense isolated from the life of Southern California, for the 
is only four miles from Pomona, a city of over 30,000 inh) 
and thirty-five miles from Los Angeles, with which it ha! 
bus connections. Claremont is on the main line of the 
Railway, and the transcontinental lines of the Union Pad 
the Southern Pacific pass through the city of Pomona. | 


The Campus 


fONA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and twenty 
cres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift 
f Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic 
ind fifty in the campus proper centering in Marston 
ngle, which was built and endowed by George W. Marston. 
twenty-one buildings on the campus are heated from a 
plant which serves the four colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


. Sumner Hall, a hotel which became the original building 
sollege, was removed from its first site in 1922, remodeled 
unistrative and faculty uses, and named in memory of the 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of 
i College. 

es Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
lusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
m rooms and departmental offices. It contains also an 
um seating 750. 

Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Office in 


Hall. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


ndt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The upper 
ntains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two audi- 
of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
m S. Bridges of San Diego in memory of their daughter 
ed while a student at Pomona College, offers excellent 
3 for the study of music. It contains, in addition to private 
an auditorium seating 800. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, which has a seating 
of 2600, is administered by Claremont College on behalf 
Associated Colleges. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
m S. Bridges in memory of their daughter. 
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The Open-Air Theatre, built to take advantage of the ; 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


| 
| 
Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, i 
the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of | 
and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Ll 
Bixby, ’o1, serves the department of Astronomy. An addi 
the Observatory now under construction will be ready | 
in September. | 

Harwood Hall, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, contains 
rooms and laboratories for the use of the department of Psyc 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, and also 
the department of Geology. | 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. Gq 
shank, is occupied by the departments of Botany and Zoola 


| 
THE LIBRARY 
| 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constr 
1908, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer ¢ 
Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for the’ 
science collections, all books and bound periodicals are ho! 
the main library. 

4 


RESIDENCE AND SOCIAL HALLS | | 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory built fo 
accommodates seventy-two students and one instructor. 
The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes three dort 
with quarters for the Director and staff and accommodati 
290 students, and Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, t 
of Mr. George W. Marston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. 
a Trustee from 1892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall whii 
seat 450, there are three smaller dining rooms for speci U 
Harwood Court, named in memory of Mrs. Charles E. H 
and which also includes Strong Hall, accommodates 180 
Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of Mrs| 


| 
| 
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sdell, wife of the fourth President of the College, houses 


men. 
_Mulock Mudd Hall, which honors the wife of the late 
W. Mudd, a trustee of Pomona, was completed in the spring 
. This new dormitory has accommodations for 100 women, 
‘them in single rooms. 
College also maintains two houses as residences for women, 
a Espafiola and the Maison Francaise, which are reserved for 
$ majoring in Spanish and French. 
tiful and commodious dining facilities are available for all 
students. Residents of Harwood Court are served by the 
Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. Beginning in 
ber, 1949, students living in Blaisdell Hall and Mudd Hall 
Ke their meals in the new dining hall connecting these 
gs which is now under construction. 
Charles K. Edmunds and Katharine P. Edmunds Student 
honors the late fifth President of the College and his wife. 
uilding, made possible by the gifts of many parents 
aented by funds from the Associated Students and the 
of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, including 
tions, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative 
[t provides a social center for all students and an attractive 
nin which all formal dances are held. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


aremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue opposite 
ipus, is the guest house of the colleges and community, and 
d and operated by Pomona College. Parents and friends are 
to use the facilities of the Inn for longer or shorter periods 
Visits to Claremont. Public and private dining rooms and 
aodations for sixty guests under both the American and 
an plans are provided. Students who do not return home 
vacation periods find the Inn a convenient vacation home. 
Spitality of the Inn expresses the friendliness of the colleges 
‘community. 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


emorial Training Quarters stand as a remembrance of the 
4 College men who lost their lives in the First World War. 
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It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, §$ 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts of alumni, studen 
friends. Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern st 
size swimming pool. ; 

Alumni, students, trustees, and friends of the college 
contributed to a Memorial Gymnasium in honor of thos 
gave their lives in World War II. Plans are being drawn i 
building and it is expected construction will begin with 
next few months. The Memorial Training Quarters will be i1 
rated as one wing of the new gymnasium. 

The present gymnasium, comprising two temporary str 
will be converted to other uses when the new War Me 
Gymnasium is constructed. 

Pomona has excellent playing fields for both intercollegiz 
intramural athletics. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


The College operates its own independent deep well water 
the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

A jointly operated Medical Dispensary and an Infirmary se 
students of the Associated Colleges. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the | 
first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on the « 
through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It conta 
historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s | 
Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pom 
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ENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon evidence 
ich satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) The 
jlicant possesses the necessary mental abilities to carry 
ly the academic program offered here, and will actually 
s abilities to that end; (2) The college, with its program 
tions, and the applicant, with his capacities, interests and 
re mutually well suited to each other. 

ommittee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in terms 
nably definite academic prerequisites but it makes every 
form judgments on the basis of the total picture rather 
terms of narrowly technical requirements. 

erson interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
vho is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
nts is invited to call on the Dean of Admissions at any 
rarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on 
programs. 

ther information, write to Office of Admissions, Room 
aner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


lege does not require any particular pattern of secondary 
ourses, but assumes candidates will have taken a college 
ory course. Under ordinary circumstances they are advised 
ete at least three years of satisfactory study in English. Two 
mathematics are advised for all candidates and those who 
tudy mathematics or the physical sciences in college should 
east three years or more, preferably including trigonometry. 
language credit is not required for admission but for 
ation in many fields a reading knowledge of at least one 
language is essential. It is much to the advantage of a 
to begin the acquisition of this knowledge before entering 
Two or three years in social studies and two or three in 
are also advised. The major attention is given to the 
of preparation rather than to the exact arrangement of 
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It is normally assumed that candidates will have receiver 
school diploma. Students from foreign countries or tho; 
submit records showing unusual patterns of preparatic 
submit other evidences of their readiness to undertake colle 

All freshman candidates are required to take the Schol 
tude Test administered by the College Entrance Examin 
This requirement does not lessen the importance of 
record, the personal ratings and personal interviews. The’ 
will be used in the academic advising of freshmen and re 
aptitude tests previously given during the registration pe 
page 35 for further information.) 4 

It is recommended that applications be filed at the begit 
the senior year in high school. It is probable that appli 
received after March 1st for entrance in September, an 
November 1st for entrance in February, can be considerec 
place on the waiting list only. Freshmen will not be ac 
in February. 

Whenever there are more applicants than can be accep! 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates wit 
regard to chronological order in which applications are re 
In all cases admission is granted subject to evidence of satis 
physical condition on the part of the candidate. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


In considering applications for advanced standing th 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It 
honorable dismissal from the previously attended institution ' 
average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses ti 
accredited collegiate institutions, together with recommen 
from the proper college officials. Advanced standing apf 
may also be required to take an entrance examination, an 
they will be notified individually. The transcript must sh 
record in all secondary as well as all collegiate institutions 

Credit allowed for work taken in other institution 
determined by the Classification Committee after the candi 
been accepted. | 


ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Mature students, particularly those equipped for advan eC 
in special departments, may be admitted as special stu 


: Eli P. Clarbh Rich onre iti nlite OA: 


Neb wean 


1s modern, well-equipped infirmary accommodates the students of the Associate 


The study of astronomy has a prominent place in the program of Pomona. 
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for which, by ability and preparation, they may be fitted. 
students are not candidates for a degree, though students 
1 to this classification may be accepted later as candidates 
ree. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


le Junior College graduates and others who enter with 
1 standing to continue their education on the basis of a 
ir program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to the 
"s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate 
lave planned their offerings so that the closest articulation 
‘graduate and graduate study is possible. 


NED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has an 
nent with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
' qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Arts 
from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from 
usetts Institute of Technology after a combined five-year 
, of which the first three years are taken at Pomona. 
ily, at least six years would be required to complete the 
t both degrees. Students under the combined plan will 
sted at M.I.T. without examination if recommended by 
, For detailed program see page 77. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


ion for admission to Pomona College must be made on 
1 furnished by the college and all credentials must be filed 
=: Committee on Admissions. The forms and credentials 
pare: 

lication Form I. Including $5.00 fee, which is not refund- 
_Make checks or money orders payable to Pomona College. 
Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 
principal or other school official, and by a class-room 
ver, sent by them to the Committee on Admissions. 
atement of Qualifications. The Committee seeks the most 
lete possible picture of each candidate and to this end 
res a personal, autobiographical statement to supplement 
ther information. Some or all of the following points 
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may be discussed although the candidate need not consid 
an outline to be followed: (1) your preparation or backg 
for college other than that which will be evident from 
school record; (2) your major aptitudes and interests eit! 
an academic or non-academic nature; (3) your purpo 
going to college; (4) your particular reasons for ch 
Pomona College. It is permissible to discuss the paper 
others but the writing, both as to ideas and the form in: 
they are expressed, must be the candidate’s. The letter r 
typed if the candidate wishes. The length should not « 
1,000 words. | 


4. Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the ti 
selection of candidates, work in progress will be consider 
fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be gr 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisf; 
completion of all secondary school work. This transcript s 
include interpretation of grading system. It should not b 
until the first half of the senior year has been completed. — 

(In addition to the above, the Scholastic Aptitude test « 
College Entrance Examination Board must be taken.) — 


5- Medical Certificate, signed by a licensed M.D., on a forn 
nished by the college after admission has been granted 
visionally. The college reserves the right to reject studen 
health reasons. 


6. Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of a 
ance. This deposit will be held until the student’s final sem 
at which time it will be credited on the semester fees. No re 
of the room deposit will be made if a student withdraws b 
entrance. : 

Failure to make this payment results in the removal 0 
candidate’s name from the reserved list. Candidates on 
alternate list for whom places are not provided will hav 
entire deposit refunded. 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for a 
sion to advanced standing must file an official transcript ¢ 
college work for which he has been previously registered 4 
statement of honorable dismissal from the institution last atte 
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| SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


ldidates for admission to freshman standing are required 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by the College 
te Examination Board and are held responsible for making 
on to the Board. Advanced standing applicants may also 
ured to take an entrance examination, and if so they will 
fied individually. Students who plan to enter in September 
ised to take the test in December or in January or March, 
ise who apply to enter in February are advised to take it in 
‘or December. 

College Entrance Examination Board will hold a complete 
f examinations on each of the following dates during 1949- 
December 10, 1949, January 14, March 11, May 20, and 
9, 1950. 

icants are required to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test only 
lission to Pomona College. 

s of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulle- 
tains rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules 
sonduct of the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the 
mple questions; and lists of examination centers. 

idates should make application by mail to the College 
e Examination Board. Students who wish to take the exami- 
in any one of the following western states, territories, and 
lareas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Terri- 
Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Australia, and all Pacific islands 
*ormosa and Japan, should address their inquiries and send 
plications to College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. 
, Berkeley 4, California. 

thers should write to College Entrance Examination Board, 
9X 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

cation forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether 
sh forms for the December, January, March, May or August 
pplications for any particular series will not be available 
er the preceding series has been held. A copy of the Bulletin 
Mation is automatically sent to every candidate requesting 
ication blank. 
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Each application should be accompanied by the examin; 
fee of $6.00. 

All applications and fees should reach the office of the B 
not less than three weeks before the scheduled examination . 
Consult the Board for the exact dates, as they are not annou: 
at the publication date of this catalog. 

Candidates are urged to send in their applications and fee 
the College Entrance Board as early as possible, preferably at 
several weeks before the closing date, since early registration al 
time to clear up possible irregularities which might other 
delay the issue of reports. Under no circumstances will an ai 
cation be accepted if it is received at the Board office later | 
one week prior to the date of the examination. No candidate 
be permitted to register with the supervisor of an examine 
center at any time. Only properly registered candidates, hol 
tickets of admission to the centers at which they present th 
selves, will be admitted to the tests. Requests for transfer 
examination center cannot be considered unless these reach 
Board office one week prior to the date of the examinatio 
earlier. ae" 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institu 
indicated on the candidates’ applications. The colleges will, in. 
notify the candidates of the action taken upon their application 
admission. Candidates will not receive reports upon their 
from the Board. | 


, 


Expenses 


JTAL PAYMENTS by students cover only approximately 75% 
af the cost of operating the college. Admission to Pomona 
n itself, therefore, confers upon ‘each student, in addition 
special awards he may win, an annual scholarship of 
imately $300. This sum is provided by income from endow- 
unds and by gifts from those interested in furthering the 
urpose of the college. 

rising costs of education have greatly increased the average 
; spent on each student. The college reserves the right to 
‘any of the following fees at any time should conditions 
: necessary. 


! Fees 


TUITION, including health service, season tickets for Artist 

Course and Athletic Events per semester $300.00 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester 7.50 
GRADUATION FEE 10.00 
ce Fees 

ROOM AND BOARD per semester 312.50 


(For men living in Smiley Hall, the charge is $272.50 per 
semester. In Clark Halla few rooms with fireplace are 
available for men, for which the charge is $340.00 per 
semester.) 


ROOM DEPosiT, applicable on payment of bills for final 
semester of residence. (See pages 34, 39.) $50.00 


RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEPOSIT, held until a student with- 
draws from college. 


(See page 39.) $10.00 
nental Fees 


For exact fees in science and music see Courses of 
{nstruction. 


LABORATORY FEES $ 2.00 to 10.00 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 10.00 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 


PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 2.50 to 15.00 
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Fees for Special Privileges 


LATE REGISTRATION (See page 67) $2.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 67) 3.00 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 


Fees for Part-time Students 


SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 
UNITS OF WORK per unit $30.00 
AUDITOR'S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN | 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall fac 
to accommodate most men students and it is expected that mei 
actually living at home will live and dine in college halls. 
Residential campus privileges are provided only on the ba: 
an inclusive charge varying according to location of room. | 
standard charge in Clark Hall is $312.50 per semester, but 4 
rooms with fireplaces are available at $340.00. The price for r 
in Smiley Hall is $272.50 per semester. These charges ini 
necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laund 
of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be furn 
by the student are blankets and bed spread. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN | 


Women students are expected to room in residence halls: 
board at college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to resi) 
Harwood Court. Students living at home or working for roo! 
board may make special arrangements with the Dean of Wal 

Harwood Court and the two College Houses have both s1 
and double rooms, as well as suites. Except for a few double r« 
single accommodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall and } 
Hall. Each room is adequately furnished; the only articles | 
provided by the student are linen, blankets, and spread for a s! 
bed. Residential campus privileges are provided on the basis ‘ 
inclusive charge of $312.50 per semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS : 


———— 


The residence privilege does not include the use of rooms dil 
vacation periods. The residence halls are open for new student 


| 
iG 
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' before the opening of the college year and for returning 
its the day of registration. The residence and boarding privi- 
end 24 hours after the last examination at the end of each 
er for all students except seniors and those asked by the 
> to remain through Commencement. The residence and 
‘halls are closed the day after Commencement. 

4 student is required to make a deposit of $50 for a room in 
ymitory. This deposit is held by the college until the stu- 
final semester in residence, when it is applied on his college 
or that semester. The deposit will be refunded if notice of 
rawal is given not less than sixty days before the opening 
term for which the student is withdrawing. 

ssidential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
which deductions are made for individual and communal 
re to college property, any balance being credited to the 
t's account on graduation or withdrawal. 

college reserves the right to dismiss from a residence hall 
it rebate of room rent any student who becomes an undesir- 
ccupant. 

college may dispose of any articles left by students for more 
x months. 


: 


BILLS 

lege bills are due each semester in advance and must be paid 
» student at the time of registration. Students wishing to 
e for payment by installments should confer with the Bursar 
‘entering, preferably in the summer preceding registration. 
lerest charge of 6% per annum will be made on all unpaid 
es. No refunds are made to those leaving before the end of 
m except that in the case of those leaving before the middle 
‘term because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratory 
refunded and in the case of those dropping out for good 
within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is returned. 
und is made on a room payment unless the room is re-rented 
leone not then rooming in a college residence hall. 


‘ents with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal or 
ted. Seniors must settle all college bills and Library obliga- 
y four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commencement if 
'€ to receive their diplomas with their class. 


| 
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HE COLLEGE Offers an extensive scholarship and student 
program, and approximately $70,000 will be availabl 
Pomona students for scholarships, fellowships, grants-in 

and prizes during 1949-50. These funds are derived from enc 
ments for scholarships and student aid, from individual donat 
from the annual Alumni Fund, and from the general col 
budget. ) 


Scholarships are awarded to students who achieve outstan 
academic records and who need financial assistance to atl 
college. In making awards the Committee on Scholarships consi 
the candidate’s promise in literary, scientific, or other schol, 
ability, qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of chara 
power to lead and to take an interest in the college commu 
and physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports 0 
other ways. 

Entering students must file scholarship applications, toge 
with the application for admission ($5.00), by March 1, 1 
Applications should be made on regular scholarship blanks. - 
ordinarily understood that candidates will not have attended 
other college or university. | 

: 
FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS | 


Alumni Four-Year Scholarships: Five scholarships of $3000 each are a 
able from the Alumni Scholarship Fund for payment of college bills. 
is payable the first year and $750 a year for the following three years. | 
stipend for each year is payable half each semester, but the scholarship | 
be withdrawn at the end of any semester if the student’s conduct or sch 
ship record is unsatisfactory. A scholarship average of “B” or bett 
normally expected. | 


A candidate for an Alumni Scholarship must be nominated by: 
Principal or Headmaster of the secondary school from which he comes | 
must be recommended by those officials as a person of outstanding al 
who gives promise of being a leader among his fellows and a good stul 
Candidates for Alumni Scholarships must give evidence that financial! 
is necessary, and payments beyond the first year will be made only if 
need continues. All candidates must meet the regular admission requiren! 
and take the required examinations. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN - 


lowing scholarships are available on a competitive basis to 
ites for admission to the Freshman Class in the year 1950-51. 
the stipend is available in the first semester and half in the 
semester of the freshman year. The award for the second 
r is made only if the recipient is in good standing and has 
ned a scholastic record of “B” or better. 

lenry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two scholarships 
each, open to men. 


fargaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: Two scholarships of $600 
nm to women. Two scholarships of $600 each, open to both men and 
homas ]. Dowling Scholarship: One award of $600, open to a man 
n. 

lenry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Scholar- 
award of $300, open to a man or woman. 

? Scholarships: Thirteen scholarships of $600 each, open to both men 
en. 


mia Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $600 given by 
College to a man or woman nominated by the California Scholarship 
2. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


owing scholarships are available for candidates from Junior 
for the year 1950-51, half of the stipend being available in 
semester and half in the second semester of the year. The 
or the second semester is made only if the recipient is in 
anding and has maintained a scholastic record of “B” 


a Scholarships: Three awards of $600 each, open to both men 
en. 


‘Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $600 given by Pomona 
a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


‘OLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


‘olarships listed below are available during 1949-50 for 
who attended the college during 1948-49, and who have 
[the matriculation requirements. They are not available to 
students. Half of the stipend is available in the first 
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semester and half in the second semester of the year. The ; 
for the second semester is made only if the recipient is in 
standing and has maintained a scholastic record of “B” or | 
Applications for these scholarships should reach the comr 
by May 15. 


The Frank G. Butler Scholarships: ‘Three scholarships of $700 
awarded to sophomores, juniors and/or seniors who have achieved sc 
distinction and who require financial assistance to continue in college. 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Three scholarships of $0 


awarded on a competitive basis to both men and women. 


The Alumni Fund Scholarships: Seven awards of $600 each, open ti ! 
and women who have shown scholastic ability and who have need of fir 
assistance. 


College Scholarships: Twenty-one scholarships of $600 each, sa 
a competitive basis to both men and women. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS | 


The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: An annual scholarship of 
established in 1926 by alumni members of Kappa Delta Fraternity and | 
istered under a special committee, is awarded at the beginning of his 
year to an outstanding all-around man, who shows qualities of chi 
intellect, leadership, sportsmanship, and proficiency in athletic pursuits 
recipient must have been in residence during all three lower years, 4 
rank in the highest third of all the men in his class. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $150 ended 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of the 
semester to a senior who has been in residence for three years at Pee 
who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship and his pron: 
future distinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


} 
The Nu Alpha Phi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 ‘i 
by the members of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a man 
beginning of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committee | 
basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter pt 
determined by records of student employment during the school year. } 
in memory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War II. | 


j 


The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship 0 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer f 


class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is available to a woman student! 
sophomore, junior, or senior class who has shown scholarship abilii 
who requires financial assistance to remain in college. ' 


t 
a 


1s 
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Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providing full 
‘or a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Scholarship 
tee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee’s second 
Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rank only 
he possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high degree 
ise in a student of outstanding character. 


lewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available 
‘toa man or woman who has completed the freshman year in Pomona 
and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in science. Given 
Llewellyn Bixby, ’o1, in memory of her husband. 


IL. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 open to a 
Jent from Ventura County, California, who needs financial assistance 
. college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pomona. 


Mary Caroline Longley Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 to be 
to a student in Pomona College, preferably a woman, who shows 
‘of outstanding qualities of character, and scholastic achievement or 
and who is in need of financial assistance. 


‘an P. Evans Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available at Pomona 
will be awarded annually to a man who has completed two years at 
van Antonio College. One half of this sum shall be available for 
ills in the junior year; the remainder for the senior year. Candidates 
scholarship, who will be nominated by the Director of Mount San 
College, must be of outstanding ability and give promise of becoming 
dents and leaders among their fellows. The candidate selected must 
alar admission requirements and conditions of competition prevailing 
1a College. 


ssociated Men Students Scholarships: The Associated Men Students 
na College annually offer the two following awards: (1) A scholar- 
td of $100 to a man at the end of his Junior year who best exemplifies 
ation of scholarship with leadership and proficiency in athletics. To 
lered for the award a man must have maintained at least a “B” 
n all his college work, and must have been in residence at Pomona 
st one year. (2) A scholarship award of $100 to a man at the end 
Mior year who best exemplifies a combination of scholarship with ~ 
) and attainment in extracurricular activities. To be considered for 
aman must have maintained at least a “B” average in all his college 
1 must have been in residence at Pomona for at least one year. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


annah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $100 each are 
annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance with 
5 laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


| 
| 
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ASTRONOMY - : 


The Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 is pr 
annually from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. 
Memorial Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student m; 
in the Department of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on th 
recommendation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. 


| 

CHEMISTRY | | 
Chemistry Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 is offered by P 
College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored | 
Southern California Section of the American Chemical Society. The re 
must be among the top fifteen contestants, and must satisfy all er 


requirements of the College. 


GEOLOGY | 
The Richard E. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of gas; 
the income of the Richard E. Strehle fund is awarded annually to a 
man with the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in 
geologist. Choice is made near the end of the sophomore year, on nom! 
by the Geology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The awar 
be withheld in any year, and additional awards may be made in years} 
extra income is available. ay 


ae. 


The Shell Oil Company, Inc., Fellowship: An award of $1500 ann 
a qualified senior or graduate student, on the joint recommendation 
chairman of the Pomona College geology department and the California 
Geologist of the Shell Oil Company, Inc. The holder of the fellows 
expected to write a thesis presenting the results of some original work.) 


MILITARY 


The advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps c con: 
Military Science III and IV. Students who have completed the basic. 
(Military Science I and II) or who are accorded equivalent credit b 
of military or naval service are eligible for enrollment in the advanced | 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement ti 
plete the two year course and attend one summer training camp of six 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the United | 
Government cash allowances equivalent to scholarship of about $31) 
year. All necessary expenses in connection with camp, including te} 
tation to and from the camp, food, housing, uniforms and medical a att 
are provided by the government. ' 

Advanced course ROTC students whose attainments in ‘military Be 
outstanding may be designated by the Professor of Military Scien(} 
Tactics as “Distinguished Military Students.” A number of disting! 
military graduates of Senior ROTC Units may be selected for direct y 
Army appointments. b 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is | 
available appropriation and to that number recommended by the | 
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's as being well-qualified to pursue the course. The selection of 
for enrollment in the advanced course is based upon excellence in 
waining and suitability for appointment as second lieutenants in the 
branch of the U. S. Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who 
vidence of above average records while in military or naval service, 
jave distinguished themselves in the basic ROTC course of this or 
vols will receive special consideration in the selection of those students 
olled in the advanced course. 


| MUSIC 
ate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $80, endowed by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstanding 
1 the Department of Music. 


Villtam J]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Established by 
ad friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarship of 
arded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


resser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given to the 
mually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assistance 
‘students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the Music 
int. 


PHYSICS 


chard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship of full 
c an upper division man student (preferably one who has attended 
luring the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Committee 
‘fessor of Physics near the close of the second semester. 


‘ysics Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 is offered by 
College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored 
outhern California Section of the American Association of Physics 
|The recipient must be among the top fifteen contestants, and must 


; entrance requirements of the College. 


i 


| 
i 
| FELLOWSHIPS 

owing awards may be made for 1950-51 to graduating 
\£ qualified applicants appear. Applications should be in 
ils of the Committee on Scholarships by January 15, 1950. 
he student selected waive the emolument, the stipend may 
0 the candidate next in rank, while the first student would 
laated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


:nry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson Bracken 
im provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in the Clare- 
iiduate School. When in any year a graduating senior does not 
it the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student 
ia College. 
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The C. E. and Bertha M. Harsh Memorial Scholarship Fund ¢ 
income for scholarship aid to Pomona College graduates attending the 
mont Graduate School. Although the Board of Fellows is empow 
make grants of the income for the assistance of any capable and pr 
graduates of Pomona College attending the Claremont Graduate 
it is the preference of the donors that first consideration should be g¢ 
those who are doing advanced work in the Fine Arts. 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowshii 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individual 
stances. The award is open normally only to students who have do; 
full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the upper. 
the graduating class on the basis of their performance during both the 
and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies either 
Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. | 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than m 
reward faithful classroom work. The selection will be based not on 
ship only but on the possession of those personal qualities which in 
high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. The p. 
graduate work are to be made in consultation between the candidate | 
Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. 
end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the Cor 
on Scholarships covering the character of his work, impressions: 
institution in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate} 
and recommendations for the further development or improvement | 
fellowship plan. | 

a] 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates stude: 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other insti| 
and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the } 
Scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholar! 


| 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS | 


In addition to the awards for graduating seniors offered t| 
Pomona College, scholarships for graduate work are available! 
Claremont Graduate School. 

Three Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one ¢: 
are awarded in the field of Oriental Affairs. General schol 
of $600 each are available for work in the field of the can¢ 
choice. A few graduate assistantships with a stipend of $6 
half tuition in the Claremont Graduate School are available t. 
Pomona College and Scripps College. | 
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STUDENT AID 


tion to the scholarship awards, the college makes grants- 
vailable to students doing satisfactory academic work who 
financial assistance to continue at Pomona. To this end the 
of certain endowed funds is supplemented by a budget 
jation. Such aid is normally given only to students who 
intend to become candidates for a degree from Pomona 
who maintain a high standard of honor, who are econom- 
their habits, who are regular in their attendance upon 
exercises, and who maintain at least “C” grade in their 
c work. Recipients of grants in aid are expected to earn 
their college expenses by employment during vacations and 
ne. 

aay be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
conformed to the conditions. 

udent who has received a grant in aid transfers to another 
m before graduation the total sum granted him by Pomona 
‘may become a loan, repayable according to the terms 
le to regular student loans. 

yplications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
tee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before May 1 for the 
lester of the following academic year, and before January 
1e second semester of the current academic year. 

| 
STUDENT AID FUNDS 


icome from the following funds is available for student aid: 


‘ancis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. James T. 
aemory of her father. 


H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 

|G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 
orence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 

wop Bogigian Fund of $31,402. 

erlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 


tssile A. Brown Memorial Fund of $800, given by Mrs. Fannie E. 


eary Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. Fannie 
‘in memory of her son. 
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The Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by - 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given 
Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 


Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help 


student. 
The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 
The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 
The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,337. 
The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 
The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
The Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund of $3500, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


The Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 
The Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 
The Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 


The Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 
The Howard ]. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


The Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given b 
Congregational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


The Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Th 


dollars of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) 


The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given 
Phelps and Mr. C. A, Phelps in memory of their son and brothe 


The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


The Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by the Pil 
gational Church of Pomona. 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $556, 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of 


zonas science quadrangle offers large laboratories and excellent equipment. 


arnegie Library 1s rich in special collections as well as in general resources. 


Be 


The college administration is housed in Sumner Hall, Pomona’s original buildin 


The Edmunds Union, with its lovely ballroom, is the recreational center of the | 


e 
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ee 
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*s and nearby mo make an inspiring setting for Pomona’s campus. 


court, center of the men’s campus, leads to Frary Dining Hall. 


Adjoining Bridges Hall of Music a quiet memorial garden offers rest and Sse 


Those who have seen Marston Quadrangle will ever remember its beauty. 
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ohn D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter in 
of her husband. 


inna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


dlyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $2000, given by R. P. Shields in 
of his oldest son. 


cia Glidden Strong Fund of $o11. 


weet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
ife. 


faria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 
Tara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa May 


enry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


rombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
‘to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
ey College of Ontario, California. 


fartha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
label S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 


lice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to graduates of 
Union High School of Ontario. 


ella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


rancis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


| 


lege also administers loan funds by which it is possible to 
te with the urgent need of students in making available to 
Q an interest bearing basis, amounts sufficient to cover tuition 
terest at the rate of 4% per annum begins on graduation or 
me of leaving the college. Loans from the following funds 
available, applications for which should be addressed to the 
tee on Student Aid. 


y Loan Fund of $1753, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a means 
g situations of temporary need. 


acy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $410, established by the Claremont 
af the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the Dean of 
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The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6651, , 

for men. | 

The David Clark Fund of $1144. 

The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $581. 

The George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund of $305. 


Students of Pomona College Revolving Fund of $2500. 


: 


| 
| 
: 
The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1447, available for 1 


graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pursue ady 
work in other institutions. | 


The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $195, available for undergre 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Botan 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. | 


General Loan Fund of $72,374. | 
The Bertha Lebus Fund of $4000, income from which is available for 


The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the y 
Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from , 
is available for loans. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College endeavors to find employment for students ne 
to earn a part of their expenses. Many are thus helping them 
by various forms of labor such as janitor work, waiting on { 
general house work and gardening. ‘| 

Applications for aid in securing employment should be add. 
to the Director of Vocational Counseling and Placement, Sv: 
Hall. 


f 


PRIZES AND AWARDS | 


The following prizes and awards are available for 9% 
accomplishments and for proficiency in the work of the s) 


departments: | 
| 


GENERAL I 

The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $4¢ 
awarded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. cour 
ranking highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of tl 
Reverend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


The Arvid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by M 
Mrs. A. P. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterbe 


ore 
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award of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
mplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
iports. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
nd is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
ted by the Alumni Association for the three best essays, submitted by 
n, on some phase of the early history of Pomona College. Exact topics 
uich to choose and rules of the contest are announced about October 
duncement of winners is made at the Matriculation Convocation. 


ART 


Xembrandt Club Art Prizes: A first prize of $25, and a second prize 
are awarded by the Rembrandt Club for excellence in drawing and 
in work presented for the annual student exhibition. 


kembrandt Club Art History Prize: A prize of $10 is given by the 
idt Club for the best paper presented in the course in History of Art. 


ASTRONOMY 


foncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the first 
tse in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the study 
Aciency in the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook 
accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $20 is given by 
ssie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


BIOLOGY 


"aile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding student 
y or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


CHEMISTRY-GEOLOGY 


umes A. Lyman Prize: A prize of $100 awarded at the beginning 
llege year to a senior student majoring in chemistry or geology who, 
Pinion of the chemistry-geology faculty, shows special promise of 
lent in research or teaching, or both. Established in memory of Dr. 
. Lyman, Professor of Chemistry 1909-1926, by his son, Dr. George 
a, ’26. 


ENGLISH 


%hn Dye Award: From a fund established by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dye in memory of their son, John Thomas Dye, III, who was a 
atin the Army Air Corps, is offered an annual award of $100 for 
Piece of original writing to appear in a student publication. The 
announced at Commencement time. 


- S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men and three 
“women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in English 
ble each semester to members of the Freshman class taking English I. 
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In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown | 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. 


: 

| 

GOVERNMENT | 

The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of : 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a membership, 
American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student a 


best work in the basic course in government. a 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an " 
ate book, or for a student membership in the American Society oF 
Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in Pa 


in public administration or in state and local government. 


The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an ap 
ate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review is awarded 
student doing the best work in the course in legal history or constit 
law. | 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Cordell Hull Prize: An award of $50 is offered annually | 
student who submits to the committee on International Relations tt 
essay on a problem relating to the United Nations. Subjects must be | 
with the Secretary of the committee on or before April 1, and the 
between 2500 and 3000 words in length, must be submitted in triplicate 
before May 1. In case no one essay is of outstanding merit, the con 
reserves the right either to divide the honors or to make no award. 


LATIN 
The Mudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $5, 
ively, for excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College. — 


LIBRARY | 


The Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in th 
of a purchase order for books is offered for the best library submitte 
senior student, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collecti 
for the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the st 
interest. 


MATHEMATICS : 

The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for excelli 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing both 
matics 1 and 65. 3 


MUSIC : 

The Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize of 
be awarded to a student in the department of music, above freshmat 
This award is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate 
Class of 1915 of Pomona College. el 


a 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest open to 
ts of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. First, 
and third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endowed by 
. N. Kinney. 


Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men is held 
close of the second semester. First and second prizes of $30 and $20, 
vely, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his 
Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, "96. 


Stella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
Speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
stants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
oing. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 
' of Miss Stella King. 


RELIGION 


dager Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
‘open to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
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LIBRARY 


pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 700 periodical: 

maintains bound files of approximately 550, many of y 
are complete. Especially valuable are the periodical holdin; 
the field of natural science. The library is a depository for | 
Government Documents and the publications of the Car 
Institution. 

The following special collections are a part of the general lib 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Libra 
Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P. Bra 
Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of Chen 
and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; the Mathematics 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall; and the Music Library in Br 
Hall of Music. Housed in the main building are the 
California, the Wagner North Pacific Libraries, and the 
Minor Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections. 

A staff member is on duty to assist students at all hours v 
the library is open. Most of the books are on open shelves ¥ 
students may consult them at all times. With the except 
reference books, periodicals, and rare volumes, books may be 
rowed for two weeks. Certain books in great demand for clas 
are placed on reserve, subject to special circulation rules. 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the Assoc 
Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. 

In addition to the Pomona College Library there are also. 
able the libraries of Scripps College, the Claremont Graduate Sc 
and Claremont Men’s College: The Scripps College Librai 
approximately 40,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong De: 
Library. It contains in addition to its general collection the 
pherson Collection of books about women, and the Stephe 
Memorial Collection of American History. The library of 
Claremont Graduate School, located in Harper Hall, con 
approximately 55,000 volumes, including the Oriental Library 
Library of the Americas, and the George Burton Adams Colle 
of English History. 


A T PRESENT the library contains 118,700 volumes and 15 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


oseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
uing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
in college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
leans such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 
re 

Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
fenry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
institution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
rin the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
ition commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
history, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
he has come. 

Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
of lectures in the general field of religion. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


ursdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
ing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
rest to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
r student body and class meetings. 

five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
g of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attend- 
both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


uur Associated Colleges at Claremont unite in a College 
1 which holds its services each Sunday morning at eleven 
in Bridges Hall of Music. The Church is the coordinating 
or religious activities among the colleges. Students partici- 
the services and there is a special student choir for the 
: Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim, Professor of Religion at 
a, serves as the Associated Colleges Chaplain. Once each 
a guest minister occupies the pulpit. 

College Chapel, which is altogether a service of worship, is 
ery Tuesday morning from 11:00 to 11:25 in Bridges Hall 
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of Music. Both students and faculty participate in the prograr 
which attendance is voluntary. 


Various expressions of religious interest and forms of reli 
activity exist on the Pomona campus: worship, study and 
cussion groups, campus and community programs of service, 
contacts with intercollegiate enterprises. During the spring of 
these interests and their sponsoring organizations united to 
the Pomona College Christian Association as a central, car 
wide agency to encourage interest in religion and to de 
religious activities. : 


The Association maintains relationships with the nat 
Student Christian Movement and the World Student Chr 
Federation. Through one of its committees it joins with the C 
in sponsoring the weekly Chapel service. Under its or the Col 
auspices, or that of both, certain occasions of special reli 
emphasis are provided during the course of the academic 
seasonal celebrations, retreats and conferences, visitations t 
campus by prominent religious leaders. 


Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are also availal 
the Claremont Church. The Church welcomes the particip 
of students in the activities of its choir and program of rel 
education. 


MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College, Claremont ! 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School in the presentat 
Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguished masters in the 
of music. Regularly included in’ the series is the Los Af 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallen 


For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnish 
every full-time student without extra charge. : 


Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of } 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and met 
of the faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 

The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Band, the] 
and Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, ¢ 
opportunity for the study and public performance of the fin' 
ensemble music. 
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CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Associated Students. This association coordinates all student 
s. Its officers are chosen by the student body from among 
vn number. All important questions are first considered by 
ecutive Council, a governing group composed of class 
its and chairmen of other organizations representing various 
s of campus interest. Four members of the Executive Coun- 
elected by that Council to sit as voting members of the 
Life Committee. These students are responsible not to the 
ations which they represent on the Executive Council but 
ixecutive Council itself. 


tated Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 
ations consider and promote the special interests of the men 
nen respectively. 


nt-Faculty Council. In order to provide a definite channel 
discussion of college problems which directly concern both 
and faculty, a joint council composed of the Faculty 
tee on College Life and the members of the Student 
‘e Council has been formed and holds regular meetings. 
nt council is not a legislative body but from time to time 
uggestions to both faculty and student groups for further 
ation and action. 


Irganizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
lurpose of promoting class social life. 


ta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
> who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
Ip” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 


Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
appa Delta, Sociology Fraternity. 


mental Organizations. Women’s Recreational Associa- 
Circulo Espafiol, Le Cercle Francais, German Club. 


! Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club : 
ub, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


| 
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Religious Organization. The Pomona College Christian i 
ation, which is composed of various committees for re 
worship, study, and service. : 
Miscellaneous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, i 
matics; Orchesis, in Dancing; Camera Club; Ski Club. 


| 


Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa | 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau, 
fraternity has a club room in one of the residence halls on the; 
campus. | 

| 


, 
| 
{ 


y 
i 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers| 
Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly excey 
and August. These include: the Annual Catalog, the Ref} 
the President, the News Letter for Alumni, and the Quaa 
News. | 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published und 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student bo} 
is devoted to campus affairs. 


The Meztate is the yearbook published by the Associated St 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times | 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especii 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Ass 
Students. et 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Pomona College expects that its students, having volt! 
enrolled in the College, will abide by the practices of the inst: 
This means that students are to show respect for personal hoi} 
for the rights of others and that their conduct is to be govet 
standards of personal good taste and ethical judgment. | 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind! 
campus is prohibited by the College. my 
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idual or collective student enterprises which use the College 
nd involve the absence of the participants from the College 
eceive the official sanction of the Committee on Student 


Jollege reserves the right to request the withdrawal, without 
ton of specific charges, of any student who proves himself 
stionable member of the student body. 

faculty has placed the interpretation and execution of these 
in the hands of the Committee on Student Affairs which 
of the deans and certain faculty members appointed by 
sident. Under this Committee as a policy-making body 
is the College Life Council, composed of six faculty 
*s appointed by the President and nine student members 
i a by the student body and partly by the Executive 
' of the Associated Students. 

Judiciary Committee of the Associated Women Students 
: Judiciary Committee of the Associated Men Students 
ter regulations concerning conduct in the residence halls 
| respective campuses, and, acting together as a joint body, 
it the policies of the College Life Council and act as a 
. Matters of discipline, except in those which are judged 
€ans to involve serious problems of personality adjustment. 


AUTOMOBILES 


verning the use of automobiles are formulated and adminis- 
| the Committee on Student Affairs. Students maintaining 
\laremont are subject to the following regulations: 

‘ship of the car, together with its license number, must be 
1 with the office of the Dean of Men at the opening of 
within three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 
it drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
id others, and must acquaint themselves with the state 
| trafic laws and comply with their observance. 

+ to comply with the above regulations shall constitute an 
gainst the College, the penalty for which may include 
tion and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 
‘or a period not beyond the end of the term in which the 
ccurs. 
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MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps, Claremont 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School, engages the fu 
services of a physician to care for its students. Dr. Gilbert $. C 
who has held this position since 1940, is a graduate of Pomon 
lege and the University of Rochester Medical School. 

The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditi 
hours and location of residence, Minor ailments are treat” 
Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases req 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dr 
and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured asi 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of act 
or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency treal 
The college nurse visits the residence halls each morning in 
to see those students reported ill. 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the c 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness re 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is four dolla 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontim 
individual medical service at any time, without previous not 

The College does not assume responsibility for the cor 
medical care of all its students, but only in so far as its f 
facilities will afford. Preventive medicine and campus © 
functions are stressed in the College medical program. | 

For curative treatment, students have ready access to the C 
Health Service and to the consultants among the leading phy 
of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete service | 
financed by the College. 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are require 
fees will be met by the student. In any illness the student 1s} 
choose his own physician on a private fee basis. 

Students are expected to conform to the medical regult 
the college. | 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 
The physical care of students is a matter of special concern 
College. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the | 
year. Every student on entering is given a physical exami 
under the direction of the College Physician. The medical cef' 


| 
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1 of all applicants for admission includes a certificate of 
uccessful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of a satis- 
tuberculin test, or an x-ray of the chest, performed within 
eding six months. Any student, while in college, may be 
1 to present each year a follow-up certificate of examination 
rculosis. Regular work in physical education is prescribed 
out the four years, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene 
n. 


tics. The direction and financial management of athletics 
h the Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as 
ory body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
wculty and three students. Under the general manager there 
lent manager for each sport. 

ni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and 
ssed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
un excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
ketball courts are within the limits of the campus, and 
exercises and field sports are encouraged. A swimming pool, 
andard size for water polo, and fully equipped with modern 
és, is open to both men and women. 

Sollege endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, and 
nd the departments have established regulations concerning 
of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that students 
the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


The Curriculum 


curriculum has been modified in recent years to mec 
needs developed by social, scientific, and technol 
change, the modern program in liberal arts and sciences h 
common with its predecessors a traditional function: to pr 
students for a society which expects of them leadership in d 
roles and offices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, the pu 
of Pomona College is to help its students toward a life in y 
professional achievement is accompanied by personal happ 
cultural balance, and social responsibility. Its program, ther 
includes both courses intended for general education and cc 
designed for specialized study and preprofessional training. 
The immediate objective of general education, as expressed 1 


course requirements of the College, is to help the student i 
development of: 


‘A LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT of the liberal 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in readir 
writing, and in speech. 

2. Acquaintance with scientific thought and method. 

3. Acquaintance with the historical development of 
civilization. 

4. Acquaintance with and understanding of human societ 
problems and its institutions. 

5. Acquaintance with literature and the fine arts. 

6. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


With these purposes in mind, the College requires that ct 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 


To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived 
concentrated study, and at the same time, in many instance 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every stl 
upon entering the Junior year is required to select a field of co 
tration in which he will complete not less than twenty-four un 
upper-division work during his Junior and Senior years. The 
of concentration may be represented by one department of 
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beyond departmental limits to include closely related 
_ For students of outstanding ability and well-defined 
, the field of concentration may be developed into a program 
rs study. These requirements and programs of study are 
d in detail in the following pages. 


MARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE* 


_ College awards only the bachelor of arts degree. 
ncement honors are awarded (1) on the basis of the over-all 
of the student’s work, and of the comprehensive examina- 
d (2) on the basis of the completion of a program in 
s Study.” These honors are further described on page 83. 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
iboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
vers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
uch periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 
e each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
-ducation activities. 


Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
Mf units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
1 he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
mm of the grading system will be found on page 6s. 


ice: A minimum of four semesters in residence is normally required 
ation. All students are required to complete the final two semesters 
ace unless individual exceptions are made by the Classification 
i. 


Division Requirements: All students must satisfy the requirements 
ution in the Lower Division as explained on page 68. These require- 
juld normally be met in the Freshman and Sophomore years, but 
pletion may be postponed to the Junior year. Postponement to the 
ar requires the permission of the Classification Committee. 


Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 
dertake a program of concentration leading to a comprehensive 
On or its equivalent. 


1 Education Activities: Every semester the registration of each 
wust include Physical Education Activities according to the student’s 


vho entered Pomona College as freshmen before the fall term, 1944, may grad- 
the requirements which were in effect at the time of their entrance. 
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classification. Freshmen and Sophomores register for two activities 

ter, and Juniors and Seniors one activity, for a total of 6 units, 
maximum that may be counted toward graduation. Transfer s 
met the Physical Education requirement of the institution from 1 
transferred need take only the amount required for their classifica 


American History and Constitution: To be eligible for gra 
students are required by the laws of the State of California to p 
tions in American history and in American institutions, ir 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution. While 
helpful in preparing for the examinations, it is not possible to 
requirements by the passing of any Pomona College course « 
Examinations to satisfy these requirements will be given semi-a 
September and in the spring on dates which will be anno 
advance. Each candidate will be examined once without fee, | 
to pass the first time, re-examination will be given only upo. 
of a receipt from the Business Office for the payment of the us 
for special examinations. Candidates who have failed once, ho 
take re-examinations at the times scheduled for the regular 
These examinations will be objective in character and stude 
able to achieve a satisfactory grade in each on the basis of a 1 
standard text book. This requirement must be met not lat 
beginning of the junior year, and preferably as early as_possibl 
student’s undergraduate career. Any student who has not satisfied 
requirements by the beginning of his junior year will not be permi 
register until they have been fulfilled. Reading lists for those pre 
the examinations are obtainable from the departments of | 
Government. Members of those departments will offer a series 
lectures each spring which will be mature interpretations of the 
they will not in themselves provide all the factual informatio: 
pass the examinations. Students desiring further information 
with members of the departments of History and Government. 


Foreign Languages: Although the College does not specify a 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several de 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. — 
should ascertain the language requirement of whatever progran 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not alread 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in 
and Sophomore years. 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the 
given semester must file an application for graduation at the Re 
not later than the beginning of his final semester and must inclu 
tion fee ($10.00) with the payment of his other fees at the tin 
registration. Failure to comply with these two requirements will 
exclude a student from graduation that semester. 
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.CADEMIC REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURE 


AND Grave Points: In order to graduate, a student must earn twice 
grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grade in all 
which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. 

F (failure) = o grade points per unit. May be made up 
toa D. 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be made 


up except by repeating course. 
I (incomplete due to illness) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied by 
Statement in writing of the reason for the grade. In case of an F 
de, the statement must include a detailed explanation of how the 
n be made up. A copy of this statement is given to the student. 
tions for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weeks 
ginning of classes of the following semester, except that, in certain 
tses, the deficiency in the first semester may be removed by 
completion of the work of the second semester, if the instructor 
mends. An F grade cannot be raised above a D. I and F grades 
actorily made up within this time limit automatically become FF. 
mark is given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
of additional time for the completion of work. It may be changed 
yer grade the student earns, Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
ifiable cause other than illness must first receive permission to do 
he Classification Committee. 

grade can be made up only by repeating the course. Where the FF 
nent F’ grade is incurred in a Physical Education activity, the same 
ast be repeated when next offered. A student may not continue in 
urse other than Physical Education in which he has received a FF 
smester. The making up of work which has received the permanent 
‘grade does not expunge the grade from the record. Credit ana 
nts are, however, allowed for the repeated work. 

ark W = is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
e with the provisions outlined under “Changes.” 


t of work: The College regulates the amount of work a student 
‘as follows: 


mal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical 


activities and/or Military Drill. In addition a student may elect 
two of the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra or Play Production. 
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To register for 17 units of academic work a student must have ear 
more grade points than the total number of units for which he re; 
the previous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 

To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires the peri 
of the Classification Committee. 


Quality of work: A student is expected to secure each semester t 
many grade points as the total number of units of registration. 

Near the end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each s 
faculty are required to report all students doing unsatisfactory work 
period preceding the date of the report. In addition to these general 
instructors may make reports at any time concerning individual s 
who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans recei 
reports and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every : 
This report becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his s 
in the courses for which he has been registered. 

The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a student 
quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in eve 
case is reached by the joint action of the College Life and Classi 
Committees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


Completion of Work: To be counted as work completed in the 
all papers, reports, drawings, and other assigned exercises must be tu 
to instructors before the final examination. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwi 
carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the Class 
Committee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time lat 
six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, 
grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reporting 
of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular att 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has tl 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may se 
suited to his particular department. | 


Final Examinations: Final examinations are required of all studen’ 
subjects, save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. In thi 
semester, Seniors may be excused from course examinations in their ! 
concentration at the discretion of departments concerned. Courses 1 
subjects, with the concurrence of the two departments concerned, : 
regarded as within the field of concentration. In all other courses ii 
be expected to take the regular final examinations. — | 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 0 
Committee. No changes of examination dates may be made with 
consent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students | 
given at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Class 
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ee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office 
or a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
ee. 


Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate part 
1 courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructors from the 
of Study Committee at the opening of each semester. Instructors 
) the Registrar’s Office the names of students participating in these 


y Advisers; Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with 
e works during his first year in college. At the end of that time, in 
: of the student’s interest, an adviser is assigned with whom the 
will work during the remainder of his college course. If at any time 
-is deemed wise it is made through the Dean of Students. 


gistration and Registration: On appointed days shortly after the 
on of the catalog in the spring and before Christmas vacation in 
t all students must pre-register by filling out schedules listing their 
subjects for the following semester. The fee for any change in this 
ration is three dollars. 

istration and registration of new students are conducted on 
od days at the opening of each semester. 

ation is completed by the payment of tuition and fees on appointed 
he beginning of each semester. 

¢ for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the first 
1 day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for every 
safter to a maximum of $10.00. 

ts are admitted to those courses only for which they are formally 


ts are not received later than two weeks from the beginning of 


2s in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student 
to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution of 
aay do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. All 
except those registering for the first time are required to pay a 
¢ of three dollars. No change of registration is completed until the 
as complied with the procedure established by the Registrar’s Office. 
ts withdrawing from laboratory fee courses within three weeks of 
ning of classes will be refunded the full fee. One-half the full fee 
sfunded to those withdrawing in the following three-week period 
a weeks from the beginning of classes no laboratory fees will 
ed. 

€nt may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
f of class work by following the procedure prescribed by the 
s Office. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall 


ae 
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entail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circumstance 
in the judgment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, 


a grade of W. 


Matriculation: Matriculation implies the proven ability to carry 
work, To this end the standing of all students is provisional until af 
have been in residence for one semester. At that time those new 
are matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with the : 
the College, have carried a minimum of 12 academic units, and w 
made at least an over-all average of C on all work attempted duri: 
term of residence. For those matriculating at the end of the first ; 
a public matriculation ceremony is held early in the second semest 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of r 
may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provid 
have met all the above requirements including an over-all average | 
all work attempted during their whole period of residence. 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they have matricula 


The Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all a 
exercises the quality of English used by the student will be weighed 
with the soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty mem 
expected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all student 
use of English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Cor 
a student whose English is persistently unacceptable may be req 
withdraw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint < 
the College Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and | 
misspelling is considered a deficiency in English to which this re 
applies. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


All students must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the fi 
requirements for distribution in the Lower Division. Normally th 
bution requirements shall be met only by the Pomona College cours 
below unless exception is granted by the Classification Committee. | 
from other institutions who plan to transfer to advanced standing in | 
College are advised to scrutinize their programs carefully to be si 
have taken the required work and to consult the Registrar concern 
questions as to the acceptance of credit. | 

1. English 1a, tb. A few students who make exceptionally high s) 
the College Board English Examination and also on an exercise in | 
tion set by the Department of English are exempt from this requ 
If they wish, such students may take the course, which is a §! 
composition and literature on the college level. Remedial work in | 


below the college level is under the supervision of a special faculty co 
2. A year course in a biological science: Biology 1, Botany 12 an 
15, 17 or 23; Zoology 1 or II. j 


et .: 
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year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemistry 1; 
}1 and 2; Physics 1; Physics 51. 


A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or Group 3, 
in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of high school 
| one of the sciences listed in the Group from which he wishes to 


ed. 


5. Courses in two social science departments (each a full year 
History 1; Government 51; Sociology 51 and 52; Economics 51; 
Economy 1; Education 53. Normally History 1 will be taken as one 
wo courses. 


Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in sociology 

ents who expect to take only one year of sociology. For students 
; More extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two higher- 
d semester courses will meet the year course requirement. 


year course in literature, art or music: ‘This requirement may be 
a course primarily concerned with the appreciation of literature 
han with the mastery of language, or by a year course in art or 
\cceptable courses are: 


Six units from English 50a, 57, and 58; English 50. 
In the classics and in modern European languages, any course, in 


the original or translation, numbered above roo, except courses in 
composition and conversation. 


Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. 


year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 55; 57; Religion 1, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


ENTS must make a tentative choice of a major field of concentration 
1¢ Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomore 
iting their first two years students will be expected to complete the 
irses required by the department or departments of their choice. 
tudent’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 
‘sive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
ent must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. In 
Jartments research projects take the place of the written examination. 
ts may request permission to retake Comprehensive Examinations 
ening of the college year and at the end of each semester. Such 
ms must be in the hands of the department concerned by September 
ber 1, or April 1. A fee of $10 will be charged for a re-examination 
| taken at other than the times set for a regular comprehensive 
ton. All students who intend to take the regularly scheduled 
Msive examinations must file an application with the Registrar 
aber 1 or April 1. 
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A program of concentration leading to the comprehensive examinati 
include not less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-s 
of work in courses numbered over 100 in the chosen field. These limi 
to that part of the student’s program on which the comprehensive 
nation will be set. For the entire four years of college, not more thai 
of fifty-two units in any one department (in Music not more than 
of sixty units) may be counted toward graduation. 


Concentration does not necessarily mean a major in a single dep 
but may involve a combination of courses in various department 
constitutes a significant and unified program and has been approved 
program should be one which gives the student experience in a speci 
develops maturity of thought, and sharpens independence of judgn 
many cases concentration will also be preparation for professional | 
other specialized training after graduation. 


For concentration in some fields a reading knowledge of at | 
modern foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command o 
desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as 
of this reading knowledge before entering college, and whatever a 
training is needed should be taken early in his college course. 


The requirements for concentration in any department will be foun 
the list of courses offered by the department. The several programs 
centration in fields consisting of related courses in more than one dey 
follow immediately. 


xoncentration In Special Fields 


ADDITION to concentration programs in the various depart- 
ents, the following programs in special fields are available: 


HUMANITIES 


‘students who are interested in concentrating in the social, 
sctual, and cultural life of a historical period, Division I, The 
anities, offers two programs of concentration which have been 
ized from the offerings of several departments. 

provide a framework of reference for all other course work 
ndependent reading in the concentration, the student concen- 
g in either Nineteenth Century Culture or in Contemporary 
re is required to take one course in literature, one in history, 
n philosophy and Humanities 190. Beyond these required 
2s, the student is free to elect those courses which he and his 
t feel will best prepare him for his Senior Comprehensive 
ination and will contribute most to his intellectual develop- 


Humanities. A course designed to permit students concentrating in 
umanities to read intensively in the documents of the field of their 
tration. A special reading list will be prepared in consultation with 
ident. Papers, and conferences will be held during the semester. Either 
er. 3 units. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


dents interested in concentrating either in Nineteenth Century 
re or in Contemporary Culture should consult Mr. John von 
Department of Religion, or Mr. William Newman, Depart- 
of History. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CULTURE 


urements: Not less than 24 and not more than 36 hours of upper 
1 work, including the following courses: English 104a, 104b; History 
distory 107b; Philosophy 152. 


‘Senior Comprehensive Examination will consist of three parts: 


‘ineteenth Century Literature. Preparation for this section of the exami- 
may be accomplished by independent reading and by election from 
lowing courses: English 1o4a, b, ro5b, Scripps I-144; Comparative 
ure 148a, b, 181a, b, Scripps [-141, I-152. 


eae 
ean 
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II. Nineteenth Century History. Preparation for this section of the 
nation may be accomplished by independent reading and by election fro 
following courses: History 107b, 115, 169, 1914, b, Scripps III-120. 


III. Either A or B: A. Nineteenth Century Foreign Literature. 
expected that the student will elect to present the literature of one f 
language, and will present evidence, before his Junior year, of suf 
reading knowledge of the language to prepare himself for the compreh 
examination. Preparation for this section of the examination may be a 
plished by independent reading and by election from the following co 
French 103a, b, Scripps I-125; or Spanish 113, 114; or German Scripps 


B. Music and Art. Preparation for this section of the examination m 
accomplished by independent study and by election from the foll 
courses: Music ro4b, Scripps II-69. 


Students will be expected in this examination to be able to 0 
ize their knowledge of Nineteenth Century Culture so that 
knowledge of the several disciplines will illuminate each sep 
discipline. For example, their knowledge of history will illum 
their knowledge of literature, and their knowledge of the philos 
of the period will illuminate their knowledge of literature 
history. | 


y 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


division work, including the following courses: History 113a; and 11 


Requirements: Not less than 24 and not more than 36 hours of | 
168; English 192; Philosophy 154. | 


} 

' 

The Senior Comprehensive Examination in Contemporary Culture 
consist of three parts: 


I. Contemporary Literature. Preparation for this section of the examill 
may be accomplished by independent reading and by election fron 
following courses: English 192; Comparative Literature r8ra, b; S 
Drama II-150. 


II. Contemporary History. Preparation for this section of the examill 
may be accomplished by independent reading and by election fron 
following courses: History 113a, b, 115b, rgra, b, 201; Scripps $) 
Humanities; Government 125, 126; Religion 102, 142. | 


III. Either A or B. 


A. Contemporary Foreign Literature. It is expected that the studen| 
elect to present the literature of one foreign language, and will ps 
evidence, before his Junior year, of sufficient reading knowledge 0 
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fe to prepare himself for the comprehensive examination. Preparation 
; section of the examination may be accomplished by independent 
and by election from the following courses: French 157a, b, 121b; 
1-125; or Spanish 173a, b; or 175a, b; or German 158. 


temporary Music and Art. Preparation for this section of the exami- 
nay be accomplished by independent reading and by election from the 
ig courses: Scripps Art II-143. 


ents will be expected in this examination to be able to organ- 
ir knowledge of Contemporary Culture so that their knowl- 
: the several disciplines will illuminate each separate discipline. 
umple, their knowledge of history will illuminate their knowl- 
f literature, and their knowledge of the philosophy of the 
will illuminate their knowledge of literature and history. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ROGRAM is designed for students having an interest in the 
J, economic and cultural aspects of international relations as 
i for those contemplating careers in diplomatic service or 
commerce. All those electing this area of concentration will 
red to have a reading and speaking knowledge of at least 
idern foreign language. Some evidence of ability to read and 
\ foreign language (French, Spanish, Chinese, German, or 
) must, except in the case of Chinese, be submitted to 
gram adviser by the beginning of the junior year, and the 
ye examiner concerned must certify the competence of the 
\in that language not later than the close of the first semes- 
he senior year. 


quisites: History 1, 55; Government 51; Economics 51; and 
tm foreign language as indicated above. (American Political 
rt may not be offered in fulfillment of one of the require- 
for distribution.) Any student unable to include in his 
aa full year of American diplomatic history (see below) 
N registering for History 55, arrange with the instructor to 
the bulk of his collateral reading to this subject. 


k 


| recommendations: Sociology 51; Psychology 51; 
8 (Economics 58); Philosophy 55 or 57. 
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PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 


30 upper-division units as follows: 
Modern European History (History 113 or its equivalent) ¢ 
Money and Banking and International Trade 
(Economics 103, 154) 6 
American Diplomatic History (Available at Scripps 
College) 
Latin American Affairs (History 123 or 124) 
or Oriental Affairs (to be selected from these 
courses: 103, 105, 106, III, 123, 124, 160, 161) 6 
Contemporary Problems in American Foreign Policy 
and International Politics and Organization 
(Government 165, 167) 6 


Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the 
ning of the junior year are eligible to concentrate in Interne 
Relations provided the prerequisites are met before entrance | 
be satisfied during the junior year. 


FOREIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRAT! 


EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


Pomona Co tec has one of the best oriental libraries on the ] 


Coast, affording excellent resources for students concentrati 
East Asia. 


Requirements: At least 24 hours of upper division work se 
from the following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, 10 
123, 124, 140, 160, 161, 183; Art 117, 153; Education 109; Philo 
126. 


| 

Recommendations: It is advisable for a student concentrati 
this field to have at least the following introductory cour: 
certain related fields: Political Economy 1; Government 5s 
tory 1; Economics 51; Sociology 51. These should normal 
taken in the freshman and sophomore years. Some a 
wish to add, in their junior and senior years, Economics 154; 
ernment 167; History 114; Sociology 110. | 
It is also highly desirable for students studying China inten 
to have some work in the Chinese language, three years of ° 
(Oriental Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. ‘ | 
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ause several of the above required courses are offered only in 
ate years, students concentrating in this area should plan their 
> programs well ahead. 


LATIN AMERICAN CONCENTRATION 


ENTRATION On Latin America is designed for students looking 
d teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; toward 
mment service in Latin America; toward a business career in 
America. 


requisites: Basic courses in Spanish and/or Portuguese; eco- 
-s; American and European history; geography; government. 


juired courses in upper-division: History 123 and 124, 254 or 
spanish 151, and Spanish 173 or 175. 


dents desiring to concentrate in this field should consult with 
Jerring, or Mr. Crowell. 


Pre-Professional Programs 


HE academic program of Pomona College furnishes prepa- 
ration for many of the professions. Indicated below are 
suggested programs which might be combined with 

Mtrations in certain fields. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


IN suByEcTs have been designated by the Council on Medical 
ition of the American Medical Association as minimum 
‘ements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
g medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond 
inimum, and are selecting only those who are best prepared 
ave demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and laudable 
val traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to 
. the minimum requirements into two years of college work, 
build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational founda- 
Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding in the 
ical and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the 
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pre-medical course. It is important to note that these objective: 
stressed by all medical colleges. 


Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirement, 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requiremen 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readil 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to 1 


the specific requirements of any medical college and the sp 
needs of individuals. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 


! 
Lower Division Courses: Zoology 1, 60; Chemistry 1, 59; Ph 
51; Foreign Language, German preferred. | 


Upper Division Courses: Zoology 115, 120; Chemistry 106, 
111, and additional units selected from upper division physica 
biological science courses for which prerequisites have been | 
to make a minimum of 24 units. | 

SUGGESTED COURSES 
FRESHMAN YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 1; Zoology 1; History, 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 110, 111; German 1; Zoology 60, 
Electives from literature, art or music; philosophy or religion. 


Junior YEAR: Chemistry 59, 106; Physics 51; German 53. Elect 


from social sciences. 


SENIOR YEAR: Zoology 120. 


Most medical colleges require a reading knowledge of 
French, German or Spanish, with a preference for German. Stud 
planning to study medicine should anticipate these requirement 
taking some language in high school with the view toward ¢ 
pleting at least one year in college. Also, students will fin 
advantageous to take trigonometry in high school. In addi: 
students should consult with their adviser to determine the pri 
time to take the Medical Aptitude Test, passing of which is 
entrance requirement of most medical colleges. al 


Students interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoo| 
Department. 
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PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


TE ENGINEERING profession has assumed a more important role 
odern society, there has been a growing demand for profes- 
| engineers who have, in addition to technical ability and 
ng, a broad understanding of the economic, social, and political 
} which are molding modern civilization. Recognition of these 
rements for the modern engineer may be found in liberalized 
ula of leading engineering schools. 


dents at Pomona College who plan to enter a professional 
eering school have an opportunity to obtain an excellent 
lation in mathematics and physical science in addition to a 
dalanced liberal training. While no professional engineering 
@s are offered at Pomona, and no engineering degree is 
ed at Pomona, it is possible in some cases for students to 
a graduate school of engineering after being graduated from 
ma with a concentration program in physical science. Those 
plan to continue with engineering training after leaving 
ma should consult with members of the staff in physical 
¢ who are acquainted with engineering school requirements. 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


mg with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has an 
gement with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
by qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Arts 
from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from M.LT. 
a combined five-year program, of which the first three years 
uken at Pomona. Ordinarily, at least six years would be 
ed to complete the work for both degrees. Students under 
mbined plan will be accepted at M.I.T. without examination 
ommended by Pomona. For those electing the plan the 
ning program is suggested. 


MAN YEAR 

nglish 1a, 1b 6 units 
[athematics 1a, tb 6 units 
hysics 51a, 51b 8 units 


lectives I2 units 
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The 12 elective units are for distribution. If Art or ve 
included, the remaining 2 units should be in Enginee 


Drawing. | | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR | 
Mathematics 65a, 65b 6 units 
Chemistry 1a, rb 8 units 
Engineering Drawing 2 units 
Electives 16 units 


12 elective units are for distribution, 4 are optional. | 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Mathematics 151a, 151b 6 units 
Physics 113a, 113b 6 units: 
Physics r41a-141b, 142a-142b 8 units 
Physics 110 3, units 
Mathematics 185a 3 units, 
Electives 6 units 


The six elective units are for distribution. 


153, 154, 155; Geology 1a-tb; English 63; Speech 52a, 


| 
Optional Courses: Engineering Drawing 40a, 4ob, 102; Ph 
: 
Surveying. | 


Those electing the above program should consult with the f 
of the Mathematics Department or the Physics Departn 
concerning concentration requirements. 

| 


PRE-LEGAL PROGRAM 


ADEQUATE PREPARATION for the study and practice of law reql 
the completion of an undergraduate program in the liberal. 
leading to the baccalaureate degree. Concentration in governm 
economics, or history is recommended though not to the exclu 
of appropriate courses in other fields. 
Students intending to study law following graduation she 
avail themselves of opportunities to widen their intellectual - 
and to develop their capacity for intensive inquiry and for effec 
and precise expression, both written and oral. While in the lo 
division they should include in their program, courses in Ic 
psychology and public address. During their years of concentrat 
whether the field be government, economics, history or othery! 
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hould study among other subjects: introduction to law, 
utional law, administrative law, business law, political 
American history, English history, governmental regula- 
f business, money and banking, corporation finance, and 
‘theory. The Department of Government serves as a clearing- 
of information for all students taking a pre-legal program. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


‘TS PLANNING to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divinity 
training, with a view to entering the ministry, missionary 
or religious education, are advised to secure a well-rounded 
education. 


| 
‘entration in religion in their undergraduate program is 
ly deemed inadvisable; such students could most profitably 
heir requirements for concentration in one of the following 
nents: English, History, Philosophy, or Sociology. In any 
he total program for such students should include all of the 
ng as a minimum breadth of preparation: four semester 
‘in English (composition and literature); four semester 
in foreign language; two semester courses in natural science, 
ng at least one course in biology; four semester courses in 
sience, including at least one course in social psychology, one 
logy, and one in economics; two semester courses in history; 
mester courses in philosophy; and six semester courses in 
, including Religion 1, 2, and 65. 


PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING 


| RECOMMENDATION of graduate schools of journalism and of 
dished journalists, students planning a career in journalism 
ised to concentrate in any principal field of study, to secure 
_and liberal education, and to improve their mastery of the 
iting. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the arts, and 
languages are strongly recommended. Study in the natural 
is often desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic work 
ration in one of the sciences is advisable. 

Iction in journalistic practices is offered specifically in Eng- 
‘and general training in accurate observation and reporting is 
ortant part of all writing courses: English 1, 63, 64, 111, 151. 
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TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATI 


Certificates: In California every public school teacher must | 
certificate. The certificate is issued by the county in whic 
teacher is employed upon the presentation to the County Bo 
Education of a credential issued by the State Board of Edu 
through its commission on credentials. : 


The State requires students who wish a secondary credeni 
complete a Bachelor’s degree and one year of graduate work 
State permits the fulfillment of elementary credential require 
upon completion of the Bachelor’s degree only. However, Pe 
College considers the five year program the desirable on 
elementary as well as secondary teachers and its program is ¢ 
ized on a five year plan for both elementary and_ seco 
teachers. The fifth year may be taken at the Claremont Gra 
School, one of the Associated Colleges at Claremont, or a 


other accredited graduate school. : 


Claremont Graduate School is authorized to recommend 


dates for the following credentials: General Elementary; ] 
High School; General Secondary; Junior College; Special Se 
ary in Art, Music, Physical Education; Elementary School Adi 
tration; Secondary School Administration; Supervision; | 
Welfare and Supervision of Attendance. In addition, Clare 
Graduate School offers work to satisfy wholly or in part re 
ments for various other credentials issued by the State Depar 
of Education. | 


Inasmuch as requirements vary considerably for differen! 
dentials, students who expect to enter the profession of edu 
either in California or elsewhere should consult the Edué 
Department concerning these requirements before registt 
The requirements for the secondary credential in Californi| 
those who will apply for a credential before September | 
involve collegiate preparation in a “teaching major” represé 
24 units and a “teaching minor” representing 12 units. For! 
who will apply for a credential after September 1951, the “teal 
major” must represent 36 units and the “teaching minor”? 
represent 20 units. Students majoring in areas not  offer¢ 
secondary school curricula must present two “teaching mil) 
Thus, most prospective secondary school teachers will concel 
in the area or areas they expect to teach. | 
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lents preparing for the elementary teaching credentials are 
quired to present a specific teaching major. Several concen- 
' (i.e. majors) are acceptable in this field (1.e. psychology, 
asic, physical education) but the concentration in education 


igned more specifically to serve Prospective elementary 
i 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


YUCATION concentration statement detailed on page 110 is the 
togram of studies for those intending to major in education 
aration for elementary school teaching. Courses beyond the 
tration will vary with the individual student, but the 
‘should endeavor to include further work in psychology, 
3y, physical education, applied music and art, as well as 
mdy in history and economics. Students preparing for the 

secondary credential will ordinarily concentrate (for 
jal purposes, major) in those fields in which they expect 
h, but are advised to take as many pre-professional and 
fourses as their schedules will permit. 


| PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 

GENERAL TRAINING and specialized knowledge in a subject 
= essentials for students planning to become librarians. The 
‘0 use the typewriter with accuracy and speed, and a reading 
dge of at least two modern foreign languages are usually 
isites to admission to a library school. All librarians will 
Knowledge of statistical methods supremely useful. Those 
tend to go into public library work ought to have an 
anding of the organization and problems of government, 
val government particularly, while those aiming at the 
and university field must have a good background in the 
and theories of higher education. Students expecting to 
public school library work in California are required to 
€ nine hours in education. Although it is not a prerequisite, 
Xperience in a library is a distinct advantage. 

‘ concentration in pre-library training is not offered, 
looking forward to work in this field are strongly recom- 
to take the following courses: English ror or 103, 105; 
113 or 103 or 107; six hours of advanced work in 
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Philosophy, Psychology, or Foreign Languages. Other 1 
mended courses include Education 104, Psychology 107, A: 
Economics 57, Philosophy 55, Comparative Literature 181. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SoctaL Work. Students who plan to follow social work 
profession should attend a graduate school of social work. 
expansion of social services in recent years has created su 
heavy demand for social workers that in a few limited fields 
graduates are accepted without graduate training, but they ci 
expect to be advanced to the higher administrative positions. 


The best undergraduate training for students expecting to’ 
graduate schools of social work is a broad liberal arts educ 
with special emphasis upon the social sciences such as the soci 
concentration provides. A course in statistics should be inch 
also Economics 111 and Government 103 or 107 will be f 
useful. Those planning to work in the Pacific Southwest sl 
learn to speak Spanish. 


SoctaL Resgarcu. There is considerable demand for fes 
workers in government agencies—federal, state, and local—as 
as in private foundations. Usually at least a master’s degi 
required, including a knowledge of statistical method. The re 
undergraduate concentration in sociology will prepare one 
quately for entrance into graduate school, for which there are 
a number of scholarships and fellowships available for outstat 
students. | 


TracHINc. Students preparing to teach sociology should f 
the regular sociology concentration. A master’s degree is Us 
essential for teaching in high schools and junior colleges, a 
doctor’s degree for teaching in colleges and universities. Gra 
scholarships, fellowships, and teaching assistantships are ava 
in a good many universities for outstanding students. 
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Honors Study 


‘s study is aimed at a deeper and more scholarly grasp of the 
it’s chosen field than is customary; it is also aimed at broaden- 
s intellectual life by the discovery and exploration of topics 
at to the special subject of inquiry. Students who show the 
'y and the inclination for more than average intellectual 
sment may be permitted during their Junior and Senior years 
ll for honors study. 


lonors program frees the student’s energies by allowing him, 
fa flexible use of instruction and courses of study, to spend 
iderable portion of his time in independent study. Released 
's much academic routine as his instructors may approve, an 
candidate thus assumes responsibility for a more profound 
der knowledge than is expected of the ordinary student. He 
‘admitted to honors status only upon the basis of a record 
shows promise of competency to carry on work of high 
3 he will be continued only if he exercises initiative and self. 
m, places scholarship consistently first among his interests, 
untains a high standard of scholarship in his honors program 
as in his other work. 


CONDUCT OF PROGRAMS 


| administration of honors work is vested in the Courses of 
Committee, which reviews the programs of honors study 
1 by departments, divisions, or inter-divisional committees 
ministers the faculty regulations pertaining to them. 


bility: A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 is a uniform 
ment throughout the college for enrollment in honors study. 
rom this requirement, the eligibility of a student for honors 
} determined by the department or division in which he will 


s: The number of hours allotted to honors study must be 
than twelve and not more than eighteen. Within the limits 
‘hours a student may be excused from formal classes. The 
of honors study varies in the divisions: it may be carried 
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on in seminar or laboratory projects, or it may consis 
independent study or creative work. 

The general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two unit 
work which may be taken in one department applies also to h 
programs. The comprehensive examination in an honors pros 
however, may cover a greater area than does the Senior cot 
hensive examination required of all students. 


Application: Application for enrollment should normall 
made at the end of the Sophomore year. The application : 
obtainable at the Registrar’s office, must include a statement ¢ 
program which the applicant intends to follow and mu: 
approved by the faculty member in charge of the program. 
detailed information concerning divisional and departr 
programs the student should consult members of the depart 
or division in which he would like to undertake honors study. 


Withdrawal: A student may withdraw from honors stat 
his own request with the approval of the division concernei 
case the performance of a student falls below a standard of 
quality either in his honors work or in his courses, he m; 
withdrawn from honors status either by the division or b 
Courses of Study Committee. | 


Examinations: Evidence of the success of the student i 
honors work is measured by written and oral examinations adi 
tered toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or p 
the Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study will: 
a part of the honors examination in that field. With regard | 
ordinary courses the student is subject to the requirements nor 
pertaining to them. He may be exempted at the discretion ( 
instructors concerned from taking course examinations withi 
field of his honors program. 

A student’s performance in his honors examination and i! 
other work required for the completion of his honors pr¢ 
is judged by the department or division in accordance } 
procedures approved by the division, or, in some instances, | 
inter-divisional committee with the approval of the Courses of 
Committee. A student who has maintained in all his work a} 
point average of 3.0 and who has met successfully all the r 
ments of his program of honors study will be graduated v 
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on of that accomplishment. He will be eligible also for general 
encement honors described below. A student who fails to 
the standards of his honors program but who in his honors 
completes work worthy of credit will be recommended by 
ourses of Study Committee for graduation in course (rite). 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


na College awards the distinctions cum laude, magna cum 
and summa cum laude to graduating seniors who have 
suished themselves in the over-all average of their work and 
senior comprehensive examination. 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ate work in history, Oriental affairs, Latin America, political 
ny, psychology, literature, philosophy, the biological and 
al sciences, and the fine arts and music, along with 
ional work in public school education and psychology, is 
ted by the Claremont Graduate School, whose faculty 
*s the combined staffs of Pomona College, Scripps College, 
laremont Men’s College, as well as its own appointees. A 
will be furnished upon request to the Dean of the Claremont 
ite School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


‘OUTSTANDING graduate or professional schools require or 
that applicants for admission, as well as for fellowships and 
ships, take the Graduate Record Examination administered 
Icational Testing Services, the national academic testing 
ation. The Graduate Record Examination tests general 
dge in the fields of study covered by the Pomona College 
um and does not require special preparation. Students who 
‘o enter graduate or professional schools are advised to write 
their senior year directly to the Graduate Record Office, 
onal Testing Services, 437 West 59th Street, New York 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 


THROUGH THE faculty advisers the college endeavors to giv 
maximum assistance to its students in their choice of a caree 
addition, it maintains a vocational counseling and placement si 
for the benefit of students and alumni. 

This service aims to provide reliable occupational inform 
concerning representative business organizations, governn 
agencies, and the professions. It is also prepared to assist 
entitled to its help when they are seeking employment. The 
of the Director of Vocational Counseling and Placement is Ic 
in Room 107 Sumner Hall. : 


ee 
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LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are designed primarily for 
the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to 99 are either those which 
follow the lower course or are the more advanced beginning courses. 
s numbered over 100 are for juniors and seniors and may not be 
by students without previous work in the same field, except by written 
jon of instructors. Courses numbered NC carry no academic credit. 
¢ departments a definite sequence of courses must be followed. 

1 course numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover a common 
and the entire sequence should be taken. When course numbers are 
ed by a comma, independent credit is given for the work of the first 
tr. Entrance to the second semester is by permission of the instructor. 
course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 

it by special permission, credit for only one unit of work in a depart- 
not allowed. 


COURSES IN THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


1g the departmental offerings of Pomona College are listed certain 
in Scripps College and Claremont Men’s College open to Pomona 
ores, juniors and seniors under approved conditions. Normally only 
murses so listed are open to Pomona College students. To enroll in 
other than those listed, students must first obtain a permission slip 
: chairman of the corresponding department at Pomona. Each regular 
in residence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than 
Us registration each academic year from courses in Pomona College. 
y freshmen will take their entire programs of study in the college of 
idence. In a few departments involving the use of physical equip- 
d laboratory space, such as art and the sciences, it is necessary to 
imits on the exchange privileges. 
n graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School are also open 
Na seniors who are concentrating in the fields in which the courses 
sd. Permission must be secured from the chairman of the department 
the senior is concentrating and from the instructor giving the course. 
a course in Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, or the Graduate 
uplicates the material of a Pomona course, credit will not be given 


DIVISIONS 


I [Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literature, English, 
German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Music, Philosophy, Speech and 
8, Spanish 

II [Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, Psychology, Zoology 


III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geography, Govern- 
story, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Religion, Sociology 
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Art 


Three types of concentration are open to students of art within the 
ment: Painting (including Drawing and Design), Sculpture, and Art I 
Specialization may be determined in the second year, but correlation b 
the practice of the two and three dimensional arts and _ historic 
aesthetic study is maintained. 

A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render fort 
be exhibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further special 
The student will be expected to present his work in the Department 
tion at the end of each year. In the fourth year the student taking He 
Art will give a separate exhibition of his work of that year. A compre 
examination is required of all candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degre 

For each unit of credit in Applied Art, there is required a minir 
one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio work per 
Students are urged to prolong these periods when other work permits 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward gradu 
16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses numbered unc 
In courses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the 1 
counted half theory and half applied. | 


CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to the required courses listed in the concentrations d 
below, sufficient courses to complete a total of 24 units of upper divisic 
are to be chosen from Upper Division Electives with the consent 
chairman of the department. 3 

PAINTING 
Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 61. 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 116, 120, 185. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 107, 115, 117, 185, or Scripps IL-121 
IJ-123, Il-130, Il-141. 
| SCULPTURE 
Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 65. 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 107, 116, 162. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 115, 117, 120, 185, or Scripps IL-121 
II-123, I-130, II-14r. | 
ART HISTORY | 
Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 3, 9, 51. | 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 115, 116, 117, 178. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 107, 120, or Scripps II-121, Il-122 
II-130, Il-r4r. | 
SPECIAL PROGRAM 
WITH APPLIED ART TAKEN AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE eu 
Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 51, Art II-2, and one 
following: Art II-21, II-22, II-23 or II-30. 
Upper Division Requirements: 6 units of upper division European or | 
History, 9 units of Art History at Pomona College, 18 units of | 
Art at Scripps College. i 


| 
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Desicn AND Drawinc. Mr. Zornes. First semester: basic theory as 
sroach to the study of graphic design (drawing and painting), planned 
ire the student’s ability in the common language upon which future 
and class criticism is based. Grade will be based upon the quality of 
work and written examination. Oil paint on paper, prepared for the 
ie, will be the medium for studio work. Second semester: continuation 
¢ theory and application to problems of painting and drawing in land- 
figure and portrait study and other forms of graphic expression. 2 units. 
ections. MW, 10-12; MW, 1:15-3:15. 


Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. A basic course in sculpture, comprising a 
of the nature of form. Forms, both abstract and realistic, will be 
icted in a variety of media. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; 


3:15-5:05. 


b. Husrory or Art. Mr. Foster. Study of the historical development of 
th especial attention to national genius and stylistic expression. The 
it, Classic, Early Christian and Byzantine Periods will be studied in the 
smester, and Medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, 
ic and Contemporary Art in the second semester. This course or its 


lent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in the History of 
units. MWF, 9. 


9b. AncreNT Art AND ArcHaroLocy. Mr. Karo. A survey of the arts 
sece and Rome, in reference to the life of both countries and to 
oring civilizations (Egyptian, Near Eastern, Italic, Etruscan, etc.). The 
semester will cover Greece, from the prehistoric Minoan-Mycenean 
to Alexander the Great. Hellenistic Greece, Rome and the Roman 
are reserved for the second semester. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


tb. Ficure Drawine anp Grapuic Desicn. Staff. The rendering of 
with emphasis on the development of the student’s drawing ability. 


. ITA, 9-11. 


9. Apvancep Scutpture. Mr. Lawler. Continuing study of the nature 
m. Work from the model, modelling in relief. Consideration of 
tal techniques and materials. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; 


9:15-5:05. 


o5b. Apvancep Figure Drawine anp Grapuic Desicn. Staff. 2 units. 
)-I I. 


7b. ScuLprurE FROM Lire. Mr. Lawler. Modelling from the figure. 
sition in relief and in the round. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; 


515-505. 


‘OUNDATIONS OF MopeRn Art. Mr. Foster. A survey of the significant 
trends of the eighteenth and nineteenth century art as background 
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to the detailed study of the development of Impressionism, Expressil 
Cubism and various contemporary schools of art. 3 units. First ser 


TTAhS, ro. 


116. Funpamentats or Art Tuzory. Mr. Foster. Studies in the relat! 
literary discussion of art to the development and appreciation of the fin 
Discussion of critical principles of leading art historians; aesthetic syste 
principles of art history; practical exercises to test the validity of the y 
theories. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. ; 


117a-117b. ART OF THE Far East. Mr. Foster. A survey of the arts of ( 
Japan, and Korea from prehistoric times to the nineteenth century, stu 
the historic, technical, aesthetic, and symbolic aspects. First semester: 
history through T’ang. Emphasis on Ancient Ceramics, Bronze, and Scul 
Second semester: Sung through nineteenth century. Emphasis on Ch 
Japanese and Korean painting and Japanese prints. 3 units. MWF, 11. | 


o 
120a-120b. Paintinc. Mr. Zornes. Practice in Still-life and Landsca 
adapted to a study of the techniques of various historic schools ¢ 
painting. These are explained by means of a system of set palettes } 
afford an understanding of painting principles and an opportunity fo 
development of individuality of manner. 2 units. T or Th, 115-4504 
arranged. | 


; 
I 


153a-153b. CuiNEsE Paintinc. Mr. Foster. The fundamentals of art h 
in China, origins of the pictorial tradition, great masters of landscape, f 
bird and flower painting, philosophy and technique of Chinese pail 
mannerism and decoration in the seventeenth century. 3 units. TTA! 
(Omitted in 1949-50.) i 


| 


162a-162b. Creative Scutpture. Mr. Lawler. A course open on! 
advanced students of ability for the development of original problen 
various media. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; TTh, 3:15-5:05. 


176a, 176b. ProspiremMs 1n ANcIENT ArT AND ArcHAEOLOcy. Mr. Kar 
seminar permitting advanced research in this field. Prerequisite: Classi 
or Art 51, 116 and permission of the instructor. With departmental: 
mission concentrators in Art History may substitute Art 176 for 
Arranged. 


178a, 178b. Reapincs in History or Art. Mr. Foster. The study 
particular period, school, or movement in art. Offered primarily for majo 
history or theory of the subject. The course is designed to enable the stu! 
to become intimately familiar with the visual manifestations in pain 
sculpture, architecture, or one of the minor arts of an era in which he 
be pursuing a study in philosophy, literature, or other field. Prerequ| 
Art 51, and Art 116. 3 units. Arranged. i! 
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5b. Prosiems IN Appiiep Art. Mr. Zornes. Opportunity is given 
pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the interest 
ity of the student. (May be repeated.) 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


UNDAMENTALS OF Drawinc AND Desicn. Staff. Year course. Open 
special permission. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


3EGINNING. Paintinc. Mr. McFee. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or 


valent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


3xcInNING Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or 


valent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


i 
J 


BEGINNING Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 


juivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


3EGINNING ScuLpTurE. Mr. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 
{uivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


‘Apvancep Parntinc. Mr. Sheets. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or 


ot. TTA, 1:15-4:05. 

\Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. 
1:15-4:05. 

‘Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. May be repeated for credit. 


‘site II-2 or equivalent. TTh, 1:15-4:05. 


Scutprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. May be repeated for credit. 
isite II-2 or equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


'ArcHITEcTURAL Desicn AND Pianninc. Mr. Whitney Smith. Year 
‘Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. By permission of instructor. TTA, 
5 and arranged hour. 


?rinTING. Mr. Foster. One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:05 and 
| hour. 
| * @ * 


duate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied art is 
‘under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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Astronomy : 


The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentral 
the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory back, 
in science. Students transferring: from Junior College or elsewhere m; 
qualify for upper division registration or departmental concentrat 
establishing the same prerequisites. 

A basic program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in | 
matics and Physics, should include Astronomy 155, 156, and at le 
units of 180, together with not less than six units of mathematics | 
from Mathematics 52, I51, 152, and four to seven units from Physics r 
and 155. In special cases related upper adie courses in chemistry or g 
may be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of Fren 
German is also recommended. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy i 
103; Geology 59, 110, and 112, plus rr additional upper-division units t 
a minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 151 and 180 (or in exee| 
cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and Geology 107 and 161. The comprel 
examination will consist of one 3-hour examination in astronomy an 
3-hour examination in geology. 


Bi 


51a-51b. Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A study of histolll 
modern astronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acquai 
with the planets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s relat 
the surrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes : 
Brackett Observatory are supplemented by project assignments ale 
excursions to the astronomical centers of the region. Classroom two 
per weck; observatory, one period per week. Laboratory fee $2.0 
semester. 3 units. MWF, 11. (See 151a-151b below.) 


102a, 102b. Practica, AsTRoNoMy AND Mereoroxocy. Mr. Whitney. © 
of sun observations with telescope and spectrohelioscope; studies of: 
formations and air mass movements related to current weather and f 
of the Weather Bureau instruments at the Brackett Observatory. Photog 
recording of observations introduce studies of the basic principles | 
photographic process, and characteristics of various films and plates. Fa 
are also offered for those wishing to make their own telescope mirror 
class period and two laboratory periods. Laboratory fee $2.00 per se 
3 units. Arranged. ip 


103. Navication. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and P 
of Marine and Air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stats 
sextants and transits of different types, and use of the latest almanac 
navigation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation prol 
3 units. Second semester. Laboratory fee $2.00. Class TTA, 1:15. Labe 
arranged. f 

} 
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». Prosrems 1N Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. Offered 
itly with and related to 51a-51b. May be elected by students having 
tory background in the Physical Sciences. Preliminary conference 
‘instructor required. 1 unit. Arranged. 


LesTIAL Mecuanics. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the application 
vs of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies 
blems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the 
ion of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 

ll 
rropHysics: Mr. Whitney. Considers the applications of the prin- 
modern physical science and analyses to the study of stellar and 
toblems and the reciprocal contributions of astronomical research. 
ry observations are both visual and photographic. Class one hour, 
ty two periods. Laboratory fee $2.00. Second semester. 3 units. 
2:15. Laboratory arranged. 


TESTIGATIONS IN AsTROoNOMY. Mr. Whitney. A unified program of 
ton is followed in some special field such as variable stars, lunar 
olar phenomena, etc. Each semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated 
. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected for 
study in navigation. Arranged. 


ite work in Applied Astronomy is available under the auspices of the 
at Graduate School. 


| 


Biology 


ients for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 12, 15) 27. 
gy 1 and 60. Upper Division Courses, Biology 112 and two courses 
Tand three courses in Group II (or Biology 105 may be substituted 
Course in either group): Group I, Botany 105, 107, 123 or 158; 
, Zoology 120, 121, 123, 128, or 152. Additional upper division 
n Biology, Botany, or Zoology to make 24 units. Related Fields: 
»0l or college chemistry; either high school physics with a grade of 
r 6 units of college physics or geology 1. Foreign Language: to be 
according to the needs of the student. 


GENERAL Brotocy. Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Phillips. A general course 
‘primarily for those who do not intend to take further work in 
‘t may be taken for credit by those who have high school biology, 
Ds zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental 


in the selected fields of biology considered most significant for 
man being. Class, demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
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$6.00 each semester. 3 units. First semester class MW, 10 or 11; labor. 
(select one from following): M, T, W, 1:15. Second semester, M WI 
or zz must be kept open for class; either T, W or F, 1:15-4:00 must be| 
open for laboratory. . 
105. Bacrrriotocy. Mr. Ryerson. General study of important bac) 
methods of culture and study, and their importance in disease and agricul 
Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. &¢ 
semester. 4 units. Class, MW, 10; laboratory, MW, 2:15-4:10, and confer 
F, 70. 


112. Genetics. Mr. McCarthy. This course considers modern developn 


in the study of heredity and evolution and their general application to i 
and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. Prerequisite: : 


year of biological work. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10 or 11. 


114. Germ Cris aNnp INHERITANCE. Mr. McCarthy. A laboratory ci 
involving a study of germ cells, giant chromosomes and experimental ger: 
illustrating the chromosomal basis of the transmission of hereditary fad 
Prerequisite: Biology 112 (may be taken concurrently). Laboratory fee $1 
Second semester. 1 unit. F, 1:15-4:10. 


159. Husrory or Brotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A commentary on the | 
gressive trends and periods of biological science, tracing the continuity of | 
which have culminated in important discoveries. Leaders in each field: 
considered for special study in which the influences of their discoveries 1) 
society and the development of science are analyzed. 3 units. Offered at Mi 
Summer Session. 

| 


Botany 


i 

j 
Although botany is a pure science, and the curriculum at Pomona is plas 
with this in mind, the subject offers excellent basic training for applied fi 
Study of botany may serve as preparation for graduate study and eventll 
for teaching, research, or service with such federal, state, or county gov: 
mental agencies as the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest Sei 
including the Forest and Range Experiment Stations, National Park Ser: 
Soil Conservation Service, Fish and Wild Life Service, state fish and gl 
commissions, or agricultural inspection agencies. | 


Botany Concentration: LOWER DIVISION coursEs, Botany 12, 15 (4 uni 
17, 23; Zoology 1 (or Biology 1a and a summer session at the Mat 
Laboratory). UpPER Division coursEs, Biology 112; Botany 105, 107, 12| 
158 and additional courses in botany (other than 181), selected to mal 
total of 24 to 36 units of upper division work. RELATED FIELDS, high sc} 
chemistry or Chemistry 1 (students emphasizing plant physiology fl 
have Chemistry 1, 59, and 106, and 110 is recommended); high schoo 


| 
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“physics (Physics 1 or 51) or Geology 1. Prospective candidates for 


te work should consult the department concerning foreign language 
ments. 


; 


ws with concentration programs in botany or in biology emphasizing 
are required to register for Botany NC 108, the Senior Seminar, and 
I) to present a satisfactory paper in this course and to pass an oral 
ation on the field of the paper, or (2) to pass the senior comprehen- 
umination. 

uudents concentrating in botany should consult Mr. Benson concerning 
it collection built up in various courses. This is a graduation require- 
nd the collection must be submitted for inspection at the time of the 
comprehensive examination. Credit for individual work on the 
m may be had by registration in Botany 8r. 


ty-Zoology Concentration: See Biology. 


w-Chemistry Concentration: Botany 12, 15 (4 units), 17, 23; Chemistry 
*hysics 51. UPPER DIVISION COURSES, Botany 123, 158, and 105 or 107; 
try 106, 110, 111. Recommended electives from the following list: 
112; Botany 105 or 107, whichever was omitted above; Chemistry 
|, 187; Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123. Botany 12 and 15 or 17 and Chemistry 


be taken in the freshman year, and the full program should be 
_as early as possible. 


NERAL Botany. Mr. Benson and Mr. Phillips. An elementary course 
€ wishing general information concerning plants or foundation work 
ty. Special attention is given to the plant as a living organism, and 
$ is upon structure and function in flowering plants. Laboratory fee 
‘units. First semester. Class MW, 17 and arranged; laboratory, Section 
'15-3:05; Section B, Th, 1:15-3:05. 


ASSIFICATION AND Firtp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary course 
fication of primarily the flowering plants; with much field work. 
fequisite, but permission of the instructor required. Laboratory and 
> fee $8.75. 3 units (4 units for those undertaking additional field 
watory study and making a plant collection.) Second semester. Class, 
ty laboratory, Section A, T, 1:15-4:00, Section B, Th, 1:15-4:00 (if 
ions are necessary). 


WEY OF THE Pianr Kincpom. Mr. Phillips. Relationships, life 
, and development of algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns, cone- 
trees, and flowering plants. No prerequisite, but permission of the 
t required. Laboratory fee $6.50. 3 units. First semester. Given in 
| years. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory W, 1:15-4:00. 


IMENTARY PLANT PHysioLocy anp Ecotocy. Mr. Phillips. A study 
boratory and greenhouse of physiological processes such as nutrition, 
m, conduction, transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, and growth 
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together with a study in the field of the factors affecting the living plan 
its natural environment and those determining its geographical distribu 
and ecological relationships. Prerequisite, Botany 12 or the equival 
Laboratory fee $8.00 and breakage deposit $5.00. Second semester. 3 u 
Class MW, g; laboratory and field trips, Th, 1:15-4:00. | 


“A 
81. Exementary Botanica Prosiems. Staff. This course offers to qual! 
students opportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such f 
as (a) classification of flowering plants, trees, or ferns, (b) structure | 
classification of algae, (c) culture and special physiology of plants of any gi 
favorable for study, (d) structure and development of plants, or (e) ecol 
Each semester. 1 or 2 units, but not more than 1 unit may be taken in 
first enrollment for a problems course. May be repeated for credit. Permis 
of the instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


105a, 105b. CLassIFICATION oF FLowertnc Prants. Mr. Benson. Stud 
the local native flowering plants and also of ferns and cone-bearing t 
Principles and methods of classification; systematic botany. Much field y 
with trips for study of plants in their native habitats. Prerequisite, Bo 
15. Laboratory and field trip fee $8.75 each semester. 3 units. Giver 
alternate years. Class M, 2:15-3:05 and W, 1:15-2:05; laboratory M, 3:15- 
and W, 2:15-3:45. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 
107. STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF GREEN Pie 
Benson. A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationship 
the groups of green plants. Prerequisite, Botany 12 and 17 or equiva' 
Laboratory fee $8.00. 4 units. Second semester. Given in alternate years. C 
MWF, 10; laboratory MW, 2:15-4:05. ) 
123. Prant Puysiotocy. Mr. Phillips. A study of the physical and chen 
processes occurring in plants. Prerequisite, Botany 12 and (after 1949 
23; elementary college chemistry; or permission of the instructor. Labora 
fee $10.00 and breakage deposit $5.00. 4 units. First semester. Giver 
alternate years. Class MWF, 9; laboratory F, 1:15-4:00. | 


158. Prant Ecotocy. Mr. Phillips. Relationship of plants and animal 
the environment and to each other; plant communities; factors affec 
distribution of plants; plant geography and study of forests, deserts, tun 
grasslands, woodlands, chaparral, etc. Prerequisites: Botany 12, 15, 23, 
completion of or concurrent registration in Botany 105; or permissioi 
instructor. Laboratory fee $8.00 and breakage deposit $5.00. 4 units. | 
semester. Given in alternate years. Class MWF, 8; laboratory and field | 
F, 1:15-4:00. (Omitted in 1949-50.) | 


167. Prant Anatomy. Mr. Phillips. A review of the structure of seed ; 
and preparation of microscope slides with practice on materials partly 0 
student’s own choosing to represent structure or development of plants 1 
cytological data. Prerequisites, Botany 12, 17, and 107; or permission Of 


1 


esa 
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tor. Laboratory fee $7.00 and the cost of special materials for the 
’s slide collection. First semester. 2 units. Class T, 8; laboratory Th, 8 
anged during TA, 1:15-4:00. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


RINCIPLEs OF SysTEMATIC Borany. Mr. Benson. Principles involved 
nizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into families, 
“species, varieties, etc. Methods of exploration for data; classification 
€ populations, choice of scientific names, and description. Prerequisites, 
‘12, 15, and 105, or permission of instructor. Laboratory and field trip 
10. First semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class and labora- 


WF, zo. Field trips arranged. 


VANCED Boranicat Prosems. Staff. Special individual work in any 
botany for students with adequate preparation. The student may 
te preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by beginning a 
1 or continuing one begun in Botany 123, 158, 167, 175 or other 
or he may work upon any significant problem approved by the 
or. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission 
Mstructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit, Arranged. 


i, Senior Seminar. Staff. Review and integration of various phases 
ay and the biological sciences. Required of all seniors the year of 
ton and of February graduates the preceding year. No credit. 
:d; meeting for one hour in alternate weeks through the year. 


* * * 


1ate work in botany is offered through the Claremont Graduate 
‘The facilities for research in plant classification are particularly good 
¢ Pomona College Herbarium includes about 300,000 specimens and 
e library has been developed primarily for work in this field. For 
ecology, the vicinity of Claremont is exceptionally good, since alpine, 
roodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various desert floras 
in easy reach. Research may be undertaken in systematic botany, plant 
gy, ecology, or some phases of plant morphology. 


Zoology 


rograms of concentration are offered: Zoology; Zoology-Chemistry; 
logy-Botany (Biology). Students interested in pre-medical training 
onsult the pre-medical course under Pre-professional Programs. 


| Concentration. Preparation for teaching (at junior college level), 
Or government service. Students interested in any one of these 
$ should plan on at least one year of graduate study. Requirements: 
I, 115, 120, 123, and 15 units of upper division courses chosen from 


Zoology, and summer courses at the Marine Laboratory. 
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Zoology-Chemistry Concentration. Preparation for positions allied to med 
such as nursing, medical technology or research assistants. Training in ty 
is recommended. Requirements: Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123; Chemistry 7 
106 and one semester of 110 and 111; Physics 1 or 51; 8 units chosen | 
Biology 105; Chemistry 107, 109; and Zoology 125 and 126. 4 
Zoology-Botany Concentration. Preparation for teaching at the high | 
level. For requirements consult program listed under Biology. | 


The Zoology Department is prepared to advise on a program which 
permit junior transfer students to complete all requirements for the Bac 
and Master of Arts degrees, and for the teaching credential in three 
and two summer sessions. Transfer students may be admitted to 1 
division courses without the specific prerequisites listed if in the opin 


the instructor they have had equivalent material elsewhere. 


The Zoology Department of Pomona College in an arrangement witl 
California Institute of Technology offers summer work at the Kerc 
Marine Laboratory at Corona del Mar. The 1949 session will run 
August 8 to September ro inclusive. Tuition for full registration (6 t 
$70.00. Further information may be secured from the Department of Zoc 


ra-tb. GENERAL Zootocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An introduction to all the s 
fields of modern zoology for those desiring general information conce: 
animals, as well as for majors in the department. Reference is made | 
classes of animals, but only those forms which best illustrate impc 
zoological principles are studied intensively. No prerequisites. Laborator 
$6.00 each semester. 3 units. Class TTh, 10; laboratory W or Th « 
1:15-4:05. : 

ie 
rr. Marine Zootocy anp Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An elementary ¢ 
devoted to discussion of biological principles as observed in marine ani 
In addition considerable attention is given to the evolutionary develop 
of the various groups, as well as to their specific identification, their ecole 
distribution, and their habits. Lecture, laboratory, and field work. Des: 
especially to fulfill the Biological Science requirement. Offered at the M 
Laboratory. 6 units. | 


Seon 
60. Mammatian Anatomy, Mr. Ryerson. A study of the principh 

techniques of anatomy involving a consideration of the various anato 
relationships and trends displayed by mammals including man. Labor 
devoted principally to an intensive dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: 
year of biology or zoology. Laboratory fee $4.00. 3 units. First sem 
Class, M, 9; laboratory TTA, 1:15. ai 
106. Parastrotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. Lectures devoted to general disct 
of the parasites of man. Laboratory supplements lecture topics and in ad¢ 
deals with living parasites removed from invertebrate animals and { 
Offered at the Marine Laboratory. 3 units. et 
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Comparative VERTEBRATE ANATomy. Mr. Pequegnat. A course embody- 
wn analysis of the phylogenetic changes undergone by the principal 
“systems accounting for their present structure, and a comparative study 
2 structure of modern vertebrates. Laboratory devoted to dissections of 
mammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 60. Laboratory fee $8.00. 
‘s, Second semester. Class MW, 8; laboratory TTA, 1:75. 

CoMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE Empryotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A study of 
»ypment of representative vertebrates from fertilization through organo- 
's. Prerequisite: Zoology 115. Laboratory fee $8.00. First semester. 


s. Class TTh, 8; laboratory TTA, 1:15. 


Mammauian Puystotocy. Mr. Ryerson. An introduction to the study 
functions of the organ-systems of mammals, with especial reference to 
Particular attention will be given to the elements of nutrition and to the 
ative aspects of the endocrine and nervous systems. Prerequisite: 


zy 60. 3 units. First semester. M WF, 8. 


Lazoratory Meruops in Puysiotocy. Mr. Ryerson. Special emphasis 
e physiology of the vertebrates. Prerequisites: Zoology 121 (may be 
concurrently), and one year of chemistry. Laboratory fee $6.00. First 
er. 2 units. WF, 1:15. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


Hisrorocicat Tecuniqur. Mr. Ryerson. Theory and practice of prepa- 
| ° ° ° ee 
of vertebrate cells and tissues for microscopical study. Prerequisite: 


ear of biological science. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee 
‘I unit. First semester. F, 1:15-4:05. 
| 


Comparative VERTEBRATE Histotocy. Mr. Ryerson. The microscopical 
ay of representative vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 125. Second 
€r. 3 units. Laboratory fee $8.00. Class TTh, 8; laboratory T, r:7 5. 


Entomotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A general course in the structure, physi- 
and classification of insects. Each student makes his own collection for 
ication and study. Prerequisite: Zoology ta or its equivalent. Laboratory 
00. 3 units. Second semester. Class T, 1:15; laboratory T, 2:15; Th, 1:15. 


Marine Inverteprates. Mr. Peguegnat. A study of invertebrates 
§ in the sea from the points of view of their phylogenetic relationships, 
norphology, and their physiology. Lecture and laboratory. Laboratory 
d principally to Pacific Coast types. Offered at the Marine Laboratory. 


be 


Marine Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of marine invertebrates as 
xist in the field. Animals are observed and collected in the field and 
2d to the laboratory for specific identification and observation in the 
state. The lecture is devoted to discussion of the distribution of each 
observed and the factors which may account for these distributional 
is. The course is so organized that anyone registering for it should 
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either have a thorough grounding in the morphology and physiolog 
marine invertebrates or take Zoology 130 concurrently. Offered at the Mz 


Laboratory. 3 units. 


152a, 152b. EcoLocy oF THE VERTEBRATES. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of 
land vertebrates, principally of this region, considering the bases of ela 
cation, life histories, adaptations to the environment, populations, and 
factors which account for their present distribution. First semester dey 
principally to birds and mammals; second semester to amphibia and rep 
2 units each semester. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Class 
laboratory W, 1:15-4:05. 


160. Zootocy Proseminar. Staff. Discussion of selected topics of cui 
interest to zoologists. Each semester. Open to all levels. No credit. T, 4¢1. 


199. InTRopucTIoN To ResEarcH IN Zootocy. Staff. Open to those stuc 
concentrating in zoology or pre-medicine on consent of the staff. ] 
semester 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 
unit. Offered at Marine Laboratory as well as at Claremont. Arranged. 


Chemistry 


Concentration requirements are Chemistry 1, 59; 106, 107, 109, I10, 
158, 159; Physics 51; Mathematics 1, 65. Students who plan a profess 
career in the field are urged to follow the suggested program below, ¥ 
is based upon the recommendations of the American Chemical Sc 
Committee for Professional Training of Chemists. Pomona College has 
placed upon the approved list by this committee. | 

Attention is called to the joint programs with the departments of Be 
and Zoology, listed under the offerings of these departments. 

Students who are preparing for secondary teaching of chemistry sh 
consult the department before registering for the junior and senior year 
proper coordination of courses it is possible to obtain both the Ma 
degree in Chemistry and the general secondary credential upon compl 
of graduate work for one academic year plus two summer sessions. 
three year plan is available to properly qualified graduates of junior coll 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDEN 
This schedule is intended as a guide only and deviations are made to 
individual cases. The electives should’ be planned to complete the distrib 
requirements as early as possible. ‘e 
Freshman Year IST SEMESTER 2ND SEMI 


Chemistry 1 4 units 4 uni 
Mathematics 1 a 3 
English 1 a 3 
History 1 By _ 
German 1 4% 3 8 
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more Year 
hemistry 59, 106 3 units 
hemistry 110, 111 rer 
fathematics 65 3 
nysics 51 4 
ngineering drawing may 
be added if desired 
Year 

hemistry 158 3 
lemistry 107, 159 Ce. 
ectives 9 


Oo WW 


Year 

lemistry 112 I unit I unit 
lemistry 109 Ion - 
lemistry 184 - 3 units 
lemistry 185 Zee - 
lemistry 187 Ceti - 
ectives to complete program 9 units I2 units 
search is usually included 


A fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the cost of 
shemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover breakage 
and loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is returned 
at the end of the year. 


INorcANIcC AND ELEMENTARY THEORETICAL CueEMistry. Mr. Pierce. 
the basic chemistry course prerequisite to all further work in the 
*rerequisite, a knowledge of algebra (Mathematics 1 may be taken 
ently). 4 units. Fee $6.00 each semester, deposit $5.00. Lectures 
9. Laboratory W or Th, 1:15-4:10. (Chemistry concentrators should 
for the Thursday section and premedical students for the Wednesday 
Others may elect.) 


JALITATIVE ANaLysis. Mr. Smith. The lectures deal with applications 
rinciples of chemical equilibrium to the separations and identifications 
common ions. Semimicro analytical procedures are employed. Pre- 
s, Chemistry 1b with grade of C. 3 units. Fee $6.00, deposit $5.00. 
mester. Lecture W, ro. Laboratory M, 2:15-5:10 and T, 1:15-4:10. 


LEMENTARY Quantitative ANAtysis. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite Chem- 
or equivalent (a thorough understanding of chemical equilibrium as 
to ionization of weak electrolytes, hydrolysis, complex ions, etc.) 
Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Lecture M, 10. Laboratory 
-§:10 and W, 1:15-4:10. 


DVANCED QuanTiraTive Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
quivalent. 3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. First semester. Laboratory 
“5:10 and TW, 1:15-4:10. 
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109. ‘THEORY OF QUANTITATIVE Anatysis. Mr, Pierce. Lectures and probl 
assignments on complex equilibria, oxidation potentials and more advani 
theory of quantitative separations. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106 or equivale 
I unit. First semester. Lecture W, 9. 


rroa, 110b. ExemenTary Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. The f 
semester is a survey of organic Chemistry including aliphatic and arom. 
chemistry. The second semester is a more detailed study of some of the m 
advanced organic reactions. Prerequisite, Chemistry 1 or equivalent. 3 un 
Lectures MWF, 11. 


t11a, 111b. INTRopucTION To Orcanic LasoraTory Metnops. Mr. Han. 
First semester, instruction in laboratory operations and organic preparati 
Second semester, organic preparations and introduction to qualitative org: 
analysis. 1 unit. Fee $6.00, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th os 
1:15-4:10. 


t12a, 112b. Orcanic Syntueses. Mr. Hansch. Advanced preparations 
supplement the laboratory work of Chemistry 111. Open only to studi 
taking the pre-professional program. 1 unit. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, - 
Fee $7.50, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:10. 


158a, 158b. PuystcaL Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite Chemistry 
110, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. Chemistry 110 may be taken concurrer 
3 units. Lectures TTAS, 10. 


159. PuystcaL Cuemistry Lazoratory. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemi 
158a. 3 units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Labora 
M, 2:15-5:10 and TW, 1:15-4:10. 


181a, 18rb. Current Topics in Cuemistry. Staff. Oral reports by stud 
and faculty on contemporary chemical research. Objectives are the trait 
of students in the use of chemical literature and in the clear presentatior 
scientific results. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158 (may be taken concurren 
and reading knowledge of German. 1 unit. Arranged. 


184. ApvaNcep Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. A survey of cut 
theories of organic reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 1 
3 units. Second semester. Lectures MWF, 9. 


185. Apvancep INorcanic CuEmistry. Mr. Smith. The lectures will incl 
a discussion of atomic and molecular structure as related to spectra, coord 
tion compounds, and colloid chemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, | 
158 (may be taken concurrently). 2 units. First semester. Lectures MF 


187. QuatitativeE Orcanic Anatysis. Mr. Hansch. An introductory co 
in the use of systematic procedures for the identification of organic ¢ 
pounds. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106, 110, and reading knowledge of Germ 
3 units. Fee $7.50, deposit $5.00. First semester. Laboratory W, 115-4 
plus two arranged periods. 


it 6. 
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2b. SprcTRocHEMicaL Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Training in the opera- 
the spectrograph, use of excitation sources, qualitative analysis of a 
of samples, densitometry, preparation of working curves, and quanti- 
malysis. Each student is expected to prepare and test a working curve 
ecific analysis. Assigned readings and frequent conferences in addition 
atory work. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 158, and consent of instructor. 
> taken for a total of 6 units, but may be started either semester. 3 units. 
.00 plus cost of supplies (film and electrodes). Arranged. 


JNDERGRADUATE ResEarcu. Staff. Seniors may take 6 units of research 
sical, Organic or Analytical Chemistry, under direction of a staff 
rt. The work may be taken in one semester or extended over two. A 
is required. Prerequisite, average of B in chemistry courses and 
of instructor. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00. Each semester. 


ed. 


. Gtassptowinc. Mr. Smith. Training is given in the fundamental 
ms involved in the construction of scientific glass apparatus (inner 
etal to glass seals, construction of mercury vapor pump and McLeod 
_ Academic credit toward graduation is not given for this course but 
istrant receives a recorded grade indicating the proficiency attained. 

Either semester. Fee $7.50 plus cost of glass used. Laboratory 


s e & 


uate work leading to the M.A. degree is offered under auspices of the 
amt Graduate School. The Claremont catalog should be consulted for 


Classics 


GREEK 


ELEMENTARY GREEK. Mr. Carroll. A study of the principles of Greek 
ir for beginning students. The course is designed to provide a firm 
ion for the further study of the language and its literature. Simplified 
materials will be utilized as fully as possible. 3 units. Arranged. 


6ob. CrassicaL CIVILIZATION AND THE WesTERN Hertracz. Mr. 
A course in general education for all students desiring orientation 
ulture of the Graeco-Roman world and its legacy to modern civili- 
No previous training is required in Classical languages or Ancient 
A broad program of lectures covering the salient phases of ancient 
_ art will be integrated with a reading program in translation of 
Classical authors from Homer to St. Augustine. An effort will be 
9 trace the principal intellectual currents of antiquity, down to 
luding Christianity, and to indicate their degrees of influence on 
art, literature and society. 3 units. MWF, 8. 
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LATIN 


ta-tb. Exvementary Latin. Mr. Carroll. Latin grammar and _ synta 
students with no secondary school Latin. The aims and purposes of indir 
students enrolled will be particularly considered by the instructor ir 
course. Its general goal is to develop an ability to read Latin as quicl 
possible, and to make use of that ability for a further understanding « 
language. 3 units. Arranged. 


57a, 57b. A Survey oF Latin Lirerature. Mr. Carroll. For students 
at least two years of secondary school Latin. Readings will consist of sele 
from Latin authors of both Republic and Empire, with an opportuni 
more advanced students to read as extensively as they wish. Oral trans 
and discussion of grammar and syntax will be coordinated with lectu 
the history of Latin literature, so that the student may not only devel 
proficiency in the language but may be introduced to its stylistic and li 
problems. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


History oF Rome. For description see History 102. 


ANcIENT ArT AND ArcHAEoLocy. For description see Art 55a, 55b. 
History or Greece. For description see History ror. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-150. GrEEK AND Roman Dramatics. Mr. Palmer. Year course. Arré 


Comparative Literature 


Concentration in Continental Literature. Designed for students wh 
interested in European Literature. 


Requirements: 24 units in courses numbered over 100. Twelve of 
units must be in Continental Literature (in translation), twelve in Eur 
literature in the original language. Electives in English literature are sti 
recommended. 


148a, 148b. Reapincs IN CoNnTINENTAL LITERATURE IN ‘TRANSLATION 
Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Cervantes, Moliére, G 
Stendhal, Balzac, Tolstoy, Ibsen (for Juniors and Seniors only). 3 
Arranged. 


81a, 181b. Reapincs IN CONTINENTAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Dante, Montaigne, Fla 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Thomas Mann, and others. Open to Seniors a 
Juniors if concentrating. 3 units. Arranged. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-152. Comparative Lirerature. Mr. Merlan. Year course. TTh, 3:1 
and arranged hour. 
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Economics 


oncentration program in Economics is suggested particularly for the 
ent who contemplates a career in business, law, public administration, 
gm service, teaching or research. In the training, emphasis is put on 


ces of information and processes of analysis which are essential to leaders 
le professional world. 


erequisites: Lower division courses, Economics 5, 51, and 57. Economics 
ir equivalent, is a prerequisite for all advanced courses in the department. 


quired courses: Economics 103, 104, 109, 110, 158, either History 118 
conomics 190, and other courses in Economics to bring the total of upper 
ion courses to not less than 24 units. 


commended program: Economics 5 in the freshman year, Economics 
ad 57 in the sophomore year, Economics 103, 104, 109, 110 in the junior 
and courses in one or more special areas of the field during the senior 


nor Transfers: Transfer students should consult with some member of 


iconomics staff with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve 
isfactory concentration. 


ree-Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
ge and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
tudents so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. The 


for the Master’s degree may be taken in Economics, Business & Public 
iMistration, or in Political Economy. 


addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four 
lated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to 
we their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate their 
ams or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them, within 
hree year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the high 
ls or junior colleges of California. Any student interested in pursuing 
a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Combined Year Course in 
American Politics and Economics 


he benefit of a limited number of students unable to include in their 
ams a full year each of economics and government, these two Depart- 
Cooperate in offering the combined course described immediately below. 
y be offered in fulfillment of one of the requirements for distribution 
: lower division but not in combination with either Economics 51 or 
Mment 51, which are the recommended courses. 


American Poriticat Economy. Departmental Staff in Economics and 
mment. 1a, the American economic system, is devoted to a study of 
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fundamental economic institutions, problems and processes, special atten 
being given to the factors which determine national income, employr 
and production. 1b, the American political system, is devoted to the si 
of basic political institutions, problems and processes, with emphasis upon 
Constitution, democracy, federalism, and the functions of legislation 
administration. The two halves of the course may be taken in either orde 
concurrently, one section each of 1a and rb being given each seme 
(Registration will be limited to approximately 30 per section.) 3 units, ] 
semester: 1a, TTAS, 8; 1b, TTAS, ro. Second semester: 1a, TTAS, 
th, CLAS, 3. 


ECONOMICS 


sa, sb. Accountinc. Mr. Perry. A study in theory and method, develo 
from the balance sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike 
construction and interpretation of financial records. Open to freshmen. 3 v 
2 sections: MW, 8 and MW, 11. Laboratory, W, 1:00-4:00, or F, . 
4:00. 7 


sra-sib. Principtes or Economics. Mr. Break and Mr. Bond. The | 
course in economic institutions, processes, and policies. Attention is dire 
in the first semester to the determinates of productive power, the nat: 
income, the corporation, money and banking, and fluctuations in inc 
and employment, and in the second semester to controlling the directio 
productive effort, the distribution of income, labor problems, public fin: 
international trade and tariffs, and related problems and public policies. 
open to freshmen. 3 units. 4 sections: MWF, 8, 9, 11 and TTAS, zo. Satu 
from 11 to 12 should be reserved for an occasional examination. 


57. STaTisTics FoR THE SoctaL Sciences. Mr. Break. A course in the 
cation of quantitative method to economic and social problems. Emp 
will be placed upon the sources, manipulation, and interpretation of statt 
data. First semester. 3 units. TTAS, 9 and Th, 2:00-4:00. 


103. Monzy anp Banxinc. Mr. Bond. Principles of money, credit, 
banking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial organiz 
designed to supply society with adequate media of exchange. Develop 
of American monetary and banking practices. 3 units. First sem 
TTAS, 10. : 


104. Economic THrory AND Business Poxicy. Mr. Bond. A study o} 
organization of economic activity through markets and prices with emp 
on the analytical method in economics; resource use and income divisi 
markets containing various mixtures of competition and monopoly; 
relationship between economic analysis and business practice. 3 units. 
semester, MWF, 11. | 


105. CorporaTIon Finance. Mr. Break. Principles underlying the prom¢ 
financial structure and control, failure, and reorganization of corp 
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rise. Prerequisite: Economics 5, or equivalent training in Accounting. 
ts. First semester. MWF, 10. 


Pustic Finance. Mr. Break. A study of government taxing and 
ing policies and of their effect on the volume of production and employ- 
the price level, and the distribution of income. Special attention is 
to the problem of the public debt and to proposals for tax reform. 
s. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND Pustic Poticy. Mr. Bond. A study of 
asic American policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
jor with some consideration of alternative policies. Case studies of specific 
and industries and the work of the Federal Trade Commission is 
sized. Prerequisite: Economics 104. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


Lazor Economics. Mr. Perry. An examination of the tools of economic 
is in their relation to problems of labor. The economic implications of 
ms of labor productivity, minimum wage legislation, maintenance of 
aployment, union wage and hour policies etc. are considered. Economics 
‘its equivalent is desirable but not necessary as a prerequisite. 3 units. 


1 semester. MWF, 9. 


50b. Apvancep Accountinc. Mr. Darlington. Advanced accounting 
and practice applied to the managerial problems of valuation and 
ion in various types of business concerns. Accounting for the organiza- 
id liquidation of co-partnerships and corporations, for combinations and 
dations, for trusts, estates, receiverships, and branches. 3 units. Pre- 
ite: Economics 5 or equivalent. MWF, 8. 


INTERREGIONAL Trape. A study of trade principles, problems, and 
s. Topics include the balance of payments and the processes of its 
mium, international commercial policies and trade agreements, the 
itional monetary fund and the world bank, and the problem of world 
Tuction. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


INTERMEDIATE Statistics. Mr, Break. Time series analysis; simple and 
le correlation; sampling theory; business forecasting. Emphasis on 
tions of statistical methods to economic and business data and interpre- 
of results. Prerequisite: Economics 57. (Credit will not be given for 
conomics 158 and Psychology 102.) 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9 
b, 2:00-4:00. 


distory oF Economic Tuoucut. Mr. Perry. A survey of the develop- 
af economic science and policy from the forerunners of the classical 
to the present date with emphasis on those aspects of economic doctrine 
contribute most to an understanding of the present status of the field 
omics. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 
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191. Monetary Turory. A systematic study of the theoretical to 
analysis used in consideration of the economic system as a whole. Em 
is placed upon monetary and general equilibrium theory. Prereq 
Economics 104 or consent of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TJ 


192. Business Cycrzs. An introduction to the general problem of eco 
change; the history, theory, and measurement of business cycles to 
with study of theories of cyclical stabilization. 3 units. First ser 


TTAS, 9. 


199. Reaprincs In Economics. Staff. Open to qualified seniors with pern 
of the Department. Supervised advanced study in any field of Econ 
3 units. Arranged. 


Business Law. For description, see Government 106. 
Economic History. For description, see History 118. 
ADMINISTRATIVE Law. For description, see Government 156. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN'S COLLEGE 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. 
Business Poticy. Mr. Henninger. 3 units. First semester. 


INTERNATIONAL PoLiTIcAL AND Economic Rerationsuips. Mr. de Haas. : 
First semester. 


Forzicn Trape. Mr. de Haas. 3 units. Second semester. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Students concentrating in Economics and having adequate preparatior 
during their senior year, elect courses in the Claremont Graduate Schoc 
the permission of the departmental adviser and of the instructor givi 
course. 


201. ADMINISTRATION OF LarcE SCALE Business AND GOVERNMENTAL O 
zation. Mr. Benson. This seminar will consider problems of staff, organ: 
of personnel, and other agencies, administrative centralization and dec 
zation, and management engineering. 4 units. Second semester. 


203. Economic aND CoMMERcIAL ANALYSIS OF ForEIGN CoUNTRIE 
de Haas. It is essential that the student of business and government b 
aware of the pattern which commercial and financial relationships 
assumed in foreign countries. He must understand how these relatio 
affect the problems of this country in an expanding world econom 
particular importance are the flow of money and materials and the 
of cartels on foreign and domestic trade. 4 units. First semester. : 


204. GOovERNMENTAL REGULATION oF Business. Mr, Jordan. An anal 
governmental promotion and regulation of business enterprise, with pat 
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asis upon the discretion and authority of judges and administrators in 
dealings with individuals, corporations, and labor unions. 4 units. Second 


Economic Turory. Mr. Vandermeulen. This course reviews and 
ates the basic conceptual tools generally presented in undergraduate 
s dealing with the allocation of resources. Demand and supply curves, 
nal revenue, marginal cost and marginal productivity are taken up and 
red. The course then proceeds to a consideration of more refined and 
ced conceptual tools. 4 units. First semester. 


Monetary Turory. Mr. Bond. A study of the effects of money on the 
nic system. Emphasis on the writings of Keynes, Robertson, Hayek, 
1e Stockholm School together with an examination of periodical 
ire bearing on these works. 4 units. Second semester. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND Controt. Mr. Bond. A study of the 
zation, growth, and practices of major American industries, and of 
als designed to maintain, improve, or restrict competition, adjust 
tion to demand, regulate prices and profits, or effect other kinds of 
| over industrial activity. Selected readings, oral and written reports, 
oup discussion. 4 units. First semester. 


INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. Mr. Phelps. This 
Places emphasis on the development of sound human relationships in 
yt to find solutions for modern industrial problems. The principles 
sed are equally useful to the administrator whether in business or 
ment. Emphasis is placed on industrial problems arising from union- 
ement relationships. Personnel policies and practices are examined in 
it of the effect which they have on these relationships. Second semester. 


YEMINAR IN Finance. Mr. Taylor. Selected topics of current and 
lent import in the several fields of private finance, corporation finance, 
lent, security markets, personal finance, money, banking, and taxation; 


ual investigation, oral reports, group discussion, and written reports. 
| First semester. 


NaTionaL Income anp Economic Poutcy. Mr. Bond. The meaning, 
ement, and growth of the National Income and its components, the 
f monetary and fiscal policies on the size and distribution of the 
| income, the reports of the Council of Economic Advisers, and an 
of current policy proposals. 4 units. Second semester. 


ustic Finance anp Fiscat Poutcy. Mrs. Vandermeulen. This course 
ss the sources of revenue and types of expenditure of our federal, 
nd local governments. The consequences of various methods of 
ng the public debt are considered. Emphasis is given to the relationship 
Policy to national income and employment. 4 units. Second semester. 
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Education 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to supy 
general background that an intelligent citizen should have regarding 
our important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a pros 
teacher or administrator for the more technical training given in the 
mont Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. 


Requirements for concentration in Education which apply to st 
graduating prior to June 1952: 24 units of work in courses numbere 
100, at least 12 of which are in the department of education. 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b. Required courses: Ed 
104, 105, 151, 187, Psychology 107 or 108 (or equivalent course at | 
College). Selections from the following to bring total to at least 24 
Psychology 103, 135, 156 (or equivalent course at Scripps College 
Scripps IV-112, IV-114; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Sociology 1¢ 
In addition, the following teacher-education courses are available as 
of a program of concentration in the departments named or may be t 
electives in the major field of education: Mathematics 135; Physical Edi 


11g, 154, I9I. 


Requirements for concentration in Education which apply to s 
graduating in June 1952 or thereafter: 24 units of work in courses nu 
over 100, as prescribed below: 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b; Psychology 51a-b; Gove 
51a-b; Sociology 51. Required courses: Education 104, 105, 151, 187; So 
106; Psychology 107, 108 (or equivalent course at Scripps College); ¢ 
ment 104 or II0. . 


53a, 53b. EpucaTIOoN as A SOCIAL InstiruTION IN AMERICAN DEM 
Mr. Lee. The basic course in Education, designed for those who de 
understanding of the place and function of education in America tod 
introductory study of the educational programs and processes in a der 
and the fundamental responsibility of the citizen for their effective op 
Required of all students concentrating in education. While the listed ¢ 
preferable, the two halves of the course may be taken in either order. 
Two sections, MWF, 9; TTAS, 8. 


104. History oF EpucaTion: EUROPEAN AND Comparative. Mr. Lee. A 
designed to study and appraise the European roots of contemporary At 
educational traditions and practices, with some attention to the conten 
educational policies and practices in foreign countries. History 1 anc 
equivalent and Education 53 recommended as preparation. 3 unit! 
semester. I TAS, 10. 
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History oF Epucation: Unirep Starrs. Mr. Lee. A course designed 
udy the growth and evolution of education in the United States. Stress 
laced upon the intellectual, social, and economic forces which shaped 
ational developments. History 1 and 55 or equivalent and Education 53 
104 recommended as preparation. 3 units. Second semester. TTS, 10. 


EpucaTIon IN OrtenTAL Cutturss. Mr. Chu. A study of the role of 
sation in the traditional life of Oriental peoples, its relations to 
raphical, economic, political, social, and cultural factors, and the 
lems it faces in the process of cultural transformation which is taking 
-in the countries of East Asia. 3 units. First semester. M WF, 9. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PuiLosopuy or Epucation. Mr. Lee. A study of 
major philosophical foundations of contemporary American education. 
the contributions of historical philosophies and contemporary develop- 
s in educational thought will be examined. An attempt to answer the 


jon: What kind of education for modern America? 3 units. First 
ster. MWF, 11. 


FUNDAMENTAL Issuzs IN CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN Epucation. Mr. Lee. 
urse designed as an introduction for all students to the major issues con- 
ing American education today. The course will consider such problems 
he content of the curriculum, religion and public education, academic 
om, and federal aid to education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, rz. 


Tracuine oF Matuematics. For description see Mathematics 1 ei 
* #* 


wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the various creden- 
as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the auspices of 
laremont Graduate School. 


English 


sh 1 or its equivalent is prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
sh 50 and History 1 are required of all students intending to concentrate 
> Department of English. 


reading knowledge of at least one language and literature other than 
sh, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is recommended. In most 
late schools, candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are 
red to have a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. 

ctives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, from courses 
ech and Dramatics, foreign literature in translation, the history of 
nd, the history of philosophy, and (especially for students interested in 
ig) elementary applied art. 

insfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges in 
ment of these requirements and recommendations. 
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CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE | 


Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from each of 
four groups below at least the number of units specified: 


Group I (9 units): ENGLIsH IOI or 155 of 153 Or 154. | 
Group II (6 units): ENcLIsH 103 or 105. | 
Group III (6 units): ENcLisH 104 or 192. | 
Group IV (6 units): ENcLisH 194 or 195a (3 units); 195b (3 units). 

A brief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major figure 
literature, will supplement course assignments in the program of concentrat 
All of the books on this list, many of which will already have been reac 
course, will be included in the comprehensive examination. 


| 
| 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 


The following pattern of courses must be completed, for a total of at | 
27 units, by students concentrating in writing: 


1. Upper-division courses in composition (111, 112, 151): 6 to 12 wi 
Note that certain courses in composition may be repeated for credit ut 
proper conditions. | 

2. Courses in literature listed in Groups I and IT above: g to 12 units. © 

3. Courses in literature listed in Groups III and IV above; 9 to 12 units, 


Students in writing who graduate not later than 1950 may follow a slig 
different pattern of courses as listed in the catalog for 1948-49. 

A course in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Sophor 
year, is strongly recommended to students who intend to concentrate | 
an emphasis on writing. : 

A list of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism and 
trating the theory and techniques of writing, will supplement regular cot 
work in this program of concentration. | 

Information concerning Honors programs and projected graduate wor 
English may be had from the Departmental Staff. : 


1a, 1b. EnouisH: AN Inrropuctory Course. Mr. Bracher and the De; 
mental Staff. A brief review of the fundamentals of composition; instruc 
and practice in writing; reading and study of a few important literary t) 
Normally prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 3 units. Sec 


meetings MWF, 8; TTAS, 8; MWF, 9. 


50a, 50b. Great EnciisH Autuors. Mrs. Pahl, Mr. Strathmann, Mr. D 
A study of selected works of poetry and prose as representative major ¢0 
butions to the literature of our cultural heritage. First semester: Chat 
Spenser, Milton; also readings from the King James version of the Bible 
from the English lyric as a literary type. Second semester: Swift, F 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Arnold, Yeats, Eliot. No student will be admitte 
the second semester of the course who has not completed English 50a © 
equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 11; TTAS, ro. 
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InTRopuUcTION To Porrry. Mr. Holmes. A study of the principal aims 


techniques of poetry. Readings in a wide variety of poetic types. 3 units. 
semester. TTAS, 10. 


IntRopucTioN To Drama. Mr. Davis. Great plays of various periods 
the classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
it. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


IntRopucTIon To Prosz Fiction. Mr. Palmatier, Mr. Holmes. A general 
y of important works in prose fiction with emphasis upon selected 
s—English, American, and continental—from the eighteenth century to 
resent. Included in the course are works of Fielding, Austen, Flaubert, 
oy, and Thackeray. 3 units. Second semester. MW 5.105: L LASS 30) 


News Waritinc. Mr. Callander. The writing and presentation of news 
special emphasis upon daily newspaper practices. Enrollment limited to 
dents. Juniors and seniors admitted only by permission of the 
ictor. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


Expository Writinc. Mrs. Pahl, Mr. Palmatier. A course in the principal 
dds used in explaining processes, theories, and the results of special 
igations. The course is designed to meet the needs of the student who 
s further practice in expository writing, especially the student who is 
ting for a career in business or one of the professions, such as law, 
ine, or scientific research. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. 
semester. TTAS, 9. 


NARRATIVE AND Descriptive Writine. Mr. Ilyin. A course for students 
having shown some ability as writers in English 1 or its equivalent, 
fo continue with the basic creative problems of narration and description. 
atory exercises, assigned problems, and discussion. Prerequisite: permis- 
of the instructor. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. Second 


ter. TTAS, 9. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


lish x or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced courses in 
i. 


torb. THe Renatssance In Encianp. Mr. Strathmann. English litera- 
E the Renaissance, chiefly non-dramatic, with emphasis upon Renaissance 
at and the development of English literary forms. In the first semester 
incipal writer studied is Spenser; in the second semester, Milton. 3 units. 


» 9. 


to3b. Lirerature or THE E1cHTEENTH Century. Mr. Bracher. A survey 
lish literature from 1660 to 1800. Main topics: first semester, Restora- 
fama, neo-classic literary theory, the works of Dryden, Swift, and Pope; 
| semester, the beginnings of the novel, pre-romantic poetry, Dr. Johnson 
S circle. 3 units. MWF, 1o. 
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ro4a, 104b. LireraTurE oF THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Palmatier, | 
Davis. An intensive study of the major poets and prose-writers of the per 
with emphasis on literature as (1) an artistic expression of the life, emoti 
and ideas of the individual writer, and as (2) a reflection of the import 
intellectual, historical, and literary movements of the century. First seme: 
writers of the Romantic period; second semester, writers of the Victoi 


period. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


105a, 105b. AmeRtcAN Lirerature. Mrs. Pahl, Mr. Holmes. The litera 
of the United States, from the colonial period to the twentieth century, \ 
emphasis upon the development of a national culture. Representative wri 
studied are, in the first semester, Irving, Cooper, Poe, Emerson, Thor 
Hawthorne, and Lowell; in the second semester, Melville, Whitman, M 
Twain, Henry Adams, Henry James, and Dreiser. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


111. THe Suort Story. Mr. Ilyin. Practice in the writing of short stc 
and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the short story 
criticism of both student and professional work. (A student who 
completed both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these cou 
for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students; if the registration for 
course exceeds that number, the selection of the students to take the co 
will be made after the first class meeting. 3 units. First semester. T, 7 


2105, and, Po Ts25; 


151. Creative Writinc. Mr. Ilyin. Supervised practice in all forms 
creative writing. Study of matters and fields of literary interest. (A stu 
who has completed both English 111 and English 151 may repeat on 
these courses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students; if the registra 
for the course exceeds that number, the selection of the students to take 
course will be made after the first class meeting. 3 units. Second seme 


Ti iaers-2i0suand Faken s, 


153. Cuaucer. Mr. Davis. A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narré 
and dramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern wi 
3 units. First semester. M WF, 9. 


154. THe Enciis Lancuace. Mr. Bracher. A survey of the English lang 
from its origins to the present. Principles of linguistic change, as an all 
the understanding of modern English usage. Especially recommende« 
prospective teachers. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1 


50.) 


155a, 155b. SHAKESPEARE. Mr. Strathmann. A study of the principal 5 
and of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to the wor 
conditions of the Elizabethan stage and collateral reading in drama 
contemporary with Shakespeare. First semester, mainly comedies and histo 
second semester, mainly tragedies. 3 units. MWF, 11. 
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Contemporary Novetists. Mr. Ilyin. A survey of English and American 
lists of the twentieth century, with careful study of Henry James, James 
, Virginia Woolf, and Ernest Hemingway. Lectures and discussion of 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


'Lirerary Criticism. Mr. Holmes. A study of the principles of literary 
ism. Selected readings in the masterpieces of criticism from ancient times 
: present, with emphasis on the theories and forms of poetry, fiction, and 
a. 3 units. First semester. MT, 2:15-3:30. 


195b. Reapincs in Enousy Literature. Mr. Bracher, Mr. Holmes. 
qinar open to seniors concentrating in English. First semester (1949-50). 
ods of literary study illustrated by a reading of the works of three 
ieth-century poets. Second semester: lectures, readings, and reports 
ed toward a synthesis, on the student’s part, of his work in English. 


Ss. WF, 2:15-3:30. 


ACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic Literature. For description see 
1 and Dramatics 61a, 61b. 


yrITING. For description see Speech and Dramatics 1122-1 t2b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH Renaissance. Mr, Hard. Year course. 
, 10. Credit will not be given for both I-59 and tora. 


SHAKESPEAREAN Tracepy. Mr. Dunn. Year course. MWF, 11. Credit 
st be given for both I-116 and 155b, 


ApvanceD Writinc. Mr. Armour. Registration limited. Year course. 
ro and arranged, 


AMERICAN SocrAL LITERATURE. Mr. Foster. Year course. M WF, 11. 


3 


Tue Romantic Ports. Mr. Armour. Year course. MWF, 8. Credit will 
Given for I-144 and toga. 


Mitton. Mr. Dunn. Year course. M WF, 10. 


* + * 


Opportunity for graduate work in English provided in the Claremont 
ite School is quite extensive. The student who purposes to go on into 


¢ study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as early as 
ior undergraduate year. 
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Geography 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


V-103. THe Naturay SETTING OF THE SOUTHWEST. Miss Smith. First ser 


ter. (Continuation in second semester by permission only.) Arranged he 


Geology 


Geology 1 is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give a ger 
appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the : 
technical student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advanced v 
in the department. The other courses are designed for persons intendin 
specialize in geology or a related science. | 


A student concentrating in geology should include courses I, 2, 59; 
112, 181, 182, an approved summer field course, and either 107 or I5I. 
quired in other departments: Mathematics 1, 65; Physics 51; Chemistry 1, 
a reading knowledge of German, Spanish or French (German prefer: 
Geology 161 and Engineering Drawing 7 and 4o are very desirable. Ine 
tional cases courses in biology may be substituted for those in physics 
chemistry. Rarely the requirement of a summer field course is waived. 


Seniors graduating in geology must write an acceptable thesis base 
work done in Geology 181, 182, and take a 2 or 3 hour written examin: 
on the fundamentals of geology, followed by a brief oral examination ont 
suggested by the thesis or the examination paper. 


Geology-Astronomy Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 
and 103; Geology 59, 110, and 112, plus 11 additional upper-division © 
totaling a minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 151 and 180 (¢ 
exceptional cases Astronomy 155 oF 156), and Geology 107 and 161. 
comprehensive examination will consist. of one 3-hour examinatior 
astronomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. 


ta-tb. Inrropuction to Groxocy. Mr. Shelton. A survey of geologic proc 
and earth history. Time alloted approximately as follows: five week: 
astronomic setting, meteorology, and climatology; sixteen weeks for phi 
geology, including such topics as erosion, land forms, volcanism, 
deformation of the earth’s crust; nine weeks for historical geology—a St 
of principles followed by an account of the evolution of the earth an 
inhabitants during the last 500 million years. Must be accompanie 
Geology 2. 3 units. MWF, 10. 
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). Lazsoratory AND Fietp Trips SuppLEMENTING GeoLocy 1a-1b. Staff. 
1 to students who are taking or have taken Geology 1 or its equivalent. 
squisite for all more advanced courses in geology except 59. Fee $3.00 each 
ster. 1 unit. W or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


Mineratocy, IncLupinc Crystattocrapuy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
school chemistry or equivalent. Two class and two laboratory periods. 
watory fee $4.00. 4 units. First semester. Class WF, 11; laboratory 
ings arranged. 


Firtp Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. A summer field course in the methods 
ologic mapping. 6 units. 


107b. INvERTEBRATE PaLEeontotocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
ogy 1 and 2. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one 
and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $6.00 each 
ster. 3 units. Arranged. 


Petrotocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without the aid of a 
izing microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1, 2 and 59. Second semester. 
class and two laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00, WF, 11. 


STRucTURAL Geotocy. Mr. Shelton. Structural features of sedimentary, 
us and metamorphic rocks; deformation of the earth’s crust: practice in 
atory methods for dealing with geological problems in three dimensions. 
quisite: Geology 110. Second semester. Two class and one laboratory 
ds. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. 


151b. Prrrocrapuy. Mr. Shelton and Mr. Woodford. The optical 
tties of crystals; study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic 
scope. Prerequisite: Geology 110. Two class and one laboratory periods 
semester; one class and two laboratory periods second semester, Labora- 
fee $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


161b. Apvancep GenEraL Gerotocy. Mr. Woodford and Mr. Shelton. 
ty of geology, weathering, sedimentary rocks, geomorphology, geologic 
volcanology, ore deposits. Prerequisites: Geology 110, one year of college 
ematics, and physics and chemistry of high school or college grade. Three 
periods, or two classes and one laboratory each week. 3 units. Arranged. 


(82. GEoLocicaL INvesTIGATION AND Reszarcu. Mr. Woodford and Mr. 
mm. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 
* *« * 


aduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography is offered 
‘the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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German 


A program of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18 unit 
courses numbered above too and 6 additional units in German or in a rel 
field selected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special prog 
for students interested in German Literature, translation, library work 
post graduate work in German can be had from the department. 


ta-b. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Miss Wagner, Mr. Baumann. The acquirer 
of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as much pra 
in speaking as time permits. Daily exercises in reading and writing. 
essentials of grammar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 units. M 


9, Te has" 9. 


53a-53b. Apvancep GERMAN. Mr. Baumann. More advanced Ger 
language study through intensive reading of selected German works, - 
collateral reading in the field of the student’s individual interest—lite 
social, or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Some a 
tion to an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria, and Swi 
land. Prerequisite, German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


102. ADVANCED CoNVERSATION, READINGS AND TRANSLATION. Miss Waj 
Intensive critical readings of masterpieces of the eighteenth and ninete 
centuries. Drill in written and oral expression. This course is also desi; 
for those interested in translating and summarizing in English reports ¢ 
in German. Prerequisites, German 53 or equivalent. 3 units, First seme 


MWF, 8. 


toga, 10ogb. GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Baumann, Miss Wagner. With special reference to the cultural, economic 
political history of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite, Get 
53 or equivalent. 3 or 4 units. MWF, zo. Fourth hour arranged. (Om 


iN 1949-50.) 


113a, 113b. GERMAN CLassics OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. Baum 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period — 
particular attention to the social and political life of Germany. Prerequ 
German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, ro. ; 


158a, 158b. Mopern GerMAN Literature. Mr. Baumann. The develop 
of German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the pol 
and social changes during that period. 3 units. Arranged. ‘i 


160a, 160b. Survey or GERMAN LireraturE. Mr. Baumann. The dev 
ment of German Literature from earliest times to the present. 3 1 
TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1949-50.) | 


* * | 


Under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate wo 
offered in various phases of German Literature with special emphasis of 
modern field. 
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Government 


ddition to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in 
amment is suggested for students planning careers in law, teaching, 
rch, public relations, civil service or the foreign service. The department 
gladly advise students regarding opportunities in these fields and will 
in developing programs of study designed to meet basic requirements. 


neral Requirement: Government 51, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite 
ll other courses in the Department. 


wer Division Prerequisites for Concentration: ‘The following courses 
be completed by the end of Sophomore year: History 1; Government 51; 
omics 51 and, where possible, the introductory courses in Sociology, 
unting, and Statistics. 


»gram of Concentration: A minimum of 24 upper division units in 
mment, including in each case Government 104, pede FW Coir BS da 
and 6 upper division units from one of these fields: Economics, History, 
logy. These combinations are especially recommended: in Economics 
nd 109 or 104 and 110; in History 107a, b, 113a, b, 118a, b; Sociology 
nd 111. Each student’s program shall be arranged in consultation with 
epartmental staff. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one 
rm foreign language is strongly advised, particularly for students having 
atention whatever of seeking positions in foreign service or foreign trade. 


tor Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of 
unior year are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided the 
quisites are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


ree Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
ye and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
udents so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
Drogram enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. In 
on, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four Asso- 
Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to continue 
wcademic work throughout the year either to accelerate their programs or 
‘oll for courses in education that would enable them, within the three 
deriod, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the high schools or 

colleges of California. Any student interested in pursuing such a 
im is invited to confer with the Department. The schedule of work for 
A. degree envisages a combination of courses and seminars and falls, 
t the Claremont Graduate School, under the jurisdiction of the 
uttee on Political Economy. 

Sa * a 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Combined Year Course In 
American Politics and Economics 


te benefit of a limited number of students unable to include in their 
ims a full year each of economics and government, these two Depart- 


| 
: 
: 
: 
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ments cooperate in offering the combined course described immediz 
below. It may be offered in fulfillment of one of the requirements for di 
bution in the lower division but not in combination with either Economic 
or Government 51, which are the recommended courses. 


ta-tb. American Poxirican Economy. Departmental Staff in Econo 
and Government. 1a, the American Economic System, is devoted to a si 
of fundamental economic institutions, problems and processes, special at 
tion being given to the factors which determine national income, employr 
and production. rb, the American Political System, is devoted to the st 
of basic political institutions, problems and processes, with emphasis u 
the Constitution, democracy, federalism, and the functions of legislation 
administration. The two halves of the course may be taken in either o 
or concurrently, one section each of 1a and 1b being given each seme 
3 units. First semester: 1a, TTAS, 8; tb, TTAS, 10. Second semester: 
TLRS I0; TD. LLRS, KC. 


GOVERNMENT 


sta-51b. EssEnTiALs oF GoverNMENT. Staff. The foundation course 
government, embracing in the first half a survey of principles, processes 
institutions of universal significance in politics and, in the second, a stud 
the United States Government based on the conceptual insights 
developed. Required of all students concentrating in government or 1 
national relations. 3 units. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 9. 


ror. American Potiticat Ipgas. Mr. Lee. The growth of political and 
ideas in America from colonial times to the present, with emphasis 1 
theories regarding the foundations, structure, and scope of governn 
3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


104. Princrptes or Apministration. Mr, Vieg. A study of the forms 
modes of responsible administration in American government including 
theory and practice of organization, fiscal and personnel managen 
measurement of administrative efficiency, public relations and compar 
with business management. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, ro. 


105. Inrropuction to Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and pri 
theories of jurisprudence; comparative legal institutions with emphasis 1 
Anglo-American common law and equity; the citizen’s legal rights 
liabilities; judicial systems. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


106. Business Law. Mr. Darby. A survey of the law of contracts, ag 
sales, negotiable instruments and other matters normally arising in the ¢ 
of business. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, ro. | 


110. Prosrems in Apministration. Mr. Vieg. Intensive study of sel 
problems in local, state, national or international administration. An adva 
course designed primarily for students preparing for government servi 
for graduate work in public administration. 3 units. (Omitted in 1949 
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Movern Democracizs. Mr. Wolfe. A comparative study of political 
utions in contemporary democratic states, including Great Britain, 
da, France, Switzerland, and one of the Scandinavian countries. 3 units. 
semester. TTAS, 9. 


Soviet IpEoLocy aNnp Institutions. Mr. Wolfe. An analysis of the 
aptions, institutions and processes of Soviet life and a study of the 
tion of Soviet politics, economics, and diplomacy from 1917 to the 
mt. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


AMERICAN ConstTiTuTIONAL Law. Mr. Darby. The development of the 
d States Constitution by judicial interpretation, with emphasis upon 
sme Court decisions affecting civil liberties and the relations of govern- 
, industry, and labor. An introduction to the case method. 3 units. 


id semester. TTAS, 8. 


ApMINisTrATIVE Law. Mr. Darby. An examination of the composition, 
ization, powers, limitations and procedures of administrative tribunals 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Communications 
mission and Civil Aeronautics Board. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 


ParTIEs AND Pressure Groups. Mr. Vieg. A study of the role of parties 

ressure groups in democratic government, the nature of the American 
lobby system, party platforms and leaders, tactics of pressure groups 
he problem of civic indifference. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


Pustic Opinion anp Propacanpa. The role of individual and group 
mn in the modern state and world community, with particular considera- 
f propaganda and other pressure techniques developed to influence this 
Na ead problems will be emphasized. 3 units. (Omitted in 
50. 


(62. Reapincs In GoveRNMENT. Staff. Reading programs for students 
le of independent study in fields of special interest not included within 
‘ope of regular courses. Each program must be approved in advance by 
member of the Departmental staff. 2 or 3 units. Arranged. 


ConTEMPoRARY ProBLemMs IN AMERICAN Foretcn Poticy. Mr. Wolfe. 
dy of the relationships between foreign affairs and domestic politics and 
amination of the major issues confronting American diplomacy in the 
var period. Consideration is given to both areal and functional problems. 
ts. First semester. TTh, 2:15-3:45. 


INTERNATIONAL Po.itics AND OrcanizaTion. Mr. Wolfe. An examina- 
of selected geographical, economic, political and juridicial problems 
ig upon relations within the family of nations and the maintenance of 
ational peace and security, organization and operations of the United 
ms and its specialized agencies; diplomatic procedures, alliances, the 
se of power. 3 units. Second semester. TTh, 2:15-3:45. 
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182. History oF Poritica, THoucut. Mr. Darby. An intensive study 
the major works of the more significant political philosophers in Wes 
civilization from Plato to and including Marx. 3 units. First semester. M 
II. | 


183. PHILOsopHY AND ScIENCE OF GovERNMENT. Mr. Darby and Mr. V 
An examination of politics, administration and law in relation to conten 
rary political theory and institutions, here and abroad, together with a rey 
of scientific method in social study. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11, 


Honors Study 


Students of marked capacity are invited to arrange with the Department 
enrollment in programs of independent study culminating in the presente 
of a dissertation on some subject of special interest and significance, One 
of the minimum requirement of 12 units may be met by Government 
and 183 which together constitute the Senior seminar. 


Statistics For Sociau Scientists. For description see Economics 57. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION IN BusmINEss AND GovERNMENT. Mr. Bet 
3 units. Second semester. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. 


SEMINARS OFFERED BY DEPARTMENTAL STAFF IN 
THE CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


202. AMERICAN CoNSTITUTIONAL DevetopmentT. Mr. Darby. First seme 


230. Porirics anp Lecistation. Mr. Vieg. Second semester. 


For other seminars open to qualified seniors consult the catalog of 
Claremont Graduate School and confer with the Department. | 
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History 


ral requirement: History 1, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite for all 
‘courses in history. 


ncentration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in History 
squired to take History 1, 55, 140, and 190, as well as one semester of a 
minar in History. They should also take Political Economy 1, or Govern- 
51 and Economics 51 during the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
ag Junior and Senior years, in addition to History 140, History 190, and 
roseminar, they are required to take at least 12 additional units of upper 
on courses in History, and at least 6 units of upper division courses in 
ted field such as Economics, Government, Sociology, Religion, Literature, 
ilosophy. The courses in any program of concentration should be care- 
integrated, and should be planned in consultation with a member of 
listory Department. All concentrators in History will write three exami- 
as of a comprehensive nature near the end of Senior year. One of these 
¢ the same for all concentrators in History, and will deal with the field 
vhole, its point of view and method. In addition, each concentrator will 
two from the following subjects in which to be examined: Ancient 
ry; Europe before 1789; Europe since 1789; the United States; Latin 
ica; the Far East. 


nors requirements: A student admitted to Honors Study in the Social 
ees with History as his major field will, in addition to the program of 
ug and conferences arranged with the member of the department who 
s his adviser, participate in a seminar including the departmental faculty 
tudents in Honors, which will meet for the presentation of reports and 
sion. Juniors will register for 141; Seniors will register for 191. Students 
pass a test to demonstrate their ability to translate effectively historical 
lals in French, German, or Spanish by the beginning of Senior year. An 
rs thesis is required of all students in this program, and, near the end of 
- year, there will be a series of written comprehensive examinations in 
ajor and minor fields as well as an oral examination. 


Tue DervetopMenT oF Western Crviuization. The Departmental 
The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the con- 
rary scene, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid to 
litical, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The aim 
lay a foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems. 3 


MWFE, 8; TThS, 8; MWF, 9; TTAS, 9; MWF, 10; MWF, 11. 


JURRENT History. Mr. Herring. Analysis of the chief news events of 

Required reading in representative newspapers and magazines. Reports 
ctures. Fee of $4.00 from each student to pay for material used. 1 unit. 
e repeated for credit with permission of instructor. (Omitted in 1949- 


is 
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55a, 55b. History or THE Unirep States. Mr. Kemble. The poli 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its begin 
as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence and ¥ 
influence. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


ror. History or Greece. Mr. Carroll. A survey of ancient Greece fron 
prehistoric age until the Roman conquest, with special emphasis on 
development and decay of the city-state and of Athenian democracy. 
social, economic, and intellectual history of the period will be consic 
within the political frame of reference. 3 units. First semester. MWF 


102. History or Rome. Mr. Carroll. A study of Rome from the begint 
of the city to the disappearance of the Empire. There will be special atte 
to the problems of imperial administration, the causes of the decline o 
Empire, and the emergence of Christianity. 3 units. Second semester. M 
10. 


107a, 107b. History or Encianp. Mr. Gleason. The development © 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid upot 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the gr 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the cu 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second sem 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


113a, 113b. Europe Since 1870. Mr. Meyer. Political, economic, social 
intellectual developments will be studied with reference both to their int 
significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. Op 
Sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their prepar 
3 units. (Omitted in 1949-50. To be offered in 1950-51. Scripps College ¢ 
III-108 is an equivalent.) | 


114. History or Russia. Mr. Meyer. A survey of Russian political, econ 
and cultural history to 1917. This course may be followed by Govern 
126 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 units. First sem 
(Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1949-50.) 


115. MrppLe Europes, 1815-1914. Mr. Meyer. A survey of developme 
the zone of conflict between the western European nations and R 
Emphasis will be placed upon the growth of German and Slavic nation: 
the birth and progress of the Second German Empire, and the decay ¢ 
Habsburg Monarchy. Open to students with a knowledge of European h 
since 1648. (A brief qualifying examination will be given on Septembe 
1949; students failing to qualify will be dropped from the course.) 3 
First semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1950-51.) 1 
10. 


118a, 118b. Mopern Economic History. Mr. Newman. A study ¢ 
basic economic forces and institutions of Europe and the United States 
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, considered in relation to the political and social developments of the 
id. The economic life of Europe and America will be studied as a unit. 


its. MWF, 9. 


Tue Westwarp Movement In Nortu America. Mr. Bradley. A study 
¢ migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the continent, from 
establishment of the English colonies to the twentieth century. Some 
tion will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement of popula- 
in Canada. 3 units. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


, 123b. THe Ten Repustics or SourH America. Mr. Herring. The 
lopment of these republics since independence; some attention to their 
mn and colonial backgrounds. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. 
ered in alternate years; omitted 1949-50.) 


,124b. Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CarIBBEAN Repustics. Mr. 
ing. The development of the ten republics of “Middle America”; their 
un and colonial backgrounds; their history since independence; with some 
tion to the colonies of the United States and of European powers within 
Jaribbean area. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. (Offered in alter- 
years; to be omitted in 1950-51.) W, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


,125b. Srupies 1n THE History oF Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND 
CarisBEAN Repustics. Mr. Herring. Designed to supplement History 
, 124b. Open only to students who are taking that course and upon 
ission of the instructor. 1 unit. (Offered in alternate years; to be 


ted in 1950-51.) W, 5-6. 


Mopern Maritime anp Nava History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
lopment of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
mt. The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
ition of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
be considered. 3 units. First semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be 
ted in 1950-51.) MWF, 2:15. 


Tue Stupy oF History. Mr. Gleason. An introduction to the mature 
1 of history. Topics to be considered will include: the philosophy of 
ty, schools of historical writing, historical bibliography, the techniques 
istorical investigation, evidence and its interpretation. The course is 
ned and required for concentrators in history in the first term of Junior 
but other Junior and Senior students may be admitted with the per- 
on of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


141b. History anp Hisrorrans. The Departmental Staff. A considera- 
of the theory and interpretation of History through the reading of a 
ed group of great historical classics, and a study of the development of 
riography. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in History, 
tt by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. W, 7:15-9:30 p.m. 
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169. THe British Empire Since 1763. Mr. Newman. A study of the co 
tutional, political, and economic development of the British Empire. Empl 
will be placed upon the changing status of the various parts of the Em 
and Commonwealth and upon the theories and conceptions of their mu 
relations. 3 units. First semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omi 
in 1950-51.) WF, 1:15 and arranged. 


190. HisroricaL PropLems AND INTERPRETATION. Mr. Meyer. Readings 

discussion of important aspects of European and American history. Consid 
tion of major historical developments and some of the most significant we 
dealing with the several fields of History. The course is designed and requ 
for Seniors concentrating in History. Other Seniors may be admitted y 
the permission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TTA, 2:15 

arranged. 


rgta, 19tb. Sevecrep Topics ror Historicat Investication. The Det 
mental Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in His 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. W, 7:15-9:30 j 


PRO-SEMINARS 


The following courses are designed primarily for concentrators in hist 
Other students will be admitted with the permission of the instructor. | 
intended to offer at least one pro-seminar in European and one in Un 
States history each year, but the subjects studied may vary from time to ti 
Similar instruction in the history of Latin America and the Far Eas 
available for Pomona Seniors in the offerings of Claremont Graduate Sch 


162. History oF THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. Mr. Gleason. 
analysis of the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization. Intellect 
social, economic, and particularly religious developments will be studied fi 
their early manifestations in fourteenth century Italy to their culmination 
northwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. 3 units. (Offered in al 
nate years; to be omitted in 1950-51.) Second semester. MW, 2:15 ¢ 
arranged. 


167. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Newman. Several asp 
of the development of nineteenth century England will be selected for inve 
gation, readings and reports. Prerequisite: History ro7b or the permissior 
the instructor. 3 units. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1949-50.) _ 


168. Contemporary MrippLe Europr. Mr. Meyer. The effects of the 1 
world wars upon mid-European society, and the struggle for suprem 
between democracy, fascism, and communism. Prerequisite: History 1 
3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted 
1950-51.) I'TAS, ro. 


170. Hustory or WxsTerN America. Mr. Kemble. The exploration, econot 
exploitation, and settlement of Western North America by Spaniat 
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jans, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evolution of 
ical, cultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of routes of 
munication. Lectures and directed research in the splendid materials 
ined in the Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Cartography 
1¢ North Pacific and the Mason Library of California and Western 
rican History. 3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; to 
nitted in 1950-51.) MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


_ American Civitization, 1763-1828. Mr. Kemble. A study of significant 
ts of American political, economic, and intellectual history between the 
1g years of the Colonial Period and the Age of Jackson. 3 units. (Offered 
ternate years; omitted in 1949-50.) 


Tue Unirep Starzs in tHE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. A study of the 
opment and expansion of American interests, including population, 
nerce, and cultural institutions throughout the area bordering upon the 
Ic. 3 units. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


ory or Cuina. For description see Oriental Affairs 103a, 103b. 


vEsE History anpD Cutture. For description see Oriental Affairs 111. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


98. ConTEMPORARY SocIAL AND PoutticaL History. Mr. Mann. Year 
e. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1950-51.) MWFE, 8. 


19. Mopern Europe, 1648-1870. Mr. Mann. Year course. (Omitted in 
50; to be offered in 1950-51.) 


}. Procress AND MEANING OF THE ScrEeNcEs. Miss Smith. Year course. 
aged hours. 


0. American SociaL anv Potiticar Ipgas. Mr. May. Year course. 
quisite History 55 or equivalent, or permission of the instructor. TTh, 9 
ranged. 


® Humanitigs. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American scene. 
course. MWF, 9. 


t 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


These offerings are designed primarily for graduate students, but 
re open to qualified Seniors by permission of the chairman of the 
lepartment and the instructor. 


‘Stupres in Europe Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Second semester. 5 units. 
6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

“American Diptomatic History. Mr. Cooke. First semester. 5 units. 
“6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

227b. Tue Unirep Starts In THE 19TH Century. Mr. Bradley. 5 units 
, 1230-3:30. 
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236. HustoricaL LITERATURE OF THE Unirep Srates. Mr. Bradley. 5 
First semester. MTA, 4-6. 


250. Topics IN THE History oF THE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. 5 units. Se 
semester. MW, 10-12. | 


254a, 254b. THe Cotoniar Periop or Latin America. Mr. Herring. 3 
(Omitted in 1949-50.) 


257a, 257b. THe Diptomatic RELATIONS oF THE UnitEp STATES WITH | 
America. Mr. Herring. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 p.m. (To be omitted in 1950 


: 


: 
, : 
Mathematics : 
| 
Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses of M 
matics 1a, b or 52a, and 65a, b, it is necessary to take the following cou 
Mathematics 118, 119, 1514, b, and at least six more upper division or grac 


units in the department of Mathematics*. The remaining six units ma 
taken in Mathematics* or selected from Physics 113a-b, 1g1a-b, Astror 


155. 


Mathematics 1a, b is normally prerequisite for all other work in the de 
ment, except Mathematics 57. Students who have had trigonometry in | 
school may take an examination in mathematics on the Saturday prece 
registration. If a satisfactory grade is made on this examination, the stu 
may enroll in Mathematics 52a if he so desires. 


1a, tb. InrRopuction To CottecE Matuemarics. Departmental Staff. V 
this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the same 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical backgro 
It is designed for students who have not had trigonometry, but is ope 
students who do not wish or are not able to qualify for the altern 
described above. It includes college algebra, trigonometry, and an introdu: 
to analytic geometry and calculus. 3 units. MWF, 10; MWF, 11. 


52a, 52b. Pane anp Sotip Anatytic Geometry. Mr. Kempner. A stuc 
the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves, various coordinate 
tems. In the second semester a study will be made of planes, curved sur 
space curves and solution of spherical triangles. Prerequisite to 52b is € 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 52a. Credit will not be given for both i 
matics 1 and 52a. 3 units. MWFP, 17. 


*Mathematics 135 may not be offered in fulfillment of requirement: 
concentration. : 
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MatTHEmatics oF Finance. Mr. Jaeger. Interest, annuities, amortization, 
reciation, and an introduction to the mathematics of life insurance. No 
lequisite. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


65b. DiFFerENTIAL AND INTEGRAL Catcutus. Mr. Halberg, Miss Walton. 
sis a standard course in the theory and application of the calculus. 3 


s. MWF, 9; TTAS, 9. 


FiicHer Aucesra. Mr. Jaeger. Permutations, combinations, probability, 
mial and multinomial theorems, summation of series, and other algebraic 
. 3 units. First semester. TT/S, 9. 


Tueory oF Equations. Mr. Jaeger. The theory and solution of algebraic 


transcendental equations; determinants and matrices. 3 units. Second 


sster. TITAS, 9. 


Tue Tgacuinc or Matuematics. Mr. Jaeger. This course is designed 
prospective teachers of high school mathematics. It will include the study, 
ism, and possible reorganization of various types of curricula now in 
» Methods for teaching students of varying abilities will be discussed. 
tials from arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry will be used 
lustrate the topics of the course. Prerequisite, Mathematics 1a,b or its 
valent. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


»151b. Dirrerentiat Equations. Mr. Kempner. A general course in the 
y, solution, and application of differential equations. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


.152b. Apvancep Catcutus. Mr. Kempner. Partial derivatives, multiple 
tals, Taylor and Fourier series, line and surface integrals, improper 
tals, elements of complex variable. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 

| 
Projective Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. Analytical treatment of linear 
adence; projective, metric, and affine transformation; and projective 
y of conics. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


)185b. Vector Anatysis. Mr. Halberg. Algebra and calculus of vectors; 
gence and Stokes’ theorems; curvilinear coordinates; harmonic functions, 
ipplications to electrostatics. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


‘Maruematicat Statistics. Mr. Jaeger. The mathematical basis for 
acal theories and methods with applications from various fields. Pre- 
site, Mathematics 65a, b. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


198b. Serectrep Topics In HicHer MaTHEMarIcs. Staff. Special work 
ding not included in the preceding will be offered in this course. 3 units. 


ged. 


(EMATICAL Puysics. For description see Physics rgra-rg1b. 
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AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The following courses, listed among the offerings of the Claremont G 
uate School, are open to superior undergraduates who have satisfied 
prerequisites. 


200a, 200b. Numer Turory. Mr. Kempner. Properties of integers, lu 
and quadratic congruences, and algebraic numbers. Prerequisite Mathem: 
65. 3 units. Arranged. 


205a, 205b. DirrerentiaL Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. The study of cu 
and surfaces in three dimensional Euclidean space, introducing the te 
calculus (the principal mathematical tool in the study of the theory of . 
tivity). Prerequisites Mathematics 52b or equivalent and Mathematics 
3 units. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


210a, 210b. CompLex VariasBLe. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus 
complex variables; infinite series; Cauchy’s Theorem and consequer 
including Taylor and Laurent expansions and classification of singulari 
entire functions; meromorphic functions. Prerequisite, Mathematics 15; 
units. MWF, ro. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


215a, 215b. Rear Variants. Mr. Tolsted. Fundamentals of the theory 
functions of a real variable. Introducing abstract spaces, measure theory, 
Lebesque integration. Prerequisite, Mathematics 152. 3 units. (Omittec 


1949-50.) 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 


In the following courses three hours of work are required for each unit. 

necessary that the student attend class on the hour agreed upon for 
lecture, but it is not mandatory that the laboratory work be done in only 
or two periods. Credit will not be given for only 1 unit of work. n 


The letters a, b, c, d, refer to units of work, each letter being 
associated with one unit. All units are available each semester. A 
student may enroll in any unit for which he is qualified. 


va, 7b, 7c, 7d. ENGINEERING Drawinc. Mr. Grimm. A beginning cour: 
mechanical drawing and applied geometry. Includes lettering, orthogra 
projection, visualization of simple objects, and making working drawing 
machine assemblies. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing pe 
MTWThA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. i 


4oa, 40b, 40c, 40d. Descriptive Grometry. Mr. Grimm. Prerequi 
Engineering Drawing 7a and 7b, or previous drawing experience. Theory, 
principles of projection including points, lines, planes, shades and shad 
plane sections and development of surfaces, and intersections of surf 
Practical problems from the student’s chosen field will be given towards 
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of 4ob. 1 or 2 units per semester. For a well rounded course 40a should 
taken immediately after Engineering Drawing 7. Study and drawing 


od MT WTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


, 101b, ro1c, rord. Arcuirecture. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: Engineer- 
Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, and sufficient knowledge of physics that the 
ent is at least conversant with the subjects of mechanics, heat, sound, 
ricity, and light. Basic work in architectural design including considera- 
of construction details, materials, wiring, lighting, plumbing, and heating. 


2 units per semester. Study and drawing period MT WTA or F, 1315-4; 
ire hour arranged. 


, 102b, r02c, 102d. Mecranisms. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: Engineering 
wing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob, Physics 51a. Practice in the graphical solution of 
tures, gears, cams, and machine mechanisms, using the principles of 
is and kinematics. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 
VTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 7 


,103b, 103c, 103d. Topocraruicat Drartinc. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: 
neering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob. Practice in the making of topographical 
sand the construction of models. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and 
ung period MT WTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged, 


104b, ro4c, ro4d. Propuction ILtustration. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: 
neering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob, 4oc, 40d. Practice in the making of 
tric, oblique, and diametric sketches and drawings including the use of 
al instruments. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 
VTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


To5b, 1o5c, 105d. Desicn or Macutne Evements. Mr. Grimm. Pre- 
site: Engineering Drawing 102a, 102b, 1o2c, ro2d. The design of 
ines from the student’s chosen field. 2 units per semester. Study and 
ing period MT WTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged, 


ft 
i 


) 


Military Science 


College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the Reserve 
ts Training Corps, established under the National Defense Act for the 
se of training students to become officers of the Army of the United 
» During the past year the emphasis of this training has been changed 
at the ROTC now constitutes the principal source of procurement of 
officers for the Regular Army with the general purpose of providing 
s for the Officers’ Reserve Corps and National Guard. Those students 
uccessfully complete the four year course will be tendered commissions 
ond lieutenants of Infantry in the Organized Reserve Corps, while those 
tstanding proficiency will be offered a similar opportunity in the 
ar Army. 


ba 
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The courses include both classroom and out-of-doors instruction. Inst 
tion in military theory has been greatly expanded since World War Il 
covers the basic technical knowledge required of a lieutenant in the Un 
States Army. One drill period a week provides a limited opportunity for 
practical application of command and assists in the improvement of the pos 
and physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on 
development of the qualities of leadership throughout the course. The f 
acquired by the student and his experience in the art of command ma 
applied in any walk of life. 


The instructors in the department are officers of the regular army det 
for duty at the college by the Department of the Army. The most mo 
weapons, equipment and types of instructional material are furnished to 
the students practical experience in handling such equipment. Uniforms 
furnished all students without charge. 


Military service during World War If furnishes a basis for credit for | 
course instruction according to the individual’s length of service, typ 
training, and honorable discharge from the military or naval service of 
United States. Credit is also allowed for prior Senior or Junior ROTC t 
ing. Application for advanced standing must be made during registra 
and discharges from the military or naval service or certificates shot 
successful completion of ROTC courses at other schools should be prese 
at that time. 


The four year course is divided into the basic course which consists of } 
and MS II (each requiring two terms) and the advanced course which con 
of MS III, MS IV (each requiring two terms) and one summer training ¢ 
of six weeks duration. Enrollment in the basic or advanced course is ve 
tary. However, when a student has elected either course the completion of 
second year of that course becomes a prerequisite for graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who 
American citizens. Enrollment does not interfere with the participatior 
sports by the students nor in other activities of the college. Uniforms 
books for these courses are issued to the student without charge. 


Enrollment in the advanced course (MS III and IV) is limited to sele 
members who have completed the basic course, or have received equiva 
credit because of military or naval service, and who enter into an agreen 
to attend one summer training camp. In consideration of this agreem 
students receive cash allowances from the government equivalent t 
scholarship of about $310.00 a year. All necessary expenses in connec 
with the training camp, including transportation to and from camp, f 
housing, pay, uniform and medical attention are provided by the governm 


A student enrolled in the ROTC, successfully pursuing both a full t 
course of instruction of the college, and the ROTC course of instruction, | 
be deferred from the provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948, t 
the completion of such courses of instruction subject to deferment qu 
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stas for 1948-1949 were sufficient to grant deferment to all enrolled ROTC 
Jents. A student enrolled in ROTC, may anticipate, therefore, that he will 
have his college work interrupted by being drafted for military service. 


waduating students who have maintained a high standing in military 
ects may be designated by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics as 
stinguished Military Students” because of their demonstrated leadership, 
tude and academic proficiency. The Senior ROTC will provide the 
cipal source of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army 
ugh selection of distinguished military graduates of the Senior ROTC 
ts for direct Regular Army appointment without further mental exami- 
on. Through voluntary extended active duty-tours other graduates will 
elected for appointment as officers of the regular army. 


b. Mrrrrary Science Course I. Staff. Military Organization; Military 
cy of U.S., National Defense Act and ROTC; Evolution of Warfare; 
ys and Aerial Photographs; Military Psychology and Personnel Manage- 
it; First Aid and Hygiene; Geographical Foundations of National Power; 
tary Problems of the U.S.; Military Mobilization and Demobilization; 
dership, Drill, and Exercise of Command. 24 units. Class TT, 8, 9, or 
M, 1:15-2:05. 

53b. Mrurrary Science Course II. Staff. Introduction to Branch 
hnique; Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Command. 24% units. Class 
1, 8, 9, or 10; M, 1:15-2:05. 


-105b. Muirrrary Science Course III. Staff. Branch Tactics and Tech- 
ie (Infantry); Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Command. 4 units. Class 
i, 6 or 9; M, 1:15 and F, 21 or 1:15. 


Minirary Science ROTC Summer Camp. Staff. Military sanitation; 
uical warfare; safeguarding military information; drills and parades; 
ons and marksmanship; information and education; interior guard duty; 
i: management; physical training and athletics; marches and bivouacs; 
cs and technique. 3 units. Six weeks in June and July at camp designated 
mmy commander. 


-157b. Muurrary Science Course IV. Staff. Military Administration; 
tary Law and Boards; Military Teaching Methods; Psychological Warfare; 
ich Tactics and Technique (Infantry); Leadership, Drill and Exercise of 
mand. 4 units. Class MWF, 8 or 9; M, 1:15 and F, 11 or 1:15. 


anced students in Military Science are required to attend a summer camp 
vhich 3 units of credit are allowed toward graduation. 
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Music 


Recognizing a dual function in its educational approach, the Music Dey 
ment endeavors to meet the needs of both the general and the pre-professi 
student. It offers to the first type a wide selection of both participating 
non-participating courses, in order to aid him in giving music a plac 
importance in his future cultural life and experience. To the second t 
who enter the music profession as teachers and performers, the music con 
tration program affords a thorough and broad pre-professional training, | 
ing to graduate study. 


Requirements for concentration: The following courses are required 0 
students concentrating in music: Music 1, 2, 55, 56, 104, 107 and 159. 
dents entering as upperclassmen should take the Lower Division cov 
(under 100) before coming to Pomona. In addition to the above, a stuc 
must take the following courses, according to his particular field of m 
concentration: in Theory, Music 113 and 158; in History, Music 103 
160; in Applied, Music 11, 61, 111, 161. 


Comprehensive Examinations. All students concentrating in music n 
take a comprehensive examination based upon Music 104, 107 and 159 du: 
the senior year. For those whose field is Theory such examination will 
include Music 113 and 158. Those concentrating in History will ind 
Music 103 and 160. (For comprehensive examinations in Applied M 
refer to “Examinations in Applied Music.’’) 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ta-tb. ELementary Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Loucks. Thoror 
grounding in the fundamentals of music through the mediums of hear 
singing, writing, and the keyboard. Study of major and minor modes; 
diatonic triads, and seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harme 
analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based on the technics of the 1 
and 18th centuries. Prerequisite, ability to play a simple hymn at the keybo: 
Credit for this course is given only when accompanied by 2a-2b. 3 ul 


MWF, 9 or 1:15. 


2a-2b. Ear TRAINING AND SicnT Sincinc. Mrs. Briggs. Training in melo 
rhythmic and harmonic relationships through singing and dictation. Keybe 
practice in simple modulations and cadential combinations. To be taken | V 
1a-tb. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 1:15; TTA, 1:15 or arranged. 


53a-53b. InrTRopucTion To Music. Mr. Dayton. A non-technical listen 
course to acquaint the student, through analytical study, with the symph« 
opera, chamber and solo music heard in concert to-day. No previous mus 
experience required. 3 units. MW, 2:15-3:30. | 


55a-55b. Apvancep Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Loucks. A study of P 
writing technic as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic harmony : 
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Julation. Practice in instrumental styles. Prerequisite, Music 1 and 2. 
dit for this course is given only when accompanied by 56a-56b. 3 units. 
VF, 10 or 11. 


-56b. Apvancep Ear Traininc anp Keysoarp Harmony. Mr. Loucks. 
ining in the hearing of progressions involving chromatic chords, largely 
ugh harmonic dictation. Keyboard work including modulation and sight 
monization of melodies. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 2:15; TTA, 10 or arranged. 


a, 103b. Music in American History. Mr. Fiske. This course is designed 
wovide the general student with an understanding of the part music has 
m in the social and educational growth of the United States, from the 
nial period to the present day. Attention will be given to folk, popular, 
art music and their importance in various phases of our national cultural 
elopment. Not limited to music students. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 


50.) 


-104b. Hisrory or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to familiarize the 
lent with the major trends in the history of music from the early Christian 
to the present, with special emphasis on composers, music and develop- 
its from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is given to 
uc problems of the present day. Prerequisite, Music 1 or permission of 
ructor. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


+107b. Counterpoint. Mr. Allen. An analytical study of the Palestrina 
nique. Two and three-voice writing in free style. Original work in the 
as of the classical suite, chorale prelude and variations. Prerequisite, 


sic 55. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


-113b. ORCHESTRATION AND INstRUMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. A study 
he instruments of the modern orchestra and band, their technical possi- 
ies and limitations. Practical laboratory work in scoring for instrumental 
ips. Choral arranging for various voice combinations with and without 
mpaniment. Opportunity will be provided for public performance of 
tanding scores. Fundamentals of conducting will be stressed throughout 
course. Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


-158b. Free Composition. Mr. Parrish. Advanced original work in 
phonic and homophonic forms, planned to develop the student’s sense of 
ical structure and his individual manner of musical expression. Pre- 
lisite, Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


t159b. Form anp Anatysis. Mr. Blanchard. Designed to lead to a clear 
erstanding of the principles upon which musical form is based, and to 
application of these principles in the works of the great masters of form. 
equisite, Music 55. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


-160b. Sruprzs IN RENAISSANCE AND Baroque Music. Mr. Parrish. 
istic analysis of the important vocal and instrumental literature from the 
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period of Dufay through the age of Bach and Handel. Prerequisite, Mv 
104. 2 units. Arranged. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Credit for individual and class work in Applied Music is open to all stude 
in the college, subject to the following provisions: (1) a total of not m 
than 16 units of instruction in Applied Music may be counted toward | 
Bachelor of Arts degree. Credit of 2 units per semester is given for t 
private lessons weekly, 1 unit per semester for one private lesson weel! 
(2) Music 1 and 2 must accompany or precede all credit study. Music: 
and 56 must accompany or precede more than one year of credit study | 
those taking two lessons weekly. 


lesson per week upon completion of Music 1 and 2. Students preparing 
concentrate in Applied Music are required to take two lessons per week 


Those not concentrating in music may obtain additional credit for ( 
: 
their major subject and to appear frequently in recitals. | 


11. APPLIED Music. (Freshman level) 


61. AppLieD Music. (Sophomore level) 
| 
111. APPLIED Music (Junior level) 


161. APPLIED Music (Senior level) 


No credit is given for work in Applied Music taken elsewhere. All priv 
lessons one-half hour in length. ae 


: 
| 
Voice, Mrs. Briggs, and Mr. Cogswell : 
Orcan, Mr. Blanchard 7 
Piano, Mr. Dayton, Mr. Hitchcock 
VIOLIN AND Viota, Mr. Fiske | 


VIOLONCELLO, Miss Jean 


Woopwinps, Mr. Orner 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged through the office of 1 
Music Department. | 


Examinations in Applied Music. Examinations, to be given before the ent 
Music Faculty, are required of all students in Applied Music, as follows: 


Qualifying Examination for Lower Division Credit—to be given, normal 
at the beginning of the Freshman year to determine eligibility for credit. 1 
credit is given for elementary study. ia 


Qualifying Examination for Upper Division Credit—to be given, normal 
at the end of the Sophomore year to obtain faculty recommendation for & 


Teh eee eR ae 
ieee Se 
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‘tration in Applied Music. Should a student fail to qualify for such recom- 
adation, he may repeat the examination at the beginning of his Junior 
ie Transfer students will be examined upon entrance. 


tudents who fail to pass the Qualifying Examination for Upper Division 
‘dit but wish additional credit may, by special examination, be allowed 
1aximum of 4 more units at the Lower Division level. 


enior Comprehensive Examination in Applied Music—all students con- 
‘rating in Applied Music will present a satisfactory senior public recital 


lake the comprehensive Applied Music Examination to be given at the end 
he senior year. 


tinted information concerning the Qualifying Examinations may be 
uined from the Music Department. 


4 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


's an important force in the educational life of Pomona College, the Music 
'artment offers opportunity for participation in various instrumental and 
fal activities on an extra-curricular as well as a credit basis. Not more 
1 two of the following credit-courses may be taken simultaneously. Per- 
sion of the instructor is required. 


| 57b. Cuorat Sincinc. Mr. Hitchcock. The study and production of 
ai music, especial attention being given to diction, phrasing, content of 
works dealt with, and an understanding of musicianship as applied to 
al singing. The class will be organized as the College Choir and as such 
meet on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11:55 to 12:20, and on 
sdays from 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 
to cover cost of music, $1.50. 


58b. Orcuestra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
ttoire and application of the principles of orchestral routine through public 
mance. Two periods of attendance weekly. Additional sectional 
arsals at option of director. The course may be repeated for credit. 1 unit. 


W415. 


59b. Banp. Mr. Simpson. The study and production of the best in 
ert band repertoire. Two periods of attendance weekly. The course may 
speated for credit. 1 unit. MW, 4:15. 


's AND Women’s GLEE Ciuss. Mr. Fittchcock. The Glee Clubs afford 
tunity for the study of the finest in both sacred and secular choral music. 
uent public performances are given. Admission by tryout. No credit. 


4BER Music. Mr. Fiske. Opportunity for participation in various small 
umental groups is available to qualified students. No credit. 
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FEES FOR INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 


For those paying regular tuition: PER SEMEST 
One-half hour private lesson per week $45.00 


Each additional half-hour 40.00 


For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 


One-half hour private lesson per week 60.00 
Each additional half-hour 40.00 
Class instruction 25.00 


PRACTICE FEES 


PER SEMEST 
Grand piano, one hour daily $10.00 
Upright piano, one-half hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily 6.00 
Bridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5.00 
Two-manual Organ, one hour weekly 2.50 
Bridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, : 
(advanced students only) one hour weekly 15.00 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-69. NunereentH Century Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTh, 1: 

2-45. | 
* * # 

Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied Music is offered under | 
auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Oriental Affairs 


A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Attain ‘ 
and 51b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work are required. This m 
include at least one year’s work in language. 


51a, 51b. THe Currurat Lecacizs or East Asta. Mr. Chu. A survey. 
the humanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in 0 
lands in East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philosop 
religion, and art. 3 units. MWF, ro. i 


52a, 52b. Firsr Year Cuinesz. A course for beginners in the Chini 
language, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written characters and 
actual use of the spoken language. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


103a, 103b. History or Cuina. Mr. Ch’en. General survey of Chin 
History, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical schot 
important movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social : 
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itical institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexitizs of 
problem of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritage. 
mitted in 1949-50.) 

] 


+ Cuinese Lirerature tn Transtation. Mr. Chu. A study of outstand- 
Chinese literary works in English translation with the aim of a deeper 
eciation of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


. Tue Contemporary Far East. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of Occidental 
ures and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; the 
‘sical, intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the post-war 
blems of these countries today. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 
9-50.) 

. Mopern Inpta IN THE Maxine. Mr. Cole. A study of India’s lands and 
ples since the consolidation of British control—their social institutions, 
lihoods and politics. Special emphasis will be given to Anglo-Indian 
tions since 1858, to cultural movements, nationalism and economic develop- 
ats. Readings and discussions will aim at an understanding of the new 
ninion of India entering upon a new era of international relations. 
aits. Second semester. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


JAPANESE History anp Cutture. Mr. Cole. The evolution of Japanese 
al, economic, and political institutions since prehistoric times. Geographical 
adations and the development of Japanese philosophy, literature, and the 
arts will receive some stress. About one-third of the course will deal with 
iM since 1603. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 


Eastern Asta IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Mr. Cole. Traditional 
srns of life and institutions in China under the Manchus, in Tokugawa 
m, and to a lesser extent under the old regimes in Korea, Siberia, and 
heastern Asia preface a study of the impact of Western imperialism and 
ization upon those countries. Domestic developments receive slightly more 
hasis than foreign relations. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted 


949-50.) 


_ EasTERN AsIA IN THE TWENTIETH Century. Mr. Cole. Cultural and 
ical revolutions which began or have been accentuated since the turn of 
century and which still are in progress will be studied. Special attention 
‘voted to the implications of such forces as nationalism and imperialism, 
ocracy and totalitarianism, capitalism and communism, science and indus- 
‘sm, operating as the Far East evolves new modes of thought, organization 
Bs avior. It is suggested but not required that this course be preceded by 
ntal Affairs 123. 3 units. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


History or Cutturat Revations Between CHINA AND THE OccIDENT. 
‘Ch’en. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
ons and interchanges between China and the Western World from Greco- 
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Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Secc 
semester. T evening. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


151a, 151b. Srconp YEAR Cuinese, An intermediate course open to thi 


who have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


160. History oF Far Eastern Diptomacy. Mr. Cole. Some attention 
European relations with Malaysia and Indonesia, and to the period 1500-18 
But major emphasis on diplomatic relations of the Western Powers ¢ 
Russia with China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines since 1800. 3 un 
First semester. (Omitted in 1949- 50.) 


161. CoNTEMPORARY Far EasTERN GOVERNMENT AND Poxitics. Mr. Cole. 
study of forces shaping recent politics and the operation of governments 
China, Japan, and Soviet Asia; also consideration of imperial regimes ¢ 
nationalism in Korea and selected colonies of Southeastern Asia. 3 an 
Second semester, TThS, ro. 


181a, 181b. Turrp Year Curnesz. A continuation of 151a, 151b Ww 
exercises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry. 3 un 


Arranged. 


183. Cuinesz Lire Topay. Mr. Chu. An orientation study of Chinese ci 
zation with emphasis on the contemporary scene but in historical perspect 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


195. Reapincs In OrrentaL Arrairs. Staff. 2 or 3 units. Each semes 
May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


EpucaTIoN IN OrrENTAL Cuvturss. For description see Education 10g. 
ArT oF THE Far East. For description see Art 117a-117b. 


OrrenTAL Puitosopny. For description see Philosophy 126. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


EvoLuTION OF CHINESE SoctaL Structure. Mr. Cole. First semester. (Omit 
in 1949-50.) ; 
255. STUDIES IN THE DipLomatic History oF Eastern Asia. Mr. Cole. ' 
ond semester. Arranged. (Omitted 1949-50.) 


260. EDUCATIONAL PReBLEMS IN EasTerRN Asta. Mr. Chu. Second seme: 
Arranged. 


263. GovERNMENT AND Potitics in Repusiican Cuina. Mr. Cole. f 
semester. Arranged. Ht 


264. Srupres In Srno-EuropEAN CutturaL Rexations. Mr. Ch’en. Se 
semester. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


270. JapAN Since 1868. Mr. Cole. Second semester. Arranged. 
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Philosophy 


urses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They are recom- 
aded for students who wish a general acquaintance with the subject. Either 
shes the distribution requirement. 


Joncentration: Students planning to concentrate in philosophy must take 
losophy 55 and twenty-four hours of upper division work. Eighteen 
these must be in the field of philosophy, but six hours of work may be 
sen from other departments if the selection is approved by the student’s 
iser. An introductory course in psychology is recommended. 


tudents transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year are 
ible to concentrate in philosophy provided the lower division prerequisites 
met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. Information 
cerning the Honors program in philosophy may be obtained from the 
sartment. Those intending to do graduate work in philosophy should 
e a reading knowledge of French and German. 


InTRopucTIoN To Locic. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of deductive 
“inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the nature and use of 
ntific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. 3 
ts. Second semester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


, 556. History or European Puitosopuy. Mr. Sayre and Mr. Matson. 
tudy of the main currents of European philosophy from the earliest Greek 
kers through modern philosophic thought. The course is designed to be 
eneral and cultural introduction to philosophy through a study of its 
ory. 3 units. Four sections. MWF, 8, 10. TTAS, 10. 


57b. ProsiemMs oF Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell and Mr. Matson. An intro- 
tory consideration of the meaning and method of philosophy, an examina- 
of problems which emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and 
hology, and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 


uts. Two sections. MWF, 2:15; TTAS, 8. 


PuiLosopHy or Art. Mr. Jones. An investigation of the nature of a 
k of art and of the significance and limitations of the aesthetic experience. 

course is designed primarily for students working in some form of 
tic expression who are interested in studying the relations of this activity 
1e other arts and to the several problems of communication and values. 
uitted in 1949-50.) 


OrrenTAL Puitosopny. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to provide 
student with a general background of oriental thought as a basis for 
aer study of Oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain 
Ppreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of some of 
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the more important thinkers and schools of Oriental philosophy and throu 
a comparison of Oriental and western philosophical views and cultural ide; 
3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


131. Types or Eruicat Turory. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of some rep 
sentative solutions for the main problems of moral theory. The course 
designed for students interested in thinking critically about ordinary beli 
concerning conduct. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


132. PuitosopHy oF THE State. Mr. Sayre. A critical investigation of sv 
central political concepts as: the state, society, the individual, freedom, la 
rights, duty, property, etc. The course will emphasize applications to curren 
competing systems; it is therefore designed for the student who is keer 
aware of the clashes in ideals around him and who is willing to push sys 
matically to the roots of these clashes. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


141. Reapines in Puitosopuy. Staff. A course consisting of readings, pape 
and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a student’s knowled 
of philosophical literature and to aid him to integrate his work in the fix 
and to relate it to the material of other fields. The content of the course m 
vary according to the needs of those enrolled and may be repeated for cre 
during the Junior and Senior years for a total of 6 hours. The course. 
normally open only to those concentrating in philosophy. Permission of t 
instructor is required for registration. 1-3 units. Each semester. Arrange 
151. SoME RepresENTATIVE Puitosopnizs oF Lire. Mr. Jones. A study 
some detail of several different world views:which have become a part of t 
heritage of the western mind. Among the writers considered are Pla 
Augustine, and Dante. To be given if there is sufficient demand. 3 uni 
(Omitted in 1949-50.) 


152. THe NINgTEENTH Century. Mr. Matson. A study of the main currel 
of 19th century thought and of their reflection in the literature, the histo, 
and the social movements of the period. The impact of science on religit 
the conflict between individualism and collectivism, and the development 
naturalism and romanticism are among the movements considered. To 


given if there is sufficient demand. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


153. PHILosopHy oF SciENcE. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of the basic « 
cepts and methods underlying contemporary scientific thought. The « 
cepts of space, time, matter, energy, empirical method, etc. will be examin 
critically with special emphasis on current anti-Newtonian theory. 3 uml 
Second semester. MWF, 8. | ; 


154. CoNTEMPORARY PuiLosopHy. Mr. Iredell. A study of contemport 
philosophic thought through some of the main modern thinkers with spec 
reference to the dominant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequist 
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losophy 55 or 57, or such previous work as will provide an equivalent 


sp of the basic problems of philosophy. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


(LosopHY oF Reticton. For description see Religion ror. 


RODUCTION To THE PuiLosopHy or Epucation. For description see Educa- 
51. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


57- Locic. Mr. Barrett. First semester. M WF, 11. 


158. STANDARDs AND Va.uss. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. TTh, ro and 
arranged hour. 


| Physical Education 
| 

_ program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
ef that a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
stions of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic practices 
ch promote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop- 
tal and recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
vidual’s well being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
take such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 
“student is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities per 
sster during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit per 
ester during his Junior and Senior years. 


CONCENTRATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ais program, followed by a year of work in the Claremont Graduate 
tol, will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
ical education. It will also qualify the student for advanced work in 
jical therapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Students interested 
ae three latter fields should confer with some member of the physical 
ation department during the freshman year since slight changes in the 
wing program may be needed to qualify for entrance to some of these 
e 

order to complete all required courses in the four year college period 
ents should take courses in the year in which they are suggested below. 


HMAN Year: Biology 1, English 1, Physical Education 5. Suggested: 
ch and Drama 52. 


fomorE Year: Zoology 60, Education 53, Psychology 51, Sociology 51 
52. 
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Junior Ygar: Zoology 121, Physical Education 123, 124, 129, 119 (womer 
Psychology 107. Suggested: Music 53. 


Senior YEAR: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 191 (men), 130 (womer 
Psychology 108. 


In addition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are requir 
It is suggested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportun 
for both technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activiti 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for stude 
planning graduate research in physical education. 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s training course for women is held for 
two-week period immediately following Commencement when there 
sufficient student demand for this course. The course aims to provide 
members with experience and skills useful in summer camps, playgrol® 
and other activities of community recreation. 


THEORY 


5. Principces oF Heatturut Livine. Staff. An introduction to persor 
hygiene dealing with the meaning and significance of physical, mental, a 
social health as related to the individual and to society. Constructive metho 
of promoting the health of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special heal 
problems of college students and young people generally. Women, 3 um 
first semester, Miss Shurtz, MWF, 11. Men, 2 units, second semester, Sia 
Arranged. 


t1ga-1rgb. (Women) TrcHNIQUE oF ‘TEACHING PuHysicaL Epucati 
Activitizs. Miss Amling and Staff. Analysis of techniques and methods 
presenting them for teaching at the elementary and secondary level. Labor 
tory work includes officiating in all team sports and playdays as well 
assisting in the teaching of the team sports. Prerequisites—knowledge of t 
following physical education activities: archery, badminton, basketball, hock 
softball, speedball, swimming, tennis, and volleyball. 3 units. Given. : 
alternate years. MWF, 9. t 


123. Nature AND FuncTION oF Piay. Miss Cawthorne. The psychology 
play and the function of play in growth, development and social adjustm 
Methods of leadership and organization of play activities to bring out m 
habits and use of the democratic process in play situations. Some attenti 
is given to the elementary school physical education program, First sem 


2 units. TTh, 8. 


124. Community Recreation. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the organi 
of school and municipal playgrounds and the contributions of the f det 
government to recreation programs in the United States. History ) 
Recreation Movement in the United States. Types of organization and | 
ship needed for conducting tournaments, active and quiet play progral 
social recreation and camp activities. Study of the physical lay-out of differ 
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2s of recreation centers. Survey of administrative set-ups for municipally 


need recreation programs. Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Second 
lester. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


Community Hyctenz. Miss Shurtz. A survey of the field of public 
Ith and sanitation. Includes a brief historical account, a study of general 
ors influencing public health and a summary of public health agencies, 
t organization and activities, Extensive study of public and private water 
dies, disposal of wastes, control of food and dairy products, proprietary 
licine and quackery, and mental, industrial and school hygiene. Attention 
m to methods of setting up a school health program. Second semester. 


uts. MWF, ro. 


_ Kingstotocy. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and muscular 
hanisms, and their relation to problems of bodily development and 
ency. Prerequisite, Anatomy. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 8. 


»130b. Tue History anp Tracuinc or Dance. Miss Burt, Analysis of 
problems and techniques of presentation of thythms for those preparing 
fecreational leadership or for teaching at the elementary or high school 
. The first semester includes the historical background of both folk and 
=mporary dance and the theory and practice of teaching folk dancing; the 
id semester includes a study of the creative process in dance, dance com- 
jon, and the techniques of teaching contemporary dance. Permission of 
instructor is required. One hour lecture, two hours laboratory each 
‘ster. 2 units. Lecture M, 10; laboratory WF, zo. 


_ Puystcat Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of body mechanics and 
sauses, prevention, and correction of physical defects. Laboratory work 
ides methods of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite, 129. 
its. First semester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-z0. 


| Principtes oF Puysitcat Epucarion. Mr. Nixon. Limited to Seniors 
uring to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


3 


tgtb. (Men) Tuzory anp Practice or Tzacuine Puysicat Epucation 
vities. The Staff. Limited to senior majors in Physical Education. 4 
- WPF, 1:15 and arranged. Practice teaching, three hours, arranged. 


MEN 


idents engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
ding to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exami- 
fs and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permitted 
to men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical develop- 
» and physical efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the 
tment are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, 
‘lency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
‘and in one team game. 
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The following physical education activities are carried on under supervi 
of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, box 
corrective exercises, cross country running, dancing, football, golf, gymnas 
swimming, tennis, touch football, track and field athletics, tumbling, vo 
ball, water polo, weight lifting, wrestling. Fees as indicated are required | 
semester of those who select archery ($1.50), fencing ($15.00), golf ($10. 

The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of 
program of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate 
the more strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the Col 
Physician indicating that the individual is physically fit for such participat 


The student obtains credit in the required courses listed below by par 
pation in activities selected in accordance with the principles set forth in 
preceding paragraphs. 


1a-tb. Puystcat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Fresh 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. | 


2a-2b. Puysica, Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Fresh: 
not taking Military Science. % unit. Arranged. 


53a-53b. Puysican Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophon 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


54a-54b. Puystcat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of So 
mores not taking Military Science. % unit. Arranged. 


105a-105b. PxysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Ju 
year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


107a-107b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Se 
year. Y% unit. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


Medical and physical examination is given all entering students witha SU 
quent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as the ™ 
of these examinations. Participation in a fundamental activity is required | 
semester of the Freshman year. Students may have freedom of electioi 
other activities in so far as medical and physical examinations warrant, 
must include by the end of the Sophomore year one individual sport 
one semester of either folk or contemporary dance. The passing of a s¥ 
ming achievement test is required for graduation. It should be completet 
the end of the Sophomore year. ii 


Activity fees are charged for badminton, riflery, and archery (§ 
semester), golf ($10 semester), riding ($60 semester), fencing ($15 semes 


ACTIVITY rf 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduation. 
unit is credited for 11a-b, Fundamentals, which includes courses org@ 
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teach the basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units 
ty be earned by participation in other activities. 


7UNDAMENTALS: contemporary dance, swimming, individual gymnastics, 
up gymnastics. 


Pam Sports: basketball, baseball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. 


NDIVIDUAL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riding, riflery, 
imming, fencing. 


DANCING: contemporary, folk and square. 


-r1b. Funpamentars. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. Y% unit. 
‘anged. 


-12b. Sports or Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. 44 unit. 
ranged. 


-63b. Puysicat Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
rt. 2 unit. Arranged. 


64b. Puysitcat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
r '4 unit. Arranged. 


a-115b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Junior 
% /2 unit. Arranged. 


v117b. Puystcat Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Senior 
. Y% unit. Arranged. 


Physics 


minimum concentration program in physics includes 25 units of upper 

sion physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and Chemistry 1. Additional work 
dhysics, mathematics, chemistry, German, engineering drawing, and 
tiptive geometry is recommended. A minimum concentration program 
hysics will normally be elected by those who plan to use physics in 
bination with training in some other field, and who do not plan to do 
‘uate work in physics. 


student who plans to do graduate work in physics will be expected to 
31 units of upper division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and not less 
six units selected from Mathematics 152, 185, 210, and 119. The student 
vwill be expected to establish a good foundation in chemistry and to 
fire a reading knowledge of German. Courses in descriptive geometry 
engineering drawing are recommended. 


I students concentrating in physics will consult with the physics staff 
t their concentration examination during the first week of their senior 
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ta-tb. INTRODUCTION TO PrysicaL ScrENcE. Mr. Fryer. A non-mathemati 
course intended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fundament 
facts, theories and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustrated | 
numerous experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed fro 
the basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5.00 om 
semester. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


s1a-51tb. GENERAL Puysics. Mr. Fowler. A study of the phenomena and la 
of mechanics, heat, wave motion, sound, electricity, magnetism, and light. Tk 
course is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles 
physics and is planned especially for those students who expect to contin 
studies in physics, chemistry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite, Matt 
matics ra-1b preceding or accompanying the course. 4 units. Laboratory f 
$3.00. TTAS, 8. Laboratory MTW or F, 1:15-4:05. | 
110. Heat anp TuErMopynamics. Mr. Henke. A course dealing with t! 
principles of thermodynamics and the theory of heat. The first and seco 
laws of thermodynamics and their application to liquids, vapors, and ga‘ 
will be emphasized. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Secot 
semester. MWF, 11. 


113a-113b. Mecuanics. Mr. Henke. Kinematics, dynamics, and statics 
particles and rigid bodies with applications to problems of physics and en 
neering. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. TAS, 9. | 


141a, 141b. Execrriciry AND Macnetism. Mr. Fryer. A course in the theo 
of electricity and electromagnetism. Emphasis will be placed on the func 
mental laws of electrostatics and electrodynamics, electrical circuit theory, ai 
introductory electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Math 


matics 151 preceding or accompanying the course. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


142a, 142b. Exzcrrica, Measurements. Mr. Fryer. Laboratory in electric 
and electromagnetic measurements. Prerequisite, Physics 141 preceding” 
accompanying this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. M or T, 1:15-4it 


153. Optics. Mr. Fowler. The fundamentals of geometrical optics. Thec 
and applications of physical optics with emphasis upon the phenomena 
interference, diffraction and polarization of light. Prerequisite, Physics 
Mathematics 65. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. ‘ 


154. Optica, Measurements. Mr, H enke. Experimental study of phenome 
of geometrical and physical optics. Laboratory to accompany Physics 1! 
I unit. First semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. ve: 


155. Atomic Structure. Mr. Fowler. An introduction to modern theo 
of atomic and nuclear structure, elementary particles, and radiations. F 


'. 4 3 


requisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 
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F Apvancep Puysics Lagoratory. Mr. Fryer. Independent experimental 
dy of selected subjects in modern physics. Prerequisite, approval of the 
btructor, 1 unit. Second semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:1 5-4:05. 


ta, 191b. Maruematicat Puysics. Mr. Fowler. Application of mathe- 
tics to selected subjects in classical and quantum physics. Prerequisite, 
sroval of the instructor. 3 units. Arranged. 

t 
Sa, 198b. Apvancep Seminar Nn Science. Mr. Mason. The achievements 
1 problems of the natural sciences with special reference to their basic 
ty and future promise. Guest speakers from California Institute of Tech- 
ogy will participate in the course. Open only to seniors concentrating in 
ce on recommendation of their department. 2 units. Th, 4:15-5:45. 


Psychology 


dents concentrating in psychology are required to take either 53 (now 
tontinued) or 54, and 24 units of upper division courses including 1094. 

part of the latter requirement, 6 units may be offered from the following 
tses: Biology 112, Zoology 121, Government 160, Mathematics 194, 
tology 152. Students should note that some of these courses are not offered 
y year. Training in zoology, physics, chemistry, French and German is 
»mmended for students planning to do graduate work in psychology. 
chology 51 or 53 is prerequisite to all further work in the department 
1 the exception of Psychology ror and 102. Child Psychology may be 
*n concurrently with 51b. 


/51b. IntTRopuction To Psycuotocy. Mr. Kreinheder and Staff. Funda- 
ital facts and principles of consciousness and behavior. The relation of 
Nervous system to mental processes and action. Practical applications in 
ous fields. 3 units. Three sections, MWF, 9, 10, 11. (A section of 51a is 
red the second semester, MWF, 11; and a section of 51b is offered the 
semester, MWF, 11.) 


54b. Lazoratory Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Kreinheder. Experi- 
ital demonstration of facts and principles studied in Psychology 51. Notes 
written up outside of laboratory time. Laboratory fee $1.50 each semester. 
ut. Laboratory periods, MT or W, 1:15-3:05. 


55b. PsycHoLocy witH Applications To Business. Mr. Ellis. A course 
gned primarily for students majoring in economics who do not anticipate 
ag additional work in psychology. A grounding in pertinent psychological 
ciples is followed by a study of the applications of these principles to 
loyment problems, advertising, market research, efficiency, etc. No pre- 
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requisites. Students completing course 55 will be allowed to enter advance 
courses in psychology with consent of the instructor. Not open to studen| 
taking Psychology 51. 3 units. MWF, 11. 4 


ror. PsycuotocicaL Statistics. Mr. Gray. An introductory course designe 
to acquaint the student with the statistics most commonly encountered j 
reports of psychological experiments. Interpretation of results is emphasize 
rather than computation. Recommended for psychology majors. No labor 
tory fee. Students who take Economics 158 may not register for credit. O1 
unit. First semester. W or Th, 2:15-4:05. 


102. PsycHotocicat Statistics. Mr. Gray. Sampling statistics with emphas 
on the design of experiments. Advanced correlational methods. Training | 
the computation of statistical indices. Prerequisite, Psychology IOI. ae 
laboratory fee. Students who take Economics 158 may not register for cred 
2 units. Second semester. Class, Th, 1:15; laboratory, Th, 2:15-4:05. 


103. INnpivipuaL Dirrerences. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature and exte 
of individual differences and their causes as determined by objective methoc 
Age, sex, and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminalit 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered brief 
3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. + 


107. EpucaTionaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Perkins and Mr. Ellis. Practical app 
cations of psychology to education. The nature of the learner; intelligen 
and motivation; principal features of the learning process. 3 units. Ea 
semester. M WE, 10; second semester, MWF, 9. 


an 
a7 | 
} 


108. Cuitp PsycHotocy. A survey of physical and mental growth ar 
development. Particular attention will be given to methods of child trainit 
and to the hygiene of growth. 3 units. Second semester. TITAS, 10. 


117. PHYSIOLOGICAL AND ComparATIVE PsycHotocy. Mr. Ellis. A detail 
examination of the physiological mechanisms of behavior in man 4 
animals with emphasis on the nervous system. 3 units. First semester. TTA 
and arranged. : 


135. Perrsonatiry ApyusTMENT. Physiological, social and psycholdial 
determinants of personality. Special problems of adjustment and the wa! 
in which these may be resolved. Students who have taken Psychology 13 
Psychology 162, or Scripps I[V-11r may not take this course for cred 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, ro. 


154. SoctaL PsycHotocy. Mental processes underlying social order % 
progress; collective forms of behavior. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 


156. Mentat Tests. Miss Mateer and Mr. Gray. A study of the princip | 
and methods of mental testing. 3 units. First semester. Laboratory fee $2: 
Prerequisite, Psychology 101. MW, 11, and laboratory F, 2:15-4:05. : 
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 Mentat Tests Practicum. Miss Mateer and Mr. Gray. Diagnostic use 
| clinical interpretation of psychological tests. Prerequisite, Psychology 156 


| permission of the instructor. No laboratory fee. 3 units. Second semester. 
2:15 and arranged. 


. AsBNorMAL Psycuotocy. Miss Mateer. The classification and symptoma- 
igy of mental disorders; contributions to the understanding of the normal 
sonality; psychological concepts underlying diagnosis, therapy and care. 


mission of the instructor required for registration. 3 units. Second semester. 
VF, ro. 


. ExpERIMENTAL Psycuotocy. Lectures and discussions of the principles 
scientific method used in psychological investigations. Leading experi- 
ats in the history of psychology. Permission of the instructor required for 
Stration. 3 units. Second semester. TTh, 8 and arranged. 


SENIor Reapinc Coursg. Mr. Ellis. A course designed to supplement 
integrate the different courses offered to meet the concentration require- 
it in psychology and to prepare students for the comprehensive examina- 
- Required of seniors who are concentrating in psychology. 2-4 units. 
ler semester. T, 3:75 and arranged. 


| 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


12. Cuitp Stupy in THE Nursery Scuoor. Miss Walton. Prerequisite, 


nentary Psychology and IV-110. Year course. MW, 2:15 and arranged 
rs in the Nursery School. 


114. Noursrry Scuoot Procepure. Miss Gillies and Miss Walton. Pre- 


lisite, [V-rr2. Year course. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the 
sery School, 


16.—PsycHoLocy or ExcEPTIoNAL Cuitpren. Mrs. Hawk. Prerequisite, 
aentary Psychology. Second semester. TTh, ro and arranged hour. 


9. Puystotocicat PsycHoLocy. Mr. Caster. Year course. TTAS, 8. 
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Religion 


Students planning to concentrate in religion must take the following low 
division courses or their equivalents: Religion 1, 2, and 65; History 1, a 
Philosophy 55. Twenty-four hours of upper-division work, of which cigitl 
must be in the field of religion, are required. Among the minimum 
eighteen the following, totaling fifteen hours, are considered essential: 1% 
102, 107, 141, and 191. Six units of upper-division courses may be taken 
the related fields of English, government, history, philosophy, psychology ai 
sociology. : 

Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year m 
concentrate in religion if lower division requirements have been met pride 
entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


1. Tue Rericion oF THE Otp TesTAMENT. Staff. A course designeaa as 
general introduction to Old Testament ideas. The developing beliefs a1 
practices of Hebrew religion will be considered in their historical sequen: 
beginning with the patriarchal period and ending with Judaism of the seco 
century before Christ. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9, 
TTAS, 10. 


2. Tuer Reticion or THE New TEsTAMENT. Staff. A course designed 3 as 
general introduction to New Testament religious ideas. Attention will fi 
be given to the teaching of Jesus, followed by a study of the message of Pa 
and a consideration of the developing religious views of the early Christ 
community. 3 units. Second semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9, 1 


PLAS, ro: 


65a, 65b. Great Personaities IN CurisTIAN History. Mr. von Rohr. 
survey of the development of Christian beliefs as reflected in the thought 
some of the outstanding representatives of the Christian tradition. Amo 
persons studied during the first semester will be Paul, Augustine, Francis 
Assisi, and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester Erasmt 
Luther, Calvin, George Fox, and John Wesley. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


ror. PuiosopHy oF Reticion. Mr. von Rohr. A course for the gen 
student, aiming to clarify problems of religion confronting the modern mil 
Discussion will center around such topics as the existence and nature of G 
the nature of man, the problem of evil, and the questions of prayer a 
immortality. 3 units. First semester. TTS, 9. a 


102. ConTemMporARY ReEticious THoucut. Mr. von Rohr. A syste 
investigation of some of the significant movements in present-day Chr 
thinking in both Europe and America. Major writings, reflective of va 
points of view, will be read and discussed. 3 units. Second semester. TT. 


6 


107. Lire AND TEACHINGs oF Jesus. Mr. Cuninggim. A specialized stud} 
the contents of the four Gospels. Beginning with an analysis of the availal 
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ords and their reliability, attention will be given to the facts and theories 
icerning the life of Jesus, followed by a consideration of the content and 
rpose of his teaching. 3 units. First semester. MWF, rz. 


_ 


. Cmristian Ernics. Mr. Cuninggim. A general introduction to the 
ical principles of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, studied in the light of 
‘ir historical development. 3 units, First semester. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND Mopern Society. Mr. Cuninggim. A study of the 
sions which Christianity faces in its application to problems of the political, 
nomic, and social orders. Roles of both the Christian individual and the 
ristian group will be considered. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


» Catuoricism and Protestantism. Mr. von Rohr. A study of the 
uificant similarities and differences in the two major strains of the Christian 
lition. Attention will first be given to an understanding of Roman Catholic 
efs and practices, followed by a study of Protestantism in both its original 
(modern forms. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


. PsycHotocy or Reuicion. Mr. Cuninggim. An investigation of the 
eties of religious experience in the light of the conclusions of modern 
thologies. Both individual and group religious behavior will be studied. 
nits. Second semester. MWF, 2:15. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


4,191b. Apvancep Reapincs in RELIGION. Staff. An independent reading 
jram for students concentrating in the field of religion. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


(40. Livine Retictons oF tHE Wort. Mr. Hogue. Year course. Open 
ophomores by permission. TTh, 8, and arranged hour. 


omance Languages and Literatures 


sentration in the Romance Languages is designed for students who are 
ning to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of foreign 
ce, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the cultures 
lved. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be found very 
‘ul. A reading examination administered by the department is a normal 
‘quisite for admission to courses on literature. 

student planning to concentrate in a single Romance Language is 
ired to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in the language 
ed. Work in this language should, if possible, have been started before 
‘ing college. 

f a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 36 hours 
per division work are required. 

idents who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are urged to 
‘work in at least one other language of the group. 
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Related subjects recommended for students concentrating in the department 
English Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, History ¢ 
Art, Music Appreciation. 4 


FRENCH 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over 100. Of the cou 
on the literature, French 103 should be taken first. 


% 


ai 
rst 


ra-tb. Exementary. Mr. Bart, Miss Marburg. Essentials of grammar; re 
ings from carefully graded texts. Outside reading assignments adapted to th 
needs and interests of the individual student. This course is the norn 


preparation for French 51. 3 units. Two sections. MWF, ro. 


sie pone 


i 
2a, 2b. Exementary Conversation. Miss Marburg. May be taken only 
conjunction with French 1a-1b. Emphasis on the spoken language from 
beginning of the course. Drill in pronunciation; class conversation based 
regular reading assignments. Completion of both French 1 and Fren 

prepares for French 81; however, superior achievement may admit to u 
division courses. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


51a-51b. Inrermepiate. Mr. Bart. A course designed for those students 
have completed two years of high school French, or a three-unit year c 
in college. Grammar review; intensive class reading; extensive outside rea 
assignments. Superior achievement in this course may admit to upper div 
work. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


61a, 6tb. INTERMEDIATE ConversaTIOoN. Mr. Bart. A course in spoken Fr 
stressing fluency and accuracy through the use of dialogues, reports 
recording machines. Outside preparation will be kept to a minimum. Stu 
enrolled in this course must also be enrolled in French 51 or a higher cowl 
or must have the consent of the instructor. 1 unit. WF, 1:15. 3 


81a, 81b. ApvaNcep INTERMEDIATE. Miss Marburg. A course design 
students who have completed French 1 and 2, French 51, or for freshme 
have had three or more years of high school French. Conducted in Fren 
far as possible. Composition; conversation; extensive reading of modern 
individual outside readings with written reports in French. 3 units. M 


103a, 103b. LireraTuRE oF THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Bart. A 
of the period from Rousseau to Zola. The major authors and their wor 
be studied in relation to the background of the period—political, eco 
artistic. The development of thought will also be considered, 3 units. 
II. 


t21a, 121b. FRENcH-CANADIAN Literature. Miss Wagner. Historica 
ground, folklore, art, poetry, literature of French Canada as seen in its 
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8, essays, and poems. All the reading material is in French. Discussions 
be a combination of French and English. This course should be of special 


rest to students of American culture. (First semester only in 1949-50.) 
its. MWF, rz. 


-14tb. ApvaNcep ConvERsATION AND CoMpPosiITION. Miss Marburg. A 
se conducted entirely in French. Development of fluent and accurate use 
ae spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of a 
‘ct pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spoken language 
loped in part through participation in the class activities of native speak- 
Open to students who have completed French 81 or equivalent. Alter- 
s with French 153. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


, 153b. Lirerarure oF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Miss Marburg. 
isive study of the great masters of the French classical age: Corneille, 
ére, Racine. Lesser study of Descartes, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La 
aine, and others. Historical background: lectures; reading assignments; 


len reports in French. Alternates with French 141. 3 units. MWF, 9. 
itted in 1949-50.) 


LireraTure OF THE Renatssance. Mr. Bart. After a brief consideration 
vench Medieval Literature, the major authors, works and movements of 
‘rench Renaissance will be considered: Rabelais, Montaigne, Humanism, 
‘eformation, etc. The material will be related to the other aspects of the 
issance in France and the rest of Europe. There will be a rapid review 
e Seventeenth Century at the end. Normally given in alternate years. 
id semester. 3 units. MWF, rr. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


|LireraTurE oF THE ErcHTeentH Century. Mr. Bart. The major 
ts, works and movements of the Age of Enlightenment; Montesquieu, 
ire, Rousseau, the philosophes, etc. The history of ideas will be given 
I stress, but the material will also be related to the broad framework of 
‘tiod. There will be a rapid review of the nineteenth century at the end. 
tally given in alternate years. First semester. 3 units. MWF, rz, (Omitted 
19-50.) 


157b. Conremporary Frencu Literature. Miss Marburg. Class study 
‘standing works in the fields of the novel, drama, and poetry; supple- 
'd by individual reports on outside readings. 3 units. MW, 3:15-4:30. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


SURVEY OF Frency CIvILizaATION AND Literature. Mrs. Glenn. Year 


: MWF, 11. 


ZoLA To Our Times. Mrs. Glenn. Year course. MWF, ro. 
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ITALIAN 


61a-61b. Exementary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar ¥ 
special emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern pri 
A thorough grounding in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recommen 
3 units. TTAS, 9. e 


SPANISH 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over roo. Of the cou, 
on the literature, Spanish 113, 114 should be taken first. For concentratior 
the field of Latin American Civilization see page 73. 4 


r1a-ttb. Exementary. Miss Husson. Essentials of grammar; pronunciati 
writing and speaking; class readings of easy modern texts, extensive out 
readings adapted to the needs and interests of the individual student. 7 
course is the normal preparation for Spanish 71. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


12a, 12b. ELEMENTARY ConversATION. Miss Husson, Mr. Crowell. Emph 
on the spoken language from the beginning of the course. Drill in pronul 
ation; class conversation based on a variety of reading assignments. Comple 
of both Spanish 11 and Spanish 12 prepares for Spanish 91; however, su y 
achievement may admit to upper division courses. 3 units. MWF, 11. i 


yta-71b. INTERMEDIATE. Miss Husson. A course designed for students 
have completed two years of high school Spanish, or a three-unit year col 
in college. Conducted in Spanish, as far as possible. Grammar revi 
extensive reading of modern texts; outside readings; written reports in Sp n 
Normally followed by Spanish 91, but superior achievement may ac 
upper division work. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


cae 
gia-gtb. Apvancep InTerMepIATE. Miss Husson. A course designed 
students who have completed Spanish rr and 12, Spanish 71, or for fre 
who have had three or more years of high school Spanish. Conducte 
Spanish as far as possible. Composition; conversation; extensive readin 
modern texts; individual outside readings with written reports in Sp 


3 units. TTAS, 9. 


113. Mopern Spanish Tueatre. Miss Husson. Study of the works of 
leading Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading of fs 
plays in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in S 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 


114. Mopern Spanish Nove. Miss Husson. Study of the principal Spa 
prose works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the novel. EB 
sive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 units. S¢ 
semester. TTAS, ro. 
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4151b. ApvaNceD Conversation AND Composition. Mr. Crowell. A 
se conducted entirely in Spanish. Development of fluent and accurate 
of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of 
rect pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spoken lan- 
ze developed in part through participation in the class activities of native 
kers. Open to students who have completed Spanish gr or equivalent. 


uits. MWF, zo. 


i 171b. Spanisu Lirerature From 1140 To 1650. Mr. Crowell. Readings 
1 selected masterpieces from earliest times through the Golden Age. Con- 
ed in Spanish. First semester: Poema de mio Cid, El Libro de buen amor, 
Jelestina, Los Romances, La novela. Second semester: Cervantes, readings 
t the Quijote and Novelas ejemplares; some typical dramas of Lope de 


a4, Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. 3 units. 
in, 8. 


» 173b. Mexican Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of selected 
cs from colonial times to the present day. Extensive outside readings in 
iterature and on the history and culture. Individual written reports in 
ish. First semester: The Colonial Period and the Nineteenth Century. 
ad semester: Contemporary Mexico from Igto on. 3 units. Alternates 
175. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


-175b. Spanish American Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of 
anding literary works of Hispanic South America. Extensive outside 
gs; individual reports in Spanish. 3 units. Alternates with 173, 
» 2:15-3:30. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


SuRVEY oF SpanisH Literature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MWF, 11. 


Latin American Tueatre. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. M W, 2:15-3:30. 
* * * 


the Romance field the graduate work offered under the Claremont 
tate School centers on the following periods of the literature: French: 
'rench. 17th Century, 18th Century, roth Century, Contemporary Period. 
sh: Pre-Golden Age, Golden Age, Spanish and Spanish American of 
~entury, and Contemporary Period. 
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Sociology 


Requirements for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the 
more year, and 24 units of upper division courses in sociology. However, 3 
these 24 units may be chosen from the following: Economics 111, Governme 


157, Psychology 154. 
Recommended courses: Students concentrating in sociology will fi 


helpful to take as many of the following courses as possible: Economics” 
and 57, Government 51 or Political Economy 1, History 1, Psychology 51. 


Lower Division distribution: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrat 
year course for students who expect to take only one year of sociology 
those planning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any # 
higher numbered semester courses will meet the distribution requirement 


51. InTRopuctory Sociotocy. Staff. Man’s cultural heritage and collect 
behavior. The origin, structure, and functioning of human groups, and thi 
role in personality and cultural development. The principal social proces 
such as competition, conflict, cooperation, and assimilation. Results of 
change. Not open to Freshmen. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. T 


8,0; MWE, irre s: 


52. SociaL Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the major problems in pr 
day society related to individual, family, community, and world disorgs 
tion. Typical problems studied are crime, delinquency, alcoholism, m 
adjustment, race antagonism, labor relations, migration, and popul 
pressures. Intended to follow Sociology 51 for students who plan to take o 
one year of sociology. Not recommended for students who intend to 
several specialized courses such as Race Relations, Criminology, et 


requisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. TTh 


102. CurTuraL ANnTHRopoLocy. Mr. Baber. (a) Chronological Ap 
the emergence and dispersion of man, his earliest fossil and cultural re 
and the development of his culture patterns from Stone Age to Iron Ag 
rise of language, writing, and the basic economic, political, and social in 
tions. (b) Areal Approach: a comparison of human behavior in 4 
dispersed contemporary primitive cultures, to reveal the constant as 
the variable features of human society. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 
First semester. MWF, 9. 


106. Socira, Wexrare. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the various fields of 
work and the major techniques and theories involved. Includes a des 
and analysis of case work, family welfare, child welfare, child 
clinics, school social work, probation supervision, medical and_ psy 
case work, group work, public welfare, and community organization. 
to selected agencies. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. First semester. 
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7. CrIMINoLocy AND Penotocy. Mr. Baber. Types of criminal behavior. 
e making of the criminal; causative factors. Changing interpretations of 
me. Methods of dealing with criminals through the police, courts, prisons, 
bation, and parole. Special treatment of juvenile delinquents; preventive 
asures. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. 


Oe ge 


- Marriacz anD THE Famity. Mr. Baber. Factors involved in mate 
ction and the husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Adjustment 
marriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Analysis of 
factors promoting family disorganization; measures seeking to conserve 
social values of family life. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. 
st semester. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1949-50.) 


, PoPULATION AND Micration Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. Factors influencing 
ulation growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an increasing, 
ic, or declining population. The significance of the rates of increase in the 
erent racial, economic, or social elements of the population. Suggested 
cies for controlling the quantity and quality of the population. Trends of 
tal migration, especially to the Pacific Coast. Prerequisite, Sociology 51, 
ufficient background in the other social sciences to satisfy the instructor. 
uits. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


SociaL Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature and its 
ul origin. The evolution of social control and its increasing complexity, 
to the acceleration of social change in modern culture. Society’s means 
teating and maintaining its social patterns, through law, public opinion, 
raganda, education, religion, rewards, etc. Individual control versus social 


tol. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. 
nd semester. MWF, 1:15. 


_ Tueortzs oF Sociat Rerorm. Mr. Scaff. A study of various proposals 
iocial reconstruction including: the Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian 
lism, Syndicalism, and Guild Socialism. An investigation of contemporary 
timents in social reorganization: the British Labor Movement, German 
ism, Italian Fascism, Russian Communism, and the Cooperative Move- 
t at home and abroad. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. Open to Juniors and 
ors only. 3 units, First semester. MWF, zo. 


Devetopment oF Socia, Tuoucut. Mr. Scaff. A brief survey of the 
th of social thought through the ages, noting contributions by primitive 
Tes, ancient civilizations, and the middle ages. The transition from social 
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thought to sociology. A study of the leading sociologists and their chief cont 
butions to an understanding of society. Comparison of different schools 
thought and their methods of interpreting social data. Prerequisite, Sociolo; 
51. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 


rgta-191b. Socrau Investication. Mr. Baber. Methods of investigation ar 
research as applied to both individual and group work. The effective prese 
tation of social data. Observation and analysis of the work of various soci 
agencies and programs. Individual projects for some; supervised field expe: 
ence (in selected agencies) for others, according to the interests and needs | 
the student. Open only to seniors with the written permission of the i instructe 
3 units. Arranged. 


Speech and Dramatics ; 


Requirements for concentration: 


Lower Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 32, 51 (at least two ue 
57, 61 (six units), and History 1, in fulfillment of which requirements trans 


ii 


students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges. a 


Upper Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 134 (six units), 155 (s 
units), 160, and Scripps II-150 or English 1o4b and 192, or Speech an 


Dramatics 112a-112b. 


Fluency in at least one modern foreign language (preferably Fren) 
recommended. : 


In the comprehensive examination the books on a supplementary rea 
list will be included. 


In addition to the comprehensive examination, a demonstration of creat 
ability in the field of concentration is required. 


In addition to the required work in the Speech and Dramatics concentra i 


them depending on the student’s particular interests: Lower Division: A 
3a-3b and 51a-51b; Music 53a-53b; Speech and Dramatics 52a-52b and 534-53! 
Scripps II-80; English 50, 58, 64. Upper Division: Art 105a-105b; Music 103 
103b; Physical Education 130; Spanish 113; French 153a-153b; Scripps 1-15) 
Speech and Dramatics 131a-131b; English 103, 111, 151. : 
32a-32b. Voice anp Diction. Mr. Scott. Study of the mechanics of ¥ voi 
production and of the elements of English phonetics. Practice designe 
develop good voice and diction. Permission of the instructor required c 
registration. 2 units. MW, 11. 


51a, 51b. Pray Propuction. Mrs. Allen. Directed study in play producti 
both in acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit of ae 
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1 be granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under direction, or 
hours of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of rehearsal 
‘technical work combined. Not more than two units of credit may be 
ited in any one year. A total of eight units of credit may be applied 
ard graduation. 


52b. FunpamMentats oF Sprecu. Mr. Scott. Exercise in voice develop- 
itand platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, selection and 
ngement of material, psychological adaptation of material and treatment 
pecific audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


-53b. Principles oF INTERPRETATIVE Reapinc. Mr. Scott. Study of the 
nique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application of this 
nique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTh, zo. 


55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Depate. Mr. Scott. Study of the principles 
rgumentation and practical application of these principles in class debates. 
ate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2:15-3:55. 


61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic Literature. Mrs. Allen. 
approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art. A study of theories 
cting and principles of stage behavior. Pantomime and improvisation to 
lop concentration, observation, imagination, coordination, and control. 
es from plays, both classic and modern, will be studied with emphasis on 
pretation. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


-112b. Pxaywritinc. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with super- 
1 practice in this technique. A study will be made of the structure and 
of significant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning 
wright. Permission of instructor required. Alternates with Speech and 
natics 160. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


-131b. Apvancep Sprscu. Mr. Scott. Training in the construction and 
rery of formal addresses. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 52 or 
alent. 2 units. TTA, 9. 


, 134b. Reapinc oF Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott. Intensive study 
limited number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic values in 
acter and plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. Recital 
rams before the class. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 53 or equiva- 


3 units. MWF, zo. 


-160b. Tueatre Practicz. Mrs. Allen. A survey of historical back- 
nds of stage forms and of contemporary production methods. A study of 
ties, problems, and techniques of production applied to plays of various 
; Analysis of problems confronting the theatre worker, in acting, direc- 
design, criticism, and management. Practical experience in directing a 
: play. Advanced problems in the analysis and presentation of character, 
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with concentration on styles of acting. Representative plays of vari 
(Greek, Shakespearean, Restoration, Eighteenth Century, Mode: 
used for study and practice. 3 units. Alternates with Speech and 
112. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1949-50.) | i 


INTRODUCTION To Drama. For description see English 57. 
SHAKESPEARE. For description see English 155a, 155b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE ~ 


II-150. DrvELoPMENT OF THE THEATRE AND THE Drama. Mr. Ferr. 
course. MWF, 11. Be 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 
(See map on opposite page) 


Fli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 
Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 
Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 
Memorial Training Quarters for men. 
Swimming Pool. 

Smiley Hall, residence for men. 
Edmunds Union, including student offices, cooperative store, ballroom 
and lounges. 

Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 

Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 

Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 

Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 

Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 

Carnegie Library. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, great auditorium seating 260¢ 
operated by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Colleges. 
Little Gymnasium. 

Big Gymnasium. 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 

Open-Air Theatre. 

Replica of original home of Pomona College. 

Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. i 
Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals and chaps 
services; music studios and practice rooms. | 
Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 

President’s House. 

Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, private an 
public dining rooms. 

Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 

Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. 
Della Mulock Mudd Hall, residence for women. 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. 
Maison Francaise, residence for women majoring in French. 
Casa Espafiola, residence for women majoring in Spanish. 
Heating Plant for the Associated Colleges. 

Field House for women’s athletics. 


Business Office for the Associated Colleges at Claremont. 

Library of Claremont Graduate School. | 
Dispensary, office of Physician serving the Associated Colleges. : 
Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Amherst Avent 
north of Foothill Blvd. | 
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